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WE  ARE  GUILTY  OF  MANY 
ERRORS  AND  MANY  FAULTS, 

BUT  OUR  WORST  CRIME  IS 
ABANDONING  THE  CHILDREN, 

- NEGLECTING  THE  FOUNTAIN 
OF  LIFE. 

MANY  THINGS  WE  NEED  CAN  WAIT. 
THE  CHILD  CANNOT. 

RIGHT  NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
HIS  BONES  ARE  BEING  FORMED, 
HIS  BLOOD  IS  BEING  MADE 
AND  HIS  SENSES  ARE 
BEING  DEVELOPED. 

TO  HIM  WE  CANNOT  ANSWER 
“TOMORROW.” 

HIS  NAME  IS  “TODAY.” 


Gabriela  Mistral 

Chilean  Nobel  Prize-winning  Poet 


Vol.  60,  No.  1 


January,  1979 


from  the  Editor’s  desk 

“INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD” 


Certain  special  factors  are  involved  in  this  first  issue  for  1979.  It  has  been 

prepared  by  members  of  the  “Team”  of  the  Mission  Information  Department 
for  the  outgoing  Editor,  Father  Gerald  Curry,  and  prior  to  the  arrival  of  our  new 
Editor  and  Department  Co-ordinator,  Father  Michael  O’Kane.  We  feel  that  the 
Society  is  giving  us  all  a message  in  these  new  appointments.  The  election  to 
“Council”  (our  three-man  governing  board)  of  Fr.  Gerry  is  surely  the  accolade  of 
a job  well  done  over  these  last  four  years  — need  we  say  more? 

Of  equal  importance,  and  a very  pleasant  surprise  to  members  of  the  Team, 
was  the  appointment  of  Fr.  Michael  to  the  joint  role  of  Co-ordinator/Editor. 
Following  four  years  as  Superior  General,  his  new  position  would  confirm  the 
priority  attached  to  his  new  venture  by  the  Council.  His  acceptance  of  the  role, 
when  perhaps  his  heart  was  set  on  returning  to  Brazil,  says  much  for  the 
importance  that  he  feels  for  the  various  facets  of  “Mission  Information.” 

During  the  upcoming  issues  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS,  Fr.  O’Kane  will, 

without  doubt,  bring  us  all  to  a greater  awareness  of  ‘mission’ 

“thanks”,  Fr.  Gerry  and  “welcome”,  Fr.  Mike! 

It  was  many  months  ago  that  a request  from  the  United  Nations  was  received 
by  all  agencies  and  groups  in  Canada  to  support  “1979  — International  Year  of 
the  Child.”  Here  at  Scarboro  we  responded  with  our  small  calendar  carrying  a 
message  and  the  thrust  was  also  incorporated  in  our  recent  “Alternative 
Christmas  Cards.”  It  would  follow  naturally  from  the  themes  we  quoted  on  the 
cards:  “A  Child  is  Born  to  Us.  . .”  and  again,  “He  is  among  us.  . .let  us  celebrate!” 
that  we  should  progress  with  ease  into  1979  — The  International  Year  of  the 
Child. 

There  are  many  themes  that  we  just  cannot  cover  in  one  magazine.  We  have 
responded  to  the  ten  sections  of  “Rights”  as  set  out  by  the  U.N.  and  some 
additional  pages  of  thoughts.  We  have  not  addressed  the  right  of  the  unborn 
fetus,  nor  the  right  of  that  new-born  infant  to  a full  and  meaningful  life 
following  birth  — nor  the  tragedy  of  the  unwanted  or  battered  child  and  those 
rejected  in  so  many  ways  other  than  physical  abuse  or  deprivation.  Our  hope 
would  be  that  this  magazine  would  be  a tool  of  animation  to  further  discussion 
within  your  group  or  school,  etc.  Past  issues  have  been  requested,  in  bulk,  from 
as  far  away  as  School  Boards  in  Australia.  With  this  in  mind  we  are  printing  extra 
copies  and  they  are  yours  for  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  only.  We  are 
grateful  to  many  people  for  their  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  issue,  but  a 
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particular  thank  you  is  due  to  The  New  Internationalist’  magazine  — their  help 
has  been  invaluable  and  we  are  grateful. 

As  a group  of  ‘adults’  we  are  aware  that  we  are  attempting  to  speak  for 
‘children’.  With  this  in  mind  we  approached  our  next-door  neighbour, 

St.  Theresa’s  School,  with  some  of  our  material.  Included  in  this  magazine  are 
a few  of  their  Grade  7 reactions. 

If  we  are  to  respond  to  the  exhortations  of  ‘feed  my  lambs’,  ‘tend  my  sheep’, 
and  ‘love  one  another  as  I have  loved  you’  — these  are,  surely,  activities  to  be 
incorporated  in  our  daily  life.  This  message  comes  through  from  the  Chilean 
poet,  the  Archbishop,  and  Pope  Paul  — a different  language  maybe,  but  the 
same  impassioned  plea. 

As  we  travel  together  on  this  global  sphere,  through  time  and  space,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we  are  all  participants  in  a gigantic  ball  game  — the  biggest 
of  them  all.  Isn’t  it  then  time  we  examined  the  rules  of  the  game?  The  U.N. 
advises  there  are  one  and  a half  billion  reasons  why  we  should  become  involved; 
most  are  under  ten  and  we  meet  a few  daily. 

“CONCIENTIZACION”  ....  is  not  just  a word  that  defies  adequate 

translation it  is  a feeling!!!!  Try  it,  for  the  betterment  of  every  man, 

woman  and  CHILD. 


for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  Information  Team 


Photo  credits  and  sincere  thanks  to:  Fr.  Joseph  Beckman,  Mark  Edwards,  Remmelt 
Hummelin,  Sr.  Doris  McMullin,  “The  New  Internationalist”,  Kathleen  O’Callaghan, 
Peter  Owen,  Fr.  Ron  Pete,  Grade  7 students  of  St.  Theresa’s  School,  Peter  Stalker, 
“Vivant  Univers”,  Ron  Wilson,  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck. 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  STW\/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SF  M / Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl  j Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 
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THE  RIGHT 


I L 


to  affection,  love,  and  understanding, 
to  adequate  nutrition  and  medical  care, 
to  free  education. 

to  full  opportunity  for  play  and  recreation, 
to  a name  and  nationality, 
to  special  care,  if  handicapped, 
to  be  among  the  first  to  receive  relief  in 
times  of  disaster. 

to  learn  to  be  a useful  member  of  society 
and  to  develop  individual  abilities, 
to  be  brought  up  in  a spirit  of  peace  and 
universal  brotherhood, 
to  enjoy  these  rights,  regardless  of  race, 


color,  sex,  religion,  national  or  social  origin. 


YEAR 


CHILD 


UN  Declaration  of  the  Rights  Of  The  Child 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  affection 

LOVE  AND  UNDERSTANDING 
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ADEOUATE 

NUTRITION  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 
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THE  RIGHT  TO 

FREE  EDUCATION 


BUT  NOW  I KNOW 

I used  to  think  everyone  had  food 
and  shelter. 

But  now  / know  that  isn’t  true. 

I used  to  think  anyone  could  go 
into  a hospital  and  be  treated. 

But  now  / know  that  isn’t  true. 

I used  to  think  everyone  had  a 
chance  to  be  educated. 

But  now  / know  that  isn’t  true. 

I used  to  think  everyone  could  live 
without  the  threat  of  war. 

But  now  l know  that  isn’t  true. 


I used  to  think  everyone  had  love, 
understanding  and  respect. 

But  now  / know  that  isn’t  true. 

I used  to  think  everyone  had  rights 
and  freedom. 

But  now  / know  that  isn’t  true. 

I used  to  think  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do  to  help. 

But  now  / know  / can. 

Paul  Mannone 

Grade  7 
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THE  RIGHT  TO 

FULL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
PLAY  AND  RECREATION 

— w— — i— iiiiigiii i 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  A name 

AND  NATIONALITY 


I know  I live  a happy  life 
I know  I receive  what  I want 
I know  the  scene  is  a beautiful  sigh 
But  . . . what  about  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  who 
live  in  the  night? 

Joseph  Siy 
Grade  7 
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BE  AMONG 

THE  FIRST  TO  RECEIVE 
RELIEF  IN  TIMES 
OF  DISASTER 
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You  live  in  a warm,  modern  house 
with  a family. 

They  live  in  a house  with  not  even 
half  of  what  we  have. 

You  live  with  people  who  care  and 
who  can  help  you. 

They  live  only  hoping  for  someone 
to  come  and  help  them. 

You  live  hoping  the  day  will  go  fast 
so  you  can  go  home. 

They  live  just  hoping  for  even 
another  hour  in  life. 

Chuck  Cunningham 

Grade  7 


THE  RIGHT  TO  learn  to 

BE  A USEFUL  MEMBER  OF 
SOCIETY  AND  TO  DEVELOP 
INDIVIDUAL  ABILITIES 
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BE  BROUGHT 

UP  IN  A SPIRIT  OF  PEACE  AND 
UNIVERSAL  BROTHERHOOD 
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( wards 
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Children  learn 
what  the 


If  a child  lives  criticised 

He  learns  to  condemn 

If  a child  lives  with  hostility 

He  learns  to  fight 

If  a child  lives  ashamed 

He  learns  to  feel  guilty 

If  a child  lives  with  tolerance 

He  learns  to  be  tolerant 

If  a child  lives  with  stimulus 

He  learns  to  create 

If  a child  lives  appreciated 

He  learns  to  appreciate 

If  a child  lives  with  equity 

He  learns  to  be  just 

If  a child  lives  with  security 

He  learns  to  have  faith 

If  a child  lives  with  approval 

He  learns  to  love  himself 

If  a child  lives  with  acceptance  and  friendship 

He  learns  to  find  love  in  the  world. 
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TO 


mm  mm  m 
mmm  if  mm 


ENJOY  THESE 
RIGHTS,  REGARDLESS  OF  RACE, 
COLOR,  SEX,  RELIGIOH, 
NATIONAL  OR  SOCIAL  ORIGIN. 
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..being  wanted 


I WISH 

— they  could  receive  proper  care 
because  then  there  would  be  more 
of  us  in  the  world. 

— they  had  families  to  share  their 
happy  times  with. 

— we  could  meet  them  and  bring 
them  to  our  country. 

— they  did  not  have  to  work  at  such 
an  early  age. 

— they  could  be  loved  like  most  of  us 
are  loved. 

— they  could  get  better  education  for 
better  jobs. 

— we  could  help  them  in  any  way  we 
could. 

— we  could  make  their  world  brighter 
than  it  is. 

— we  could  get  someone  to  love  them 
good  and  strong. 

Karen  Irvine 
Grade  7 


..having  someone  who  cares 
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Life  is.. 
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Life  is. 

..having  a future 


Almost  a 
quarter  of 
the  World’s 
children 
are  now 
growing  up 
in  the 
Peoples 
Republic 
of  China 
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Life  is  viewing  the  world 
from  a new  perspective! 


I WISH 

I wish  . . . every  child  had  the  chance 
to  learn  and  explore  and  nothing  should 
hold  them  back. 

I wish  . . . every  child  had  the  same 
opportunity  to  be  treated  as  equals. 

I wish  . . . every  child  was  cared  for 
and  for  the  people  who  need  more 
care  let  them  be  attended  to. 

I wish  . . . every  child  had  the  chance 
to  see,  smell  and  touch  life  as  it  really 
is. 

I wish  . . . every  child  had  some  free- 
dom — not  to  be  treated  as  a supporter. 

I wish  ...  in  times  of  great  peril 
helping  hands  will  come  to  the  rescue. 

I wish  . . . life  would  be  more  ex- 
citing not  the  same  old  routine. 

I wish  . . . missionaries  and  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Missions  will  help  people 
especially  children  of  poorer  countries 
to  teach  them  that  there  is  a God  who 
cares  for  them  and  teach  them  and 
guide  them  for  these  children  have  a 
future  in  front  of  them. 

I wish  . . . God  will  hear  my  wishes 
to  help  these  children  learn,  be  treated 
as  equals,  cared  for,  see  life,  give  them 
freedom,  to  work  together,  to  enjoy 
life  and  be  taught. 

O Lord , look  over  your  children  of 
various  kinds  — black  or  white,  Chinese 
or  English,  rich  or  poor  and  help  them 
realize  that  they’re  special  in  their  own 
way  no  matter  how  different  they  are. 

Dean  Bencsics 
Grade  7 
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Life  is.. 

being  loved 


The  Full  Life 
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‘When  shall  we  have  the  courage  to  outgrow  the  charity  mentality  and  see  that 
at  the  bottom  of  all  relations  between  rich  and  poor  there  is  a problem  of  justice?" 

Dom  Helder  Camara, 
Archbishop  of  Recife. 


.! 
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how 


We  have  desired  to  remind  all  men 
crucial  is  the  present  moment , how 
urgent  the  work  to  be  done.  The  hour 
for  action  has  now  sounded.  At  stake 
are  the  survival  of  so  many  innocent 
children  and , for  so  many  families 
overcome  by  misery , the  access  to 
conditions  fit  for  human  beings ; 
at  stake  are  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  future  of  civilization.  It  is  time 
for  all  men  and  all  peoples  to  face  up 
to  their  responsibilities. 

Pope  Paul  VI 

Development  of  Peoples. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


GABRIELA  MISTRAL. 

. . .was  born  in  1889  in  the 
Chilean  village  of  VicunajL 
— “where  the  sweetest  of,' 
grapes  grow”.  She  died  in|| 
1957.  As  her  renown  as 
poet  grew,  so  grew  hei 
reputation  as  a teacher  ol 
children.  She  became  at 
influence  in  education; 
circles  in  Santiago  with  h< 
appointment  to  a post 
the  Department  of  Educ; 


tion.  “Selected  Poems 
Gabriela  Mistral”  — is ava 
able  in  Canadian  libraries 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIET 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL  (416)  261-711 


r 


FEBRUARY-1979 


Vol.  60,  No.  2 


February,  1979 


from  the  Editor 


Qcarboro  Missions  during  its  60  years  of  publication  has  been  our  means  of 
“^bringing  mission  to  you.  Over  the  years  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
variety  of  means,  and  a good  number  of  our  editors.  All  of  these  editors  have 
taken  to  heart  their  responsibility  to  you,  our  faithful  readers;  that  same 
responsibility  is  taken  seriously  by  this  latest  of  editors.  In  what  does  this 
responsibility  consist? 

To  me,  as  new  editor,  it  consists  in  presenting  to  you,  our  readers  and 
Christians  interested  in  mission,  challenging,  even  controversial  and  disturbing 
issues  and  topics  that  concern  the  mission  of  the  Church  today.  Only  in  this  way 
can  you  be  kept  aware  of  what  mission  in  its  truest  Gospel  sense  means  in  a 
world  that  is  becoming  most  rapidly  ‘a  global  village’.  Only  in  this  way  can  all 
of  us  be  challenged  to  respond  according  to  Gospel  values  to  our  Christian  call 
to  mission.  I look  upon  the  documents  of  Vatican  II,  Papal  encyclicals,  state- 
ments of  our  Bishops’  Conference,  our  recent  Chapter  Acts,  as  part  of  my 
mandate  and  guide  in  fulfilling  the  above  responsibility. 

“It  does  neither  nations  or  government  officials  any  good  to  work  at 
building  peace,  so  long  as  feelings  of  hostility,  contempt  and  distrust,  as  well 
as  racial  hatred  and  unbending  ideologies,  continue  to  divide  men  and  place 
them  in  opposing  camps 

“.  . . Christians  should  collaborate  willingly  and  wholeheartedly  in  estab- 
lishing an  international  order  involving  genuine  respect  for  all  freedoms  and 
amicable  brotherhood  between  all  men.  This  objective  is  all  the  more  pressing 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  still  suffering  from  so  much  poverty 
that  it  is  as  if  Christ  Himself  were  crying  out  in  these  poor  to  beg  the  charity 
of  the  disciples. 

“The  Church  of  Christ  takes  her  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  anxiety  of  this 
age,  and  does  not  cease  to  hope  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

“If  peace  is  to  be  established,  the  primary  requisite  is  to  eradicate  the 
causes  of  dissension  between  men.  Wars  thrive  on  these,  especially  on  in- 
justice. Many  of  these  causes  stem  from  excessive  economic  inequalities  and 
from  excessive  slowness  in  applying  the  needed  remedies. 

“Man  cannot  tolerate  so  many  breakdowns  in  right  order.  What  results 
is  that  the  world  is  ceaselessly  infected  with  arguments  between  men  and  acts 
of  violence,  even  when  war  is  not  raging.  Moreover,  these  same  evils  are  found 
in  relationships  between  nations.” 
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. . This  goal  will  come  about  more  effectively  if  the  faithful  themselves, 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  as  men  and  as  Christians,  strive  to  stir  up  in 
their  own  area  of  influence  a willingness  to  cooperate  readily  with  the  inter- 
national community.  In  both  religious  and  civic  education,  special  care  must 
be  given  to  the  proper  formation  of  youth  in  this  respect.” 

(Vatican  II Document  - Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern 
World,  Nos.  82,  83,  88-90.) 

“Evangelization  also  includes  the  preaching  of  hope  in  the  promises  made 
by  God  in  the  new  Covenant  in  Jesus  Christ.  . .the  preaching  of  brotherly 
love  for  all  men  — the  capacity  of  giving  and  forgiving,  of  self-denial,  of 
helping  one’s  brother  and  sister  — which,  springing  from  the  love  of  God, 
is  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel;  the  preaching  of  the  mystery  of  evil  and  of  the 
active  search  for  good. 

. . . evangelization  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  take  account  of 
the  unceasing  interplay  of  the  Gospel  and  of  man’s  concrete  life,  both 
personal  and  social.  . .about  the  rights  and  duties  of  every  human  being, 
about  family  life  without  which  personal  growth  and  development  is  hardly 
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possible,  about  life  in  society,  about  international  life,  peace,  justice  and 
development  — a message  especially  energetic  today  about  liberation. 

. . . the  Church  as  the  Bishops  repeated  (at  the  ’74  Bishops’  Synod  in 
Rome)  has  the  duty  to  proclaim  the  liberation  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
many  of  whom  are  her  own  children  — the  duty  of  assisting  the  birth  of  this 
liberation,  of  giving  witness  to  it,  of  ensuring  that  it  is  complete.  This  is  not 
foreign  to  evangelization.” 

(Pope  Paul  VI  “Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World”,  Nos.  28-30.) 

“Evangelization  is  first  a call  to  personal  conversion,  our  own  and  that  of 
the  people  whom  we  serve.  It  is  urgent,  therefore,  that  we  come  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  our  mission  through  a continual  re-discovery  of  the  Gospel 
values  and  through  their  daily  application  to  our  personal  lives. 

At  the  same  time  evangelization  is  a call  for  the  integral  salvation  or  total 
liberation  of  individuals  and  peoples.  We  must  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  our  own  historical  context  with  its  cultural,  religious,  social,  economic 
and  political  dimensions.  People  are  profoundly  affected  by  all  these 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  That  is  why  evangelization  demands  the  trans- 
formation of  social,  economic  and  political  structures;  they  must  be  made 
to  serve  people  according  to  the  value  of  the  Gospel. 

The  work  of  evangelization  impels  us  to  seek  to  identify  the  movement 
of  the  Spirit  in  historical  events,  to  learn  from  them,  to  relate  them  to  our 
own  faith  and  to  interpret  them  in  relation  to  our  missionary  approach  in  ( 

other  countries.” 

(Chapter  Acts,  VI  General  Chapter  of  Scarboro  Missions  - Nos.  4,  14) 

I will  be  working  as  well  through  an  Editorial  Board  and  presenting  the 
sounds,  voices  and  experiences  of  the  ‘mission’  Church,  the  better  to  make 
available  to  you  mission  material  that  will  be  informative,  interesting,  provoca- 
tive and,  above  all,  hopefully  a call  to  mission  that  will  evoke  a greater  gospel 
response  in  our  daily  lives.  ■ j 

As  Pope  Paul  VI  stressed  in  Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World,  No.  19, 
mission  is  also  a matter  of.  . . “affecting  and,  as  it  were,  upsetting,  through  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  mankind’s  criteria  of  judgment,  determining  values, 
points  of  interest,  lines  of  thought,  sources  of  inspiration  and  models  of  life, 
which  are  in  contrast  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  plan  of  salvation. . This 
is  a mission  responsibility  that,  as  ^Hitor  I will  work  tn  <;erinu<;lv  fulfil  * 
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The  Year 
of  the 
Child 

This  Vietnamese  youngster  looks  out  of  a hostel 
for  the  boat  people  into  an  uncertain  future. 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 

Our  January  edition  was  devoted  to 
“1979,  the  Year  of  the  Child.  ’’  Father 
Boyle’s  article  this  month  focuses  on 
Japanese  children.  Some  of  the  article’s 
observations  are  cause  for  our  reflec- 
tion on  just  what  values,  attitudes, 
priorities  should  be  foremost  in  the 
Canadian  Christian  home  today. 

979  has  been  designated  the  Year  of 
the  Child.  Living  in  Japan  one 
wonders  why  a year  should  be  set 
aside  for  children  when  it  is  so  obvious 
that  every  day  is  children’s  day  in 
Japan.  I cannot  imagine  how  the 
Japanese  people  could  concentrate 
more  attention  on  their  children  than 
they  do  at  present.  But  I am  equally 
convinced  that  they  will  give  it  a good 
try  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Japanese  children  of  the  1970’s 
grow  up  comparatively  coddled  and 
carefree.  Compared  to  their  parents, 


whose  schooling  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  and  the  post-war 
scramble  for  a living,  these  children  en- 
joy a peaceful  existence  and  they  can 
be  seen  outside  running  and  laughing 
and  teasing  each  other  from  their  earli- 
est years.  In  their  primary  school  days 
they  are  wonderfully  natural  and  out- 
going. With  Japan’s  booming  economy 
even  Dad  is  enjoying  more  holidays 
than  ever  before.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  him  at  the  beach  during  the  hot 
summer  months  and  travelling  with  his 
family  on  some  weekends.  It  is  a happy 
time.  There  is  only  one  dark  cloud  on 
the  horizon  during  those  early  years  of 
childhood.  Examinations! 

Entrance  examinations!  Study  for 
entrance  to  a prestigious  High  school, 
which  paves  the  way  to  entrance  into  a 
famous  University  which  almost  guar- 
antees a position  in  a well  known  Com- 
pany, begins  usually  in  the  last  year 
of  Primary  School.  At  that  time  school 
companions  suddenly  take  on  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  competitors  in  the  sud- 
den death  race  to  success  or  the  newly 
coined  Japanese  expression,  “Happy 
Endo.” 

What  do  we  really  know  about  chil- 
dren who  already  realize  that  some 
day  they  will  have  to  write  very  dif- 
ficult entrance  examinations?  What  do 
we  know  about  children  who  have  seen 
the  reassuring  concept  of  ‘Lifetime 
employment’  eroded  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  office  workers 
as  opposed  to  factory  workers  and 
craftsmen?  What  do  we  know  of  chil- 
dren whose  first  words  were  “Mama” 
and  “Papa”  rather  than  the  traditional 
Otosan  and  Okasan ? What  can  you  pre- 
dict about  children  who  lisp  “Bye- 
bye”  instead  of  “Sayonara”?  What 
could  those  children  possibly  think 
about  such  things  as  the  rabbit  who 
lives  in  the  Moon  when  they  learned 
almost  as  soon  as  they  could  turn  on 
the  TV  set  (about  three  months  before 
they  could  walk)  that  the  moon  was  a 
desert  and  nobody  lived  there  except 


an  occasional  visiting  astronaut  and 
then  only  for  a few  days  at  a time? 
The  wildest  imaginings  of  their  grand- 
parents have  all  been  surpassed  by  the  j 
wonders  of  modern  technology  which  j 
these  children  seem  to  understand  in  a ] 
way  most  disconcerting  to  grandpa  who  ' 
has  a tendency  to  embroider  the  good 
old  days. 

A classic  fairy  tale  of  Japan  tells  of 
a fisherman  who  saved  the  life  of  a j 
turtle  and  was  rewarded  by  being  taken  j 
to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sea  on  that  same  j 
turtle’s  back.  The  Princess,  who  in- 
habited the  wonderful  castle  of  the 
deep,  invited  the  young  fisherman  to 
stay  and  enjoy  the  good  food,  the  ^ 
games  and  the  dancing  fish.  He  did 
and,  when  he  got  back  to  his  village,  i 
he  found  that  he  had  been  away  about  j 
twenty-five  years.  Today’s  children 
know  another  story  that  is  even  more 
fabulous.  One  of  their  own  Japanese 
soldiers  continued  to  fight  the  war  for 
thirty  years  in  the  jungles  of  the  Philip- 
pines. What  soldier  Onoda  saw,  on  his  j 
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return  to  Japan,  eclipses  anything  that 
fisherman  Urashima  Taro  ever  did.  So 
even  fairy  tales  are  made  to  appear 
commonplace  to  the  children  of  to- 
day in  Japan. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  most  part, 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  don’t  live  with 
the  family  any  more  and  so  young  Taro 
and  little  Sachiko  never  hear  any 
stories  about  how  it  used  to  be  way 
back  when. 

Considerable  concern  and  anxiety 
have  been  voiced  about  these  modern 
children  who  have  been  raised  with 
electric  pencil  sharpeners,  digital  wrist 
watches  and  pocket  calculators.  Almost 
everyday  in  the  newspaper  there  is  an 
article  bewailing  the  fact  that  today’s 
children  are  unable  to  sharpen  a pencil 
with  a knife.  In  fact,  so  the  complaint 
goes,  if  the  electricity  fails,  all  bets  are 
off!  Soon  they  will  not  even  be  able  to 
tell  the  time!  At  least  not  the  way  we 
learned  to  tell  the  time.  Remember? 
The  big  hand  is  on  10  and  the  little 


hand  is  on  4.  . . But  maybe  they’ll 
have  more  time  to  spend  on  other 
more  worthwhile  things.  . .like  watch- 
ing the  ‘boob  tube’  or  studying  for  en- 
trance examinations. 

Japanese  children  are  almost  as 
completely  immersed  in  the  school 
and  all  its  contingent  activities  as  their 
fathers  are  immersed  in  the  Company 
and  all  its  contingent  activities.  Only 
Mom  seems  to  have  a flexible  schedule 
and  recently  PTA  activities  have  tended 
to  take  up  the  slack.  Dad  supplied  the 
money  and  Mom  supplies  the  push. 

When  I first  came  to  Japan  I was 
amazed  to  see  hundreds  of  students 
travelling  about  the  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  It  was  apparently 
the  annual  school  excursion.  I was  told 
that  these  children  would  not  be  able 
to  travel  in  this  way  after  they  left 
school  and  so  this  school  trip  would  be 
a wonderful  memory  all  the  remaining 
days  of  their  uneventful  lives.  Recently 
I have  talked  to  youngsters  who  were 


Are  we  watching 
them  too  closely. 
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Learning  the  traditional  O-bon  dance. 


just  returning  from  a summer  in  the 
United  States,  looking  forward  to  the 
ski  trip  in  the  winter  vacation  and  al- 
ready planning  for  a year  in  England 
to  master  the  English  language.  Times 
seem  to  have  changed. 

Articles  in  the  newspapers  these 
days  point  up  such  distressing  problems 
as  the  brittle  bones  of  today’s  young- 
sters and  how  easily  they  break.  To 
hear  these  prophets  of  doom  tell  it, 
just  getting  up  from  in  front  of  the  TV 
to  get  another  sandwich  could  put  these 
modern  children  in  traction.  Apparent- 
ly they  are  so  trusting  of  their  environ- 
ment that  they  no  longer  put  out  their 
arms  to  break  their  fall  but  rather  tend 
to  fall  on  their  faces  more  than  ever 
before. 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember  here 
in  Japan  foreigners  have  been  complain- 
ing that  every  time  they  got  up  to  give 
their  seat  on  the  train  to  a harried 
housewife  she  would  invariably  usher 
little  Taro  into  the  vacant  space  while 


the  foreigner  fought  the  urge  to  take 
the  seat  back  again.  All  that  may  be 
changing  because  recently  a survey 
(there’s  one  nearly  every  day)  indicated 
that  today’s  children  have  weak  spines 
from  sitting  down  too  much.  This  may 
mean  more  seats  for  harried  house- 
wives but  I wouldn’t  bet  on  it. 

Are  you  beginning  to  get  the  mes- 
sage? Japanese  children  are  as  healthy 
as  they  ever  were.  More  so  because 
they  are  eating  more  nutritious  foods 
and  getting  better  training  at  school. 
There  are  too  many  people  observing 
this  generation  of  children.  In  less 
peaceful  times  nobody  had  any  time 
to  run  surveys  on  every  aspect  of  child- 
hood and  the  children  managed  to 
grow  up  and  take  their  rightful  place 
in  society.  This  generation  will  be  no 
different.  It  would  be  nice  to  see  these 
experts  take  an  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren of  under-developed  countries 
where  the  children  have  real  problems 
to  cope  with  — like  survival!* 
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A time  for  socializing. 

Scacboro's 

October 

Experience 

Michael  O'Kane,  SFM.  ^\s  principal  celebrant  and  homilist 

at  our  60th  Anniversary  Mass,  Bish- 
op George  Marskell,  SFM,  of  Itacoa- 
tiara,  Amazonas,  expressed  his  Gospel 
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Fathers  Pat  McDonough,  Jack  Mclver  and  Hugh  MacDougall. 


hope  for  the  Society,  as  members  met 
to  talk  of  the  Society  and  her  mission 
vis-a-vis  the  world  of  today. 

“For  60  years  now  we  are  a Society 
precisely  because  we  have  not  kept  the 
Good  News  of  God’s  Kingdom  to  our- 
selves. And  for  60  years  we  have  not 
even  contented  ourselves  with  just  an- 
nouncing the  Good  News.  We  have  at- 
tempted in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
help  create  conditions  whereby  the 
Kingdom  could  become  a reality  and 
whereby  it  could  grow.  We  have  not 
only  preached  the  faith  but  we  have 
attempted  to  live  it. 

“I  believe  it  was  Dom  Helder 
Camara  who  once  said  that  ‘faith  has 
two  eyes’.  One  looks  to  the  past,  the 
other  to  the  present  moment  where 
we  must  announce  and  live  the  faith 
and  revelation.  When  we  look  with 
both  eyes,  faith  avoids  becoming 
an  ‘outdated  traditionalism  and  an 


unconscious  progressism’. 

“God  continues  to  reveal  Himself 
throughout  history.  Historic  events 
question  our  conscience.  Faith  makes 
us  search  for  God’s  will  at  the  present 
moment.  Concrete  situations  in  the 
world  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  Christ  and  His  message. 

“I  think  most  of  us  would  agree 
that  our  mission  experience  tells  us 
that  two  questions  face  us  today,  more 
perhaps  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 
How  can  we  call  God,  Father,  and  our 
neighbour,  brother/sister,  in  a world 
where  so  many  people  are  exploited 
and  living  in  misery?  What  changes  are 
necessary  so  that  the  Good  News  of 
faith  in  God  as  Father  and  in  all 
men  as  brothers  and  sisters  becomes 
Good  News  in  reality?  Once  again  there 
is  the  challenge:  not  just  to  announce 
the  Gospel,  but  to  live  it.  Not  just  to 
say  ‘it  will  be’  but  to  work  so  that  the 
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Fathers  Bas  Kirby,  Mel  Stevens  and  Fred  Wakeham  renew  old  acquaintances. 


Gospel  is  a reality. 

“To  meet  this  challenge  continually 
we  have  to  take  seriously  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  Kingdom,  the  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

“For  60  years  we’ve  participated  in 
that  mission.  And  these  days  we  are 
renewing  our  commitment  to  it,  to 
announce  and  live  it  as  history,  as  the 
present  moment  demands.’’ 

Our  September  ’78  issue  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  presented  to  our  readers 
a full  coverage  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  VI  General  Chapter  of  the  Society 
held  in  the  summer  of  1978.  During 
Thanksgiving  week  of  October  1978, 
two  general  meetings  of  our  Scarboro 
men  here  in  Canada  were  held  at  the 
Scarboro  headquarters.  These  study 
days  were  meant  to  familiarize  our 
Scarboro  men  working  in  various  parts 
of  Canada  with  the  policies  and  con- 
clusions of  our  summer  meeting  (the 


VI  General  Chapter).  Thus  it  was  a 
meeting  to  discuss  among  ourselves 
the  principal  issues  presented  at  the 
Chapter  and  the  conclusions  reached 
by  our  elected  delegates.  The  meetings 
gave  the  newly-elected  governing  body 
of  the  Society,  the  General  Council, 
an  opportunity  to  present  and  explain 
the  Chapter  Acts  (the  temporary  Con- 
stitutions, which  determine  the  policy 
and  objectives  of  the  Society);  and  how 
they  hoped  to  implement  these  into 
the  mission  life  of  the  Society. 

The  attendance  and  active  participa- 
tion of  our  Canadian  members,  both 
active  and  retired,  was  an  inspiration. 
These  events  gave  each  member  the 
opportunity  to  raise  issues  that  affected 
their  membership  in  the  Society,  and 
allowed  the  Council  and  Chapter  dele- 
gates to  fully  explain  the  major  topics 
and  conclusions  of  the  Chapter  itself. 
While  all  of  our  problems  could  not  be 
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60th  Anniversary  celebration  — Bishop  George  Marskeii  with  concelebrants, 
Fathers  Hugh  Sharkey  and  Craig  Strang. 


solved,  a greater  understanding  of  the 
‘Chapter  and  delegate  mentality ' came 
about  during  our  days  together.  Finally, 
it  was  a real  opportunity  for  all  of  us 
to  renew  our  common  commitment  to 
mission,  to  renew  old  friendships  and 
J strengthen  our  bonds  in  the  variety 
of  pastoral,  teaching  and  administrative 
tasks  we  are  engaged  in  across  the 
country. 

The  reunion  and  meetings  brought 
all  of  us  here  at  home  together  as  a 
family  to  celebrate  our  60th  Anniver- 
sary as  a Canadian  mission  group. 
Speaking  at  our  family  celebrations,  Fr. 
Flugh  Sharkey  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  group  in  this  way:  “It 
is  a happy  coincidence  that  we  hold 
our  reunion  and  our  family  anniversary 
during  the  days  of  Thanksgiving.  As 
we  celebrate  60  years  of  Society  life, 
the  deepest  sentiment  in  our  hearts  is 
that  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  graces 
and  blessings  of  these  years;  gratitude 
too,  to  those  benefactors  and  friends, 


living  and  dead,  whose  sustained  help 
has  enabled  Scarboro  to  grow  from 
the  mustard  seed  of  the  early,  difficult 
years  into  an  organization  which  has 
indeed  made  its  impact  on  the  Church 
in  Canada  and  in  those  countries 
served  by  Scarboro  members.  There 
may  be  a generation  gap  between  the 
older  missioners  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers. Mission  methods  of  old  may  be 
much  different  from  the  mission  con- 
cepts of  today,  but  let  us  strive  always 
for  unity.  Let  all  of  us  remain  open 
and  receptive.  We  have  a mandate  to 
preach  Christ  to  the  nations  and  Christ 
is  God,  and  God  is  love.  May  our  love 
of  Christ  always  unite  us.”  The  expres- 
sions of  Bishop  Marskeii  at  the  An- 
niversary Mass,  and  of  Fr.  Flugh 
Sharkey  at  our  anniversary  celebrations 
aptly  describe  our  October  experience. 
It  was  positive,  it  strengthened  the 
Society,  it  renewed  us  all  in  our  com- 
mon task  and  call  to  mission  — both 
here  at  home  and  abroad.* 
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Ike  Imprisoied  Society 


“Realizing  that  South  Africa  has  entered  a critical  phase  in  the  rejection  by  the 
majority  of  its  people  of  a social  and  political  system  of  oppression,  we  add 
our  corporate  voice  as  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  to  the  cry 
for  a radical  revision  of  the  system. 

People  starved  of  freedom,  deprived  of  their  just  rights  and  humiliated  in 
their  personal  and  corporate  dignity  will  not  rest  until  a proper  balance  of 
justice  is  achieved. 

We  affirm  that  in  this  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and,  as  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  working  within  our  Church  for  a clearer  expression 
of  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  deprived,  so  we  commit  ourselves  equally 
to  working  for  peace  through  justice  in  fraternal  collaboration  with  all  other 
churches,  agencies  and  persons  dedicated  to  this  cause. 

We  again  profess  our  conviction,  so  often  repeated,  that  the  only  solution 
of  our  racial  tensions  consists  in  conceding  full  citizen  and  human  rights  to  all 
persons  in  the  Republic,  not  by  choice  on  the  false  grounds  of  colour,  but  on 
the  grounds  of  the  common  humanity  of  all  men,  taught  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.” 

— South  African  Catholic  Bishops  Conference 
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A look  at  the  world. 

For  our  Lenten  reading  and  reflection 
we  present  three  articles  on  South 
A frica. 

These  articles  should  cause  all  of 
us  to  reflect  on  our  “mission’  as  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  in  the  global  village 
of  our  modern  world.  The  articles  chal- 
lenge us  as  a so-called  Christian  country 
vis-a-vis  our  Gospel  values  (with  respect 
to  difficult  and  risky  Gospel  solutions 
in  a far-off  country);  they  should  also 
challenge  us  to  examine  and  search 
out  the  same  areas  of  Gospel  concern 
here  at  home. 

We  present  these  articles  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Canadian  Catholic  Or- 
ganization for  Development  and  Peace. 
Besides  contributing  to  a greater  under- 
standing of  the  South  A frica  n situation, 
it  may  urge  us  all  to  a greater  awareness 
of  our  Christian  missionary  commit- 
ment. 

Couth  Africa,  a country  one-seventh 

^the  size  of  Canada,  has  a popula- 
tion of  more  than  25  million  people. 
There  are  only  4.3  million  whites  in 
South  Africa,  yet  they  have  a monop- 
oly of  political  power  and  economic 
privilege  over  the  country’s  18.6 
million  blacks  and  more  than  3 million 
Asian  and  coloured  peoples.  For  in 
South  Africa,  the  policy  of  Apartheid 
decrees  that  the  four  main  racial  groups 
shall  be  kept  separate.  Public  facilities 
are  segregated;  railway  stations,  trains 
and  buses,  libraries,  theatres,  galleries 
and  museums;  restaurants,  and  toilets; 
sports  facilities,  beaches  and  other 
recreational  areas.  Facilities  for  blacks 
are  not  merely  separate  from  those  for 
whites,  but  are  invariably  of  inferior 
quality. 

Buttressed  by  these  discriminatory 
laws  and  practices  of  the  Apartheid 
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system,  the  white  minority  deny  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  African 
peoples.  Unwilling  to  share  power  or 
suffer  competition,  the  white  minority 
has  sought  to  frustrate  every  attempt 
of  the  black  people  to  win  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  South  Africa 
has  thus  become  a veritable  prison  in 
which  the  white  regime  is  the  warden 
and  the  country’s  blacks  their  prisoners. 
For  the  blacks,  restrictions  on  free- 
dom begin  at  birth.  From  then  on  the 
education,  employment,  residence  and 
movement  of  every  black  individual  is 
regulated  by  the  white  authorities. 
Cheap  black  labour  is  the  foundation 
of  white  wealth  and  prosperity  and  of 
the  profits  of  overseas  investors.  A 
system  so  unjust  and  exploitative  can 
only  be  maintained  by  constant  repres- 
sion. At  the  heart  of  this  prison  is  the 
apartheid  system  which,  as  recent 


events  have  shown,  is  not  only  a 
tyranny  to  its  own  subjects,  but  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
all  Africa. 

The  Badge  of  Slavery 

Every  African  in  South  Africa  over 
the  age  of  16  must  carry  a pass.  It 
bears  his  or  her  name,  identity  num- 
ber, ethnic  group,  employer’s  name 
and  address,  and  details  of  taxes  and 
levies  paid.  Failure  to  produce  the 
pass  on  demand,  or  possessing  a pass 
which  lacks  any  of  the  requisite 
stamps,  is  an  offence.  A total  of 
216,112  males  and  33,918  females 
were  arrested  for  such  offencesthrough- 
out  the  country  during  1976,  an 
average  of  more  than  160  persons  a 
day. 

Africans  are  the  only  racial  group 
in  South  Africa  required  to  carry 
(continued  on  page  18) 
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Railway  workers  in  Namibia. 


O God,  who  gives  laws  to  humanity 
and  to  all  creation,  supervise  all 
those  who  profess  to  maintain  the 
law.  Raise  up  protest  whenever 
their  law  becomes  a new  lawlessness. 
Remind  them  that  they  are  the  ser- 
vants, not  the  masters  of  the  people. 
Give  them  the  self  respect  they  need 
to  reject  the  role  of  oppressor’s 
pawn  in  abusing  your  poor  and  those 
who  stand  with  their  victims,  and 
for  whom  Jesus  our  Brother  died. 

Amen 
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O God  who  gives  Life,  you  have  made 
men  and  women  of  one  stock  and  one 
family,  turn  our  eyes  from  outward 
differences,  open  our  hearts  to  our 
common  humanity,  let  us  embrace  caringly 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  your  one 
household.  We  make  this  prayer  through 
your  Son  who  gave  his  life  so  that 
others  might  more  fully  live. 

Amen 
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(continued  from  page  15) 

passes;  other  groups  carry  identity 
documents  which  do  not  have  to  be 
produced  on  demand.  The  Pass  Laws, 
by  controlling  the  movement  of 
Africans  at  all  times,  are  essentially  a 
device  for  regulating  the  black  labour 
supply  to  white  farms,  factories  and 
•homes.  In  search  of  ‘idlers,  vagrants 
and  undesirables’,  the  police  stop 
Africans  arbitrarily,  check  them  in 
public  places,  and  raid  their  homes  at 
night. 

Passes  are  hated  by  the  African 
people  as  a badge  of  slavery.  Over  the 
years,  vigorous  campaigns  have  been 
mounted  to  protest  against  them. 
Rural  Life  in  South  Africa 

Black  mothers  struggle  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  conditions  of  poverty 
and  deprivation.  Many  are  effectively 
single  parents  living  in  the  “homelands” 
or  bantustans  — their  husbands  are 
away  working  as  migrant  labourers  or 
commuters.  Theoretically  the  income 
of  these  workers  constitutes  a large 
proportion  of  the  gross  income  of  each 
homeland.  However,  in  practice,  a sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  income  is 


(Photo  Credit: 
Peter  Fraenkel) 


Native  reserve  in 
Namibia. 


spent  in  the  ‘white’  areas.  In  the  study 
based  on  several  bantustans,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  only  20 
per  cent  of  the  income  earned  by 
migrants  flows  back  to  the  homeland 
in  cash  or  kind. 

To  provide  for  their  children  many 
women  must  leave  the  homelands  to 
find  work  in  the  cities  as  nannies  and 
servants  looking  after  white  children  — 
while  their  own  infants  are  looked 
after  by  relatives  or  friends. 

From  an  early  age  black  children 
in  the  country  areas  are  expected 
to  work,  white  employers  pay  them 
little  or  nothing.  Boys  tend  sheep  and 
cattle;  girls  wash,  carry,  clean  and 
cook;  both  dig  and  hoe  and  help  to 
harvest  crops.  Schooling  is  hard  to 
get,  there  are  too  few  schools,  fees 
to  pay,  books  and  uniforms  to  buy. 

For  those  who  do  succeed  in  ob- 
taining education,  there  are  few  op- 
portunities on  leaving  school  outside 
subsistence  agriculture  or  low  paid 
farm  work.  These  children  have  little 
hope  of  escape  to  a better  life. 

Africans  working  on  farms  in  South 
Africa  are  one  of  the  most  exploited 
sections  of  the  black  labour  force. 
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Migrant  workers  in  Namibia. 


(Photo  Credit:  Peter  Fraenkei) 


Black  workers  on  South  African  farms, 
earned  on  the  average  as  little  as 
R1 85.32  (1  South  African  Rand  = 
$1.35  Cdn.)  in  1974.  White  workers 
earned  R3,439.07,  almost  20  times  as 
much.  Black  agricultural  workers  have 
little  prospect  of  improving  their  pay 
or  conditions,  since  in  most  cases  they 
may  not  leave  the  land  nor  join  or  form  , 
trade  unions. 

In  South  Africa  convict  labour  is 
used  on  white  farms,  drawn  from 
‘farm  jails’  partly  paid  for  by  the 
farmers.  Between  1975-76,  4,233,800 
work  days  were  spent  by  prisoners  on 
hire  to  private  persons  including 
farmers.  Only  black  prisoners  are  hired 
out  as  labourers  and  no  payments 
accrue  to  the  prisoners. 

Urban  Life 

South  Africa  has  some  of  the 
world’s  most  modern  cities  with  all  the 
amenities  that  would  be  available  in 
the  major  centres  in  Canada.  However, 


South  African  policy  allows  Africans 
into  the  cities  and  other  ‘white’  areas 
(87  per  cent  of  the  country)  only  inso- 
far as  they  serve  the  economic  needs 
of  the  whites.  Under  apartheid  a vast 
bureaucracy  exists  to  prevent  African 
workers  from  taking  up  permanent 
residence  in  the  cities  in  which  they 
work. 

For  the  most  part,  blacks  are  con- 
fined to  slums,  ghettos  and  shanty 
towns  on  the  outskirts  of  South 
Africa’s  large  centers.  In  one  such 
center,  Soweto,  outside  of  Johannes- 
burg, where  violent  protests  erupted 
on  June  16,  1976,  a million  people 
are  crammed  into  100,000  matchbox 
homes.  In  nearby  Alesandra  Township, 
Africans  live  in  single-sex  hostels, 
huge  prison-like  barracks  where  hus- 
bands or  wives,  children  and  pets  are 
prohibited. 

Under  the  South  African  govern- 
ment’s policy  of  forcible  segregation, 
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thousands  of  Africans  have  been  un- 
willingly removed  from  their  homes 
and  dumped  in  barren  areas  in  the  re- 
serves and  ‘resettlement  camps’. 

Here  they  must  try  to  restart  their 
lives  on  the  bleak  veld,  in  corrugated 
iron  huts  and  wooden  shacks,  far  from 
anywhere.  Food,  water,  firewood  — 
everything  has  to  be  fetched. 

The  people  sent  to  these  places  are 
described  as  ‘superfluous  appendages’ 
whose  labour  is  not  required  in  white 
South  Africa.  They  are  the  very  young, 
the  old,  the  women  and  the  sick  — 
those  least  equipped  to  live  in  such 
harsh  conditions. 

Industry 

South  Africa’s  wealth  is  the  product 
of  black  labour.  Africans,  coloureds 
and  Indian  together  form  82.1%  of  the 
economically  active  population. 

White  workers  monopolize  the 
skilled  trades  and  professions,  en- 
couraging European  immigration  rather 
than  training  blacks  and  thereby  fac- 
ing competition  or  integration  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Blacks  provide 
the  backbone  of  the  country’s  economy 
but  are  kept  in  a position  of  weakness 
by  low  wages  and  restrictive  legislation. 


African  trade  unions  are  treated 
as  if  illegal.  They  may  not  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  their  members,  organizers 
are  harassed  and  banned,  offices  are 
raided;  strikers  are  dismissed,  sent  to 
enforced  unemployment  in  the  re- 
serves, and  often  fined  or  imprisoned. 

In  1976,  there  were  113  unlawful 
strikes,  according  to  statements  to  the 
South  African  Parliament  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Minister  stated  that  there 
were  no  lawful  strikes  which  illustrates 
the  ambiguity  surrounding  the  legality 
of  strikes  in  South  Africa. 

South  African  black  workers  are 
poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  As  econo- 
mic wealth  increases,  they  are  be- 
coming relatively  poorer;  in  all  sectors 
the  white-black  wage  gap  is  widening. 

Average  Monthly  Earnings  per 
person  employed  in  1976 


R = South  African  Rand 

White 

African 

Coloured 

Asian 

R 571 

R 126 

R 154 

R 183 

The  Mines 

Mining  is  the  mainstay  of  the  white 
South  African  economy,  yet  it  depends 
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on  a continuous  supply  of  black 
workers. 

In  South  Africa  almost  90%  of  mine 
workers  are  African,  carrying  out 
heavy  manual  tasks  deep  underground 
in  hot  and  dangerous  conditions.  They 
work  six  days  a week  for  up  to  a year 
at  a time,  without  holidays. 

White  miners  are  a privileged  group. 
For  less  dangerous  and  difficult  work 
they  earn  higher  wages,  an  average  of 
R671.31  per  month  in  1976.  Black 
mine  workers  earned  an  average  of 
R89.37  in  the  same  period.  In  addition 
whites  live  in  their  own  homes,  while 
black  miners  are  contract  workers 
housed  in  closed  compounds,  separated 
by  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  fami- 
lies. 

Africans  from  neighbouring  coun- 
tries come  to  work  in  South  African 
mines  in  the  absence  of  employment 
at  home  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  South  African  blacks. 

Migratory  Labour 

Apartheid  allows  Africans  into  the 
cities  and  other  ‘white’  areas  only  in- 
sofar as  they  serve  the  economic  needs 
of  the  whites.  The  ‘black’  areas,  for- 
merly called  Native  Reserves,  now 
‘Bantu  Homelands’,  which  comprise 
only  13%  of  the  land,  are  allocated  to 
the  18  million  Africans,  who  comprise 
three-quarters  of  the  total  population. 

Though  more  live  outside  than 
within  the  reserves,  Africans  are  driven 
to  return  there  frequently  through  the 
application  of  the  pass  laws  and  labour 
recruiting  regulations.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  apartheid  planners  to  turn  all 
black  workers  into  migrant  labourers, 
without  rights  in  the  white  areas  where 
their  labour  is  needed. 

Migrant  labour,  whether  forced  or 
voluntary,  is  the  pattern  throughout 


Gold  mine  workers  on  the  Transvaal. 

(Photo  Credit:  John  Seymour) 


South  Africa.  It  tears  apart  millions  of 
African  families,  separates  parents  and 
children,  destroys  marriages  and  has 
profoundly  disrupted  all  African  com- 
munities, both  urban  and  rural. 


Education 

Education  for  whites  in  South 
Africa  is  compulsory  and  free.  For 
Africans  it  is  neither. 

According  to  figures  available  in 
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Children  in  re- 
serve. 


1975-76  the  South  African  govern- 
ment spent  R644  on  each  white  school- 
child  and  less  than  R42  on  each  Afri- 
can school-child.  In  1976  the  student- 
teacher  ratio  for  whites  was  1 : 20.  For 
blacks  the  same  ratio  was  1 :52. 

Many  African  children  never  get  to 
school  at  all.  Of  those  who  do,  half 
drop  out  before  completing  five  years’ 
learning.  Barely  12%  reach  secondary 
school. 

In  South  Africa  there  are  separate 
schools  for  each  racial  group:  Africans, 
Indians,  Coloureds  and  Whites. 

The  gross  discrepancy  in  educational 
provision  between  black  and  white 
children  in  South  Africa  has  a far- 
reaching  political  significance  — it 
keeps  black  people  in  the  inferior  posi- 
tion intended  for  them  in  apartheid 
society. 

Early  in  1976,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  South  Africa  decided  in 
principle  to  integrate  its  private  schools. 
This  move  was  supported  by  the  Metho- 
dist and  Anglican  Churches  along  with 
the  United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa. 
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(Photo  Credit: 
Tony  McGrath) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1977  school 
year  the  Catholic  Church  admitted 
some  black  students  to  various  of  its 
schools  and  is  now  locked  in  discussion 
with  the  South  African  authorities  in 
an  effort  to  amend  the  law  to  enable 
pupils  of  all  races  to  be  admitted  to 
private  schools. 

Health 

World  Health  Organization  estimates 
suggest  that  only  half  the  babies  born 
in  African  reserve  areas  in  South  Africa 
reach  the  age  of  five. 


Infant 

Mortality  rates  per  1,000 

live  births,  1970-75: 

White 

Asian  Coloured 

African 

19 

37  96 

94 

Results  of  a medical  survey  pub- 
lished in  the  SA  Medical  Journal  in 
1976  revealed  that  in  the  rural  Trans- 
kei  Village  where  the  study  was  carried 
out,  36%  of  the  children  under  five 
were  suffering  from  malnutrition,  and 
30%  of  the  children  born  died  before 
the  age  of  two.  Poverty  means  mal- 
nutrition, deficiency  diseases,  infec- 


Weenen  Resettlement  Area.  (Photo  Credit:  John  Seymour) 


tions  and  hunger.  South  Africa  is  a 
rich  agricultural  food-exporting  coun- 
try, yet  its  children  starve. 

Overall  health  statistics  point  drama- 
tically to  the  gap  which  exists  in  this 
area  between  the  races. 


TB 

Deaths 

Cases  Reported 

due  to  TB 

White 

737 

38 

Coloured  7,046 

566 

Asian 

508 

21 

African  45,414 

1,614 

Other 

124 

5 

Total  53,829 

2,244 

^olice  and  Repression 


Arrest  and  imprisonment  are  com- 
mon experiences  in  the  lives  of  black 
people  in  South  Africa.  221  people 
out  of  every  10,000  are  in  prison  at 
any  one  time  — most  of  them  blacks 
imprisoned  under  the  pass  laws.  The 
police  are  often  callous,  treating  Afri- 
cans without  respect  or  restraint,  and 
even  with  brutality. 

Assisted  by  a network  of  agents  and 


informers,  the  police  ruthlessly  sup- 
press black  political  activity.  Under 
the  detention  laws,  notably  the  Ter- 
rorism Act,  thousands  of  people  have 
been  detained  for  long  periods  without 
trial;  interrogation  of  them  includes 
torture.  From  March  1976  till  Novem- 
ber 1977,  19  persons  were  known  to 
have  died  while  in  detention  under 
terms  of  security  legislation  including 
Mr.  Steve  Biko  founder  of  the  Black 
Consciousness  movement. 

A large,  well-equipped  security 
force  is  maintained  in  defence  of 
white  supremacy.  Every  year  the 
money  spent  by  apartheid’s  rulers  on 
new  and  more  lethal  defence  measures 
increases.  South  Africa,  which  now 
possesses  the  potential  to  become  a 
major  nuclear  power,  allocates  one 
fifth  of  its  government  spending  to  the 
police,  prison  and  defence  forces.  Mili- 
tary training  is  compulsory  for  white 
men,  and  most  able  bodied  whites  are 
drawn  into  some  form  of  (semi)-mili- 
tary  organization. 

Armed  police  are  called  out  during 
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strikes  and  boycotts  as  well  as  at  politi- 
cal meetings  and  demonstrations.  They 
are  authorized  to  use  tear  gas,  dogs 
and  baton  charges,  and  to  fire  into  the 
crowd. 

Towards  the  end  of  1 976  and  during 
early  1977,  numerous  newspaper  re- 
ports appeared  giving  details  of  youths 
who  had  been  blinded  or  partially 
blinded  as  a result  of  the  police  using 
birdshot  during  unrest.  A doctor  at 
St.  John  Eye  Hospital,  Soweto,  said 
that  the  average  age  of  the  children  he 
had  treated  for  such  injuries  was  12 
years. . . 

In  February,  Rev.  Scholter,  General 
Secretary  of  The  Catholic  Bishops  Con- 
ference, said  that  through  information 
supplied  by  the  conference’s  31  bishops 
there  was  “clear  and  irrefutable  evi- 
dence’’ of  police  brutality  during  recent 
unrest  in  South  Africa. 

The  bishops  drew  attention  to 
seemingly  systematic  beatings  and  un- 
justified shootings  during  disturbances 
and  the  cold-blooded  torture  of  de- 
tained persons. 


Estimates  on  military  and  security 
spending,  which  includes  police, 
prisons,  etc.  1 976-77: 

R1, 609, 630, 000  - 19.96%  of  total 
Government  budget. 

Protest  and  Resistance 

The  resistance  movement  in  South 
Africa  goes  back  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  every  conceivable  avenue  for 
promoting  peaceful  change  has  been 
exhaustively  explored.  In  June  1952, 
the  African  National  Congress  of 
South  Africa  launched  a ‘Defiance 
Campaign’  of  peaceful  protest  against 
the  unjust  laws  of  apartheid.  Other 
demonstrations  and  boycotts  followed; 
in  1957,  for  example,  Africans  staged 
a four  month  boycott  of  local  bus  ser- 
vices in  the  Johannesburg  township 
of  Alexandra,  in  protest  at  an  increase 
in  fares. 

It  was  rapidly  becoming  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  solidarity  and  determi- 
nation of  the  black  majority  were  in- 
stant targets  for  government  violence 
and  repression.  In  June  1959,  at  least 


Primary  school  children  — Transkei. 
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Resettlement  camp. 


three  Africans  were  killed  in  a police 
baton  charge  upon  a women’s  demon- 
stration at  Cato  Manor,  Durban.  The 
women  were  protesting  conditions  in 
the  townships  — low  wages,  high  crime 
rates,  police  raids,  insecurity,  slums 
without  lighting  or  drainage. 

The  culmination  came  in  1960, 
when  69  people  in  a peaceful  demon- 
stration at  Sharpeville,  were  shot  and 
killed  by  the  police. 

White  South  Africa  imprisons  and 
silences  those  who  dare  to  stand  up 
for  a non-racial  society.  Many  political 
prisoners  have  been  jailed  for  life.  In 
South  Africa  there  is  no  remission  of 
sentence. 

Despite  continuing  repressions,  de- 
fiance of  the  apartheid  regime  has 
spread  in  new  directions.  Students, 
both  black  and  white,  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  protesting  against 
education  policies,  police  brutality  and 
starvation  wages,  as  in  the  Soweto 
event  in  June  1976.  Black  workers 
have,  over  the  last  few  years,  provided 
dramatic  proof  through  so-called  “un- 
lawful strikes”,  of  their  determination 


(Photo  Credit:  Tony  McGrath) 


to  fight  for  improved  living  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

Recently,  a few,  much-publicized 
relaxations  of  “petty”  apartheid  have 
been  made  in  South  Africa,  affecting 
some  parks,  a few  theatres,  and  some 
hotels  which  (like  those  surrounding 
South  Africa’s  main  airport)  have  been 
given  special  ‘international’  status  so 
that  apartheid  can,  for  diplomatic  and 
propaganda  reasons,  be  suspended. 

Such  cosmetic  gestures  are  of  little 
interest  to  the  people  who  suffer  under 
apartheid.  The  changes  necessary  in 
South  Africa  run  deeper  than  the  races 
sharing  park  benches  or  theatres. 
Rather,  a fundamental  transformation 
is  required  where  black  and  white  ob- 
tain the  same  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  control  of  their  own  lives  as 
persons  and  as  citizens. 

Given  the  past  25  years,  many 
Africans  feel  that  the  avenues  for  legal 
change  in  South  Africa  have  been  ex- 
hausted. This  frustrating  failure  has 
turned  many  to  opt  for  the  use  of 
force  in  reaction  to  the  cruelty  of 
South  African  society. 


_ 
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Glossary 

Banning: 

A form  of  house  arrest  that  can  be 
applied  to  persons  or  organizations; 
but  is  primarily  applied  to  individuals 
opposed  to  government  apartheid 
policies.  A banned  person  generally 
may  not  speak  with  more  than  one 
person  at  a time,  remain  within  a pre- 
scribed area  determined  by^government 
authorities  (often  only  his  or  her  home) 
and  can  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  from 
his  native  city  or  town;  cannot  write, 
publish  or  speak  publicly  on  anything. 
Violations  of  any  of  these  things  can 
result  in  more  severe  punishment. 

Homeland  (bantustans): 

A group  of  artificially  created  areas 
designated  as  “homelands”  for  black 
Africans.  The  homelands  represent  the 
territory  of  1 3 percent  of  South  Africa. 

Acts  of  Suppression: 

The  Suppression  of  Communism 
Act,  The  Sabotage  Act,  The  Terrorism 
Act,  The  Riotous  Assemblies  Act,  The 
Unlawful  Organizations  Act,  The  Public 

The  future  belongs  to  them. 


Safety  Act  — originally  and  in  theory 
were  designed  to  maintain  public  order 
and  safety.  But  these  Acts  are  used  by 
the  South  African  government  for  ar- 
rests of  whom  it  wishes,  when  it  wishes 
and  no  reasons  for  arrest  need  be  given. 
Under  these  laws  a person  can  be  held 
incommunicado,  is  denied  access  to  a 
lawyer,  his  or  her  family,  friends,  for 
as  long  as  the  government  deems  it 
necessary.  A detainee  under  any  of  the 
“Acts”  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  captors 
with  many  deaths  resulting  from  de- 
tention and  allegations  of  torture  while 
under  interrogation  by  police.  A new 
law  now  introduced  by  the  government 
prevents  police  from  being  prosecuted 
for  such  actions. 

Soweto: 

An  acronym  for  Southwest  Town- 
ships. An  artificially  created  black  en- 
clave on  the  outskirts  of  Johannesburg. 
Part  of  the  plan  for  housing  thousands 
of  so-called  “migratory”  black  workers 
for  the  mines,  businesses  and  homes  of 
the  whites.  Soweto  was  the  scene  of 
violent  protests  on  J une  1 6,  1 976.  • 

(Photo  Credit:  Tony  McGrath) 
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A LETTER 
FROM  A PRIEST 


The  author  is  a priest  who  works  in 
South  Africa.  He  wrote  the  following 
statement  early  in  1978  at  the  height 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Young  Chris- 
tian Workers.  The  text  has  been  edited 
slightly. 

our  last  count,  the  Security  Police 

had  detained  19  young  people  be- 
longing to  our  Church  organization. 
The  Police  have  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
arrest  2 or  3 others,  who  have  sought  a 
frail  sanctuary  on  Church  property. 
Most  of  them  are  Catholics  and  some 
of  the  finest  youth  lay  leaders.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  this  country  that  the 
Police  of  a “Christian  State”  have  hit  a 
Christian  Church  with  such  oppressive 
determination. 

These  young  people  have  been  ar- 
rested under  the  Terrorism  Act  or  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  This  will  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  they  are 
“terrorists”. 

Were  these  19  young  Christians  de- 
tained because  they  were  seen  plotting 
to  overthrow  the  powerful  establish- 
ment of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment? Were  they  seen  taking  arms 
against  a system  which  maintains  law 
and  order  in  oppressing  the  poor  by 
means  of  its  economic  might  and  the 
formidable  power  of  its  Police?  They 
are  ordinary  young  Christians  (not  one 
of  them  has  a University  degree),  who 
in  a desperate  situation  were  craving 
for  a decent  life,  better  working  condi- 


tions . . . and  who  does  not? 

These  young  people  saw  some  of 
their  friends  forced  into  working  12 
hours  a day,  7 days  a week  . . . they 
saw  others  work  on  dangerous  ma- 
chines without  the  safety  device  that 
slows  down  the  production  . . . they 
witnessed  others  pushed  into  qualified 
jobs  without  the  qualification  nor  the 
corresponding  salary  . . . they  experi- 
enced being  paid  without  the  pay  slip 
which  could  explain  the  unusually 
large  deductions . . . they  saw  women, 
their  sisters,  wives,  mothers  work  even- 
ing overtime  exposed  to  dangerous  re- 
turn journeys  in  the  dark.  They  have 
reacted  to  these  situations;  and  what 
person  in  his  right  mind  and  with  a 
heart  of  flesh  would  not  have  reacted? 

They  saw,  witnessed  and  experi- 
enced these  situations;  situations  which 
are  all  illegal  and  punishable  under 
South  African  Labour  laws . . . and 
yet,  they  were  punished  because  they 
wanted  the  law  to  be  implemented. 
They  were  victimized  because  they 
wanted  to  solve  these  injustices  in  us- 
ing the  framework  of  the  Labour  Legis- 
lation. Are  we  to  surmise  that  they 
were  punished  because  they  proved 
the  Labour  Department  inefficient  or 
corrupt? 

They  are  also  punished  because 
they  are  Christians  and  Catholics.  They 
are  experiencing  religious  persecutions. 
Let  it  be  made  quite  clear  that  a Chris- 
tian who  witnesses  an  unjust  situation 
and  does  nothing  about  it,  becomes  an 
accomplice  to  that  injustice  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  a follower  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  conviction  of  the  Church. 
This  was  proclaimed  by  the  Roman 
Synod  of  Bishops  in  1971 : 

“Action  on  behalf  of  justice  and 
participation  in  the  transformation  of 
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the  world  fully  appears  to  us  as  a con- 
stitutive dimension  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
Church’s  mission  for  the  redemption 
of  the  human  race  and  its  liberation 
from  every  oppressive  situation. 

“The  Church  firmly  believes  that 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  is  a re- 
quirement of  the  Gospel  and  as  such 
must  occupy  a central  position  in  its 
ministry.”  (Osservatore  Romano,  Eng- 
lish edition,  7.11.71) 

This  is  also  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
“Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  what  is  right,  they  shall  be 
satisfied.”  (Matthew  5:6) 

“Blessed  are  those  who  are  perse- 
cuted in  the  cause  of  right,  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  (Matthew  5:10) 
If  a Christian  does  not  follow  this 
path,  on  judgment  day  he  will  have  to 
answer  for  his  actions  and  omissions. 
And,  it  will  not  matter  how  many 
times  he  will  have  said,  “Lord,  Lord!” 
or  whether  he  read  his  Bible  every 
morning. 

“I  tell  you  solemnly,  insofar  as  you 
neglected  to  do  this  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  you  neglected  to  do  this  to 
me.  And  they  will  go  away  to  eternal 
punishment.”  (Matthew  25:45-46) 

This  persecution  of  the  Church  is 
subtle,  because  it  only  hurts  the  poor, 
the  little  people,  the  inarticulate, 
those  who  have  no  access  to  mass 
media,  those  who  have  no  voice.  Thus 
it  divides  the  Church.  This  persecution 
only  hits  those  who,  with  Christian 
convictions,  are  working  for  more  jus- 
tice. It  is  subtle,  because  it  does  not 
stop  people  worshipping  God  who 
they  cannot  see,  but  prevents  them 
loving  their  neighbour  that  they  can 
see.  In  the  light  of  John’s  first  letter, 


this  is  a refined  form  of  hypocrisy. 
(I  John  4:20) 

This  persecution  is  an  attempt  to 
hit  the  Church  through  the  YCW.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Bishops’  Conference 
said  to  me  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation:  “The  YCW  is  not  under  the 
wing  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  Church. 
Lay  people,  giving  their  time  and  their 
future  for  the  work  of  God,  are  the 
Church.  To  attack  them  is  to  attack 
the  Church.” 

Some  people  might  say,  “These 
Christians  are  going  against  the  Laws 
of  the  State.”  When  Nero -started  his 
persecution  in  64  AD,  he  did  not  go 
around  the  streets  of  Rome  killing 
Christians,  he  did  what  modern  fol- 
lowers will  imitate  ...  he  passed  a law 
and  legally  persecuted  the  Christians, 
who  in  those  days  coincidentally  were 
the  poor  of  the  Empire. 

Today,  Christians  are  not  thrown 
to  the  lions . . . they  are  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  jailers,  whose  reputation 
is  notorious.  When  Public  Authority 
resorts  to  terrorist  methods  under 
legal  cover,  the  poor  people  have  every- 
thing to  fear.  If  Public  Authority  can 
win  us  over  to  their  position  through 
rational  arguments,  why  do  they  use 
violence?  Is  it  because  the  case  they 
have  to  present  is  not  strong  enough 
and  has  to  be  reinforced  with  brutal 
force?  It  is  only  because  his  arguments 
could  not  be  answered,  that  the  deacon 
Stephen  was  stoned  to  death  (Acts  7). 

In  spite  of  the  present  persecution, 
we  know  that  our  work  will  continue. 
We  know  that  if  the  State  confronts 
the  Church,  the  Church  will  not  lose. 
The  Empires  that  have  tried  before  did 
not  last  the  lifetime  of  a poppy  in  the 
flowerbed  of  History.  Who  remembers 
them  still? 
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I can  only  reaffirm  what  Church 
Leaders  have  demanded:  that  the 

: young  Christian  workers  detained  be 
released  or  charged.  I ask  further  that 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  be  recog- 
nized and  that  Christians  be  allowed 
freely  to  seek  and  work  for  what  is 
right.  I hope  that  this  appeal  will  be 
heard  by  all  people  of  goodwill,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  • 

A LETTER  TO  MY 
WHITE  SISTERS 

by  a South  African  woman. 

reetings  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
^-*Jesus  Christ. 

I write  to  you  as  a sister  in  Christ 
and  your  neighbour.  If  perhaps  you  do 
not  accept  that  a Black  could  be  your 
sister  or  neighbour,  then  do  not  read 
this  letter.  It  is  not  meant  for  you. 

At  this  time  when  our  country  is 
faced  with  internal  strife,  I feel  com- 
pelled to  question  the  standpoint  of 
the  Christian  white  woman  of  S.A. 

I specifically  refer  to  the  white  woman 
because  she  has  a say  in  the  law  mak- 
ing of  this  country.  A black  woman 
gets  banned  or  detained  if  she  dares  to 
question  the  status  quo. 

Since  16  June  1976,  Black  children 
have  been  trying,  peacefully,  to  show 
that  they  want  an  equal  share  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  When  your  children 
demonstrate  for  or  against  anything,  as 
children  all  over  the  world  do,  they  are 
detained  for  a few  hours  and  then  re- 
leased. Our  children  have  been  shot, 
gassed  and  imprisoned. 

A few  months  back  many  white 
husbands,  sons,  fathers,  brothers  dem- 
onstrated against  the  Prime  Minister  — 


remember  the  HNP  demos!  No  action 
was  taken  against  them.  Can  you  visu- 
alize what  would  have  happened  if  these 
had  been  our  menfolk? 

Constant  dehumanising  treatment  is 
meted  out  to  Blacks  by  our  wholly 
Christian  Government.  “For  as  much 
as  you  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these, 
you  do  it  unto  me.”  (Matt.  25:45) 

My  people  — or  should  I say  our 
children  — have  reached  a point  of  no 
return.  For  them  death  has  no  sting, 
for  their  untimely  deaths,  brought 
about  through  the  actions  of  a callous 
society  will  be  an  indictment  on 
Christianity.  The  Christian  church  will 
never  outlive  the  shame  of  16  June, 
1976.  South  Africa,  and  the  road  to 
Calvary  will  never  have  an  ending  and 
Christ  will  continue,  ‘ad  infinitum’,  to 
hang  on  the  Cross,  unless  we  live  the 
Gospel  and  make  changes. 

It  is  said  that  a nation  is  as  strong  as 
its  women  will  allow  it  to  be.  As  a 
Christian  South  African  woman  I call 
on  you  as  sister  Christians  to  stand  up 
NOW  and  speak  out  against  all  unjust 
laws. 

You  have  the  power  to  change  the 
laws  and  to  bring  peace  to  our  beloved 
land  but  much  more  than  that,  you 
can  bring  Christ’s  Kingdom  to  South 
Africa.  Politics  do  not  enter  into  it. 
The  only  politics  that  count  are  “LOVE 
GOD  AND  ALSO  LOVE  YOUR 
NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF”. 

If  I did  not  love  my  neighbour  I 
would  not  dare  to  write  to  you.  If  you 
do  not  feel  that  you  can  love  me  then 
of  course  you  also  cannot  love  Christ. 
Unless  we  have  enough  love  to  obey 
God  before  men  we  will  all  perish  and 
peace  will  never  come  to  South  Africa. 

Vesta  Smith 
Noodgesig,  Soweto,  South  Africa. 
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CHARLES 

HAROLD 

CUMMINS 

S.F.M. 

1917-1979 


Our  Scarboro  Community,  in  the  Bahamas,  at  home  and  overseas  has  been 
saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  Fr.  Charles  Cummins,  SFM.  Father  Chuck 
died  after  a brief  illness  in  Nassau,  Bahamas  on  January  3rd,  1979.  A veteran  of 
22  years  in  the  Bahamas,  Fr.  Cummins  had  worked  in  the  islands  since  1956  and 
was  pastor  of  Harbour  Island  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  also  served  five 
years  as  a missioner  in  Japan,  and  had  been  pastor  of  the  Chinese  Mission  in 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Fr.  Cummins  was  born  in  Kingston,  Ontario  on  April  26,  1917,  the  son  of 
Mrs.  William  (Monica)  Cummins  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Cummins.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Toronto,  Ontario  and  studied  for  the  mission  priesthood  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  St.  Augustine’s  Seminaries,  both  in  Scarborough,  Ontario.  Ordained 
in  1947  he  served  two  years  at  the  Chinese  Catholic  Mission  in  Vancouver  (1947- 
1949).  In  late  1949  he  sailed  for  Japan  and  after  language  study  worked  in  the 
Shimabara  and  the  Aino-Machi  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 
He  returned  to  Canada  in  1955  and  in  early  1956  was  appointed  to  the  Bahamas 
where  he  worked  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Fr.  Cummins  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Monica,  of  London,  Ontario  and 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  R.  Gendron  (Helen)  of  London,  Mrs.  A.  Mann  (Noreen)  of 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  Mrs.  T.  Hughes  (Margaret)  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

His  funeral  service  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Cathedral  in  Nassau  was  presided  over 
by  Bishop  Leonard  Hagerty,  O.S.B.  of  Nassau;  many  of  the  diocesan  priests,  his 
Scarboro  colleagues  and  a large  congregation  were  in  attendance.  He  was  buried 
on  the  grounds  of  St.  Augustine’s  Monastery  in  Nassau.  Many  of  his  Scarboro 
confreres  here  in  Canada,  his  family  and  friends  were  present  at  St.  George’s 
Church  in  London,  Ontario  for  a funeral  Mass,  on  the  same  day,  January  8th, 
1 979,  as  his  funeral.  • 

MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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* Father  Terry  O’Sullivan , who  writes 
I of  his  friend  and  fellow-missionary,  is 
a native  of  Toronto,  Ontario.  Since 
Ordination  in  7 968  Terry  has  worked 
in  Amazonas,  Brazil;  first  as  a Pastor  in 
j Manaus,  and  recently  in  the  Prelacy  of 
itacoatiara.  As  well  as  being  Pastor  of 
f Urucara,  he  is  the  Regional  Coordinator. 


*1 

Remember 

| remember  Afonso  da  Silva  Lana.  I only  met  him  a few  times  and  my  first  im- 
pressions were  of  a rather  quiet  young  man.  ! visited  with  his  parents  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  they  told  me  how  he  had  fixed  up  their  home  and  built  a nice  wall 
around  it.  He  seemed  dedicated  to  others.  At  28,  he  left  his  trade  ( he  was  a 
mechanical  engineer)  and  joined  the  Sister  Church  Program  between  Sao  Paulo 
and  our  Prelacy,  Itacoatiara,  in  the  Amazon. 

I don’t  remember  the  day,  but  we  met  when  he  arrived  in  Manaus  and  then 
again  during  our  Assembly  in  February,  1978.  My  friend,  Jose,  was  appointed  to 
work  with  me  in  Urucara.  Afonso  joined  the  highway  — Rio  Urubu  pastoral 
team.  As  a member  of  this  team  he  went  to  the  town  of  Silves  for  Easter.  He  had 
lunch  on  Saturday,  worked  on  his  talk  for  the  Easter  ceremonies  and  wrote 
these  words: 

“All  life  passes  through  death,  through  pain, 
through  sacrifice.  As  Christ  rose,  so  must  we 
rise  every  day,  from  everything  that  enslaves  us.” 

He  went  for  a swim  with  the  children  and  drowned.  This  was  the  40th  day 
after  his  arrival  in  Amazonas.  • 


Terry  O’Sullivan,  SFM 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


1970 

MARCH 

1976 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

T 

24  j, 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.1 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


MARCH  - 1979 


scarboro 

missions 


Vol.  60,  No.  3 


March,  1979 


from  the  Editor 


Our  March  issue  attempts  to  present  mission  topics  that  will  be  useful  for 
Lenten  reflection,  examination,  prayer  and  action.  In  a sense,  the  articles  on 
‘Youth  of  the  World’  are  riot  unlike  the  early  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Isaiah 
1-18).  A call  by  God  to  His  people  Israel,  to  see  if  they  are  in  step  with  Him: 
strong  admonitions  for  them  to  live  responsibly  as  His  family. 

The  feature  articles  on  ‘Youth  of  the  World’  exemplify  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion Church.  And  with  this  reporting  we  acknowledge  the  many  Christian  agen- 
cies, the  self-sacrificing  men  and  women,  both  religious  and  lay,  who  have  given 
their  love  and  their  lives  to  the  poor,  the  lonely  and  the  outcast.  And  they  in 
turn  have  been  supported  by  the  generous  financial  assistance  of  so  many  Chris- 
tians in  our  first  world  of  affluence  and  plenty.  In  the  light  of  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage, however,  we  dare  to  ask:  “Is  this  enough?” 

In  face  of  the  many  and  complex  problems  that  beset  the  Christian  of  today, 
our  Easter  celebration  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  again  renews  our  HOPE  that 
there  can  and  will  be  ‘a  new  heaven  and  a new  earth!  For  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  his 
resurrection  has  shown  himself  to  be  the  realization  of  all  our  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. As  God-man  with  us,  he  has  given  us  hope.  Our  destiny  and  that  of  the 
world  hinges  on  the  Risen  Christ.  Easter  means  that  the  limitations  of  this  finite 
world  have  been  overcome.  And  with  Him,  and  acting  for  Him  the  Christian  of 
today  can  create  a new  and  better  world.* 


Editor:  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM /Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/ 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 

Our  cover  shows  a Bolivian  woman  returning  from  the  cornfield.  Her  little  grand- 
child holds  onto  her  protectively.  What  is  his  future  in  the  world  today? 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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MISSION 

and 

YOUTH 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM  I n all  of  her  mission  activities  through- 
-out the  world  the  Church  has  always 
attempted  to  respond  to  the  felt  needs 
of  people.  The  countless  mission  hospi- 
tals and  medical  outposts,  schools, 
leprosariums  and  orphanages  which 
dot  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Third 
World  all  bear  witness  and  attest  to 
this  care  and  concern  of  the  Church. 
Through  the  sincere  and  authentic 
practise  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy, 
needs  were  responded  to. 

Scarboro  also,  in  its  mission  out- 
reach over  the  years,  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  responding  to  the  needs  of 
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the  underprivileged  and  the  oppressed 
— God’s  poor.  We  think  of  the  early 
years  in  China  and  the  establishment 
of  medical  clinics  in  the  diocese  of 
Lishui;  the  selfless  efforts  of  the  Grey 
Sisters  and  Scarboro  priests  in  their 
care  of  the  sick,  the  homeless  and  the 
orphan.  We  recall  the  community  and 
individual  efforts  in  all  our  mission 
areas  to  support  and  educate  many 
young  men  and  women  opening  for 
them  avenues  in  the  field  of  education, 
health  and  other  professions.  This  not 
only  meant  a better  future  for  them  and 
a better  life  but  they  in  turn  helped 
others  by  their  training  and  profession. 

We  think  of  our  endeavours  in 
schools  — in  Southern  Leyte,  the  Domi- 
nican Republic,  the  Bahamas,  Brazil 
and  St.  Vincent.  We  recall  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  our  late  Father  John  McCarthy, 
working  over  a period  of  twenty-five 
years  with  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  we  see  the  hospital  and  nur- 
sery establishments  spearheaded  by 
Father  Roily  Roberts  in  St.  Vincent; 
the  catechetical  and  training  centre  in 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil;  the  International 
Cooperative  Institute  that  trains  so 
many  of  the  future  leaders  of  Central 
America  in  Panama;  the  clinical  and 
health  programs  in  Brazil,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Dominican  Republic.  All 
of  these  projects  are  a Christian  re- 
sponse to  the  crying  and  deplorable 
situations  that  exist  and  not  only  in 
the  countries  mentioned  but  in  so 
many  countries  of  the  world  today. 

In  this  International  Year  of  the 
Child,  while  we  laud  the  efforts  men- 


tioned above,  we  focus  our  attention 
on  the  gigantic  and  scandalous  prob- 
lems of  the  youth  of  the  world  of 
1979,  that  cry  to  heaven  for  attention. 
And  no  attempts,  no  matter  how  tire- 
less, loving  or  self-sacrificing  on  the 
part  of  Christian  agencies  or  individuals 
alone,  can  solve  these  glaring  discre- 
pancies. Only  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  can  bring 
about  just,  lasting  and  honest  solutions. 
And  that  moral  conscience  of  nations 
can  only  be  spurred  into  action  by  you 
and  me. 

Many  Canadian  Catholics  and  Chris- 
tians of  other  Churches  have  responded 
to  the  appeals  of  Catholic  and  other 
aid-agencies,  many  times  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  to  sponsor,  support  and 
express  their  Christian  love  and  com- 
passion for  children  in  other  countries. 
Perhaps  it  is  now  crucial  to  express 
this  concern  by  action,  by  speaking  to 
our  governments  vis-a-vis  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries. 

Recently  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  was  severely  taken  to  task 
and  criticized  in  our  Western  press  for 
a sizeable  grant  they  made  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  to  the  Patriotic  Front 
of  Zimbabwe  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  Rhodesia.  The  argument 
put  forward  was  that  such  a grant  freed 
other  sources  of  income  to  the  Front 
to  buy  arms  and  ammunition  and  thus 
became  a grant  by  a Christian  organi- 
zation to  violence.  Following  this  line 
of  argument,  can  it  not  be  said  that 
even  more  flagrant  violence  is  perpet- 
uated against  the  children  of  the  world 
by  governments  and  nations,  by  de- 
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San  Lorenzo  youth  attempts  to  build  his  future.  Photo  Credit:  Poncho 


structive  social  systems  that  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  poor,  by  the  inactivity 
of  Christians? 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
mission for  Asia,  held  in  Manila,  the 
International  Labor  Organization  sub- 
mitted a study  that  reports  52  million 
children  under  1 5 years  of  age  working 
and  most  of  them  in  exploitative  condi- 
tions, and  at  times  without  pay.  The 
study  goes  on  to  say  that  by  the  year 
2,000  children  will  account  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  world’s  population  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  labor  force. 

Asia  has  38  million  working  chil- 


dren, Africa  follows  with  10  million 
and  Latin  America  with  3 million.  The 
study  says  42  million  children  work 
without  pay  in  family  enterprises  and 
agricultural  plots;  about  10  million 
work  as  wage-earners  in  small  work- 
shops, factories  and  in  the  fields. 

A case  in  point:  Most  of  us  look  at 
Brazil  in  South  America  with  wonder 
and  awe.  Brazil  means  to  many  people 
— the  miles  of  sandy  white  beaches  of 
Copacabana,  the  Samba  and  Carnaval. 
Brazil  means  beautiful  Rio  de  Janiero 
and  huge  Sao  Paulo.  A land  of  beauty, 
exotic  jungles—  the  ideal  dream  vaca- 
tion land!  In  the  Western  world  Brazil 
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is  cited  by  economists  and  businessmen 
as  the  ‘economic  wonder’.  Since  1969 
its  economic  growth  rate  has  been 
spectacular;  industry  has  forged  ahead 
and  a growing  middle  class  enjoys  an 
economic  boom.  Skyscrapers  have  and 
are  being  built  at  a rate  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  the  Canadian  construction 
business.  The  cities  and  towns  of  the 
south  teem  with  people  enjoying  the 
good  life. 

And  yet  — in  the  midst  of  such  af- 
fluence exists  a social  scandal  more 
massive,  reports  TIME  magazine  (TIME 
11/9/78),  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
South  American  continent.  For  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  (for  some)  live  more 
than  2 million  abandoned  children 
whose  destitute  parents  have  turned 
them  out  to  make  it  on  their  own. 
And  within  the  favellas  (slums)  of  her 
modern  cities  live  another  14  million 
children,  in  unbelievable  conditions  of 
misery  and  poverty.  These  16  million 
children  represent  a third  of  Brazil’s 
youth  population.  They  exist  and 
grow  in  such  deplorable  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  their  chances  of 
ever  playing  a useful  role  in  modern 
society  are  practically  nil.  These  out- 
casts have  been  called  “nobody’s  chil- 
dren.” They  band  together  to  pilfer 


Nelson  finishes  a course  as  a mechanic 
at  San  Lorenzo.  Photo  Credit:  Poncho 


and  steal,  to  scavenge  for  food;  their 
shelter  — alleyways,  abandoned  build- 
ings, the  gutter.  They  hustle  and  steal, 
they  live  by  their  wits,  their  cunning 
and  their  bodies.  And  in  this  deplor- 
able situation  only  a full  emergency 
program  by  the  federal  government 
could  possibly  stave  off  the  toll  of  a 
wasted  generation. 

What  is  the  future?  What  lies  in 
wait  for  “nobody’s  children?”  In  spite 
of  technological  and  economic  pro- 
gress, in  spite  of  increased  educational 
facilities  throughout  Brazil,  experts  are 
predicting  that  within  twenty  years  an 
adult  population  of  millions  of  un- 
educated, unskilled  and  undernourished 
will  confront  the  Brazilian  nation.  And 
experts  predict  it  will  be  a population 
uncivilized  and  completely  disoriented 
from  modern  society. 

How  has  such  a situation  come 
about?  Especially  in  a country  that  has 
made  such  economic  strides  in  the  last 
decade!  The  very  system  that  brought 
progress  and  industrialization,  that 
created  the  economic  miracle  of  the 
decade  — has  created  the  tragedy  that 
will  affect  future  decades.  For  as  her 
miracle  blossomed,  the  poor,  the  land- 
less, of  Brazil’s  northeast  flooded  the 
cities  by  the  thousands  — eager  to 
share  in  the  economic  boom,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  peasant  families,  at 
times  bartering  whatever  meager  pos- 
sessions they  have  in  exchange  for  trans- 
portation, came  by  the  truckload  to 
the  cities  of  the  south.  And  to  what 
end?  Illiterate  and  unskilled,  there  was 
no  job  market  available  to  them.  No 
jobs  except  employment  at  the  poverty 
level  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
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These  two  little  fellows  build  their  world  at  San  Lorenzo.  Photo  Credit:  Poncho 


Well  may  we  ask:  Is  this  not  violence 
at  its  worst?  And  who  perpetuates  it? 
Who  is  responsible?  And  how  is  such 
violence  obliterated?  Does  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  speak  to  such  a situation? 
Does  such  a situation  not  speak  to  us, 
the  Christians  of  the  world? 

In  recent  months  the  T.V.  presenta- 
tion of  “The  Holocaust”  brought  home 
to  the  world  the, atrocities  committed 
against  the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  in  the 
2nd  World  War.  In  discussions,  many 
people  voiced  their  disgust  and  con- 
demnation of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his 
Nazis.  Well  might  we  ask—  was  Hitler 
and  his  Nazi  party  the  only  responsible 


agents  in  the  massacre  and  systematic 
extinction  of  millions  of  Jews?  Or  was 
it  not  a society,  a nation,  a system  that 
spawned  a situation,  a thought-process 
that  would  bring  about  such  a climate 
in  a so-called  Christian  society,  and 
would  make  acceptable  an  era  of  dis- 
crimination, hatred  and  wholesale 
murder? 

The  presence  of  systematized  vio- 
lence, institutional  violence,  violence 
fostered  by  systems  and  so-called  Chris- 
tian nations  can  also  create  climactic 
conditions  where  violence,  the  violence 
of  poverty,  misery  and  oppression  goes 
unnoticed  or  taken  for  granted!* 
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Poncho 

Seventeen  years  ago  Father  Lino 
^Compesan  arrived  in  Ecuador  from 
his  native  Italy.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
sprawling  parish  in  the  village  of  San 
Lorenzo  on  the  outskirts  of  Esmeraldes. 
This  city  of  over  200,000  located  in 
the  northwest  section  of  Ecuador,  like 
all  the  larger  cities  of  Latin  America, 
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Planting  com  at  San  Lorenzo. 

Photo  Credit:  Poncho 


has  the  ever  present  social  problem  of 
its  favellas  or  slum  towns.  Within  these 
areas  of  over-population,  unemploy- 
ment and  illiteracy  live  hundreds  of 
deprived  young  people.  Their  oppor- 
tunities for  an  education  beyond  the 
primary  school  level  are  minimal;  the 
family  situation  is  usually  one  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  From  their  favellas  or 
shanty  towns,  they  move  into  the  urban 
areas,  seeking  a livelihood  by  whatever 
means. 


Father  Lino’s  first  encounter  with 
such  youth  came  about  through  his 
pastoral  work  in  the  parish  of  San 
Lorenzo.  A reform  school  or  detention 
centre  had  been  set  up  for  youth  on 
trial,  or  convicted  of  petty  crimes  by  the 
municipal  government.  Here  Padre  Lino 
encountered  hundreds  of  young  people 
well  on  their  way  to  a life  of  perversion 
and  crime.  The  atmosphere  in  the  de- 
tention centre  did  little  to  prevent  the 
young  men  from  continuing  in  the  only 
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life  they  knew  — a life  of  crime  as  out- 
casts of  society  around  them. 

“How  can  we  expect  such  young 
men  to  be  Christian,”  Padre  Lino  main- 
tained, “unless  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  men!”  Thus  was  sown  the 
initial  seed  that  grew  into  Boys  Town, 
a farm,  a home,  an  education  centre 
for  ‘nobody’s  children’  of  Esmeraldes. 
Initiated  in  1962  by  Padre  Lino  and 
Dorn  Angelo,  the  local  bishop,  the  de- 
tention centre  and  reform  school  be- 


came an  educative  home  and  commu- 
nity with  an  open-door  environment. 
Police  and  detention  guards  have  been 
replaced  by  volunteers  from  Esmeraldes 
and  overseas.  These  volunteers,  trained 
in  the  Christian  objectives  and  policies 
of  the  founders,  strive  to  create  a com- 
munity and  home  atmosphere. 

The  institution  has  grown  over  the 
years  from  an  inadequate  detention 
centre  to  a busy  and  productive  Boys 
Town.  It  is  situated  in  the  village  con- 
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Guido  — Will  Guido ’s 
life  always  be  weighted 
down? 


fines  of  San  Lorenzo  on  100  hectares 
of  fertile  and  productive  land.  As  well 
as  a senior  primary  and  high  school, 
the  complex  contains  a library,  chapel, 
game  rooms,  mechanic  and  carpenter 
shops.  Here  400  youth  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education,  to  learn  farm- 
ing, carpentry  and  mechanical  trades. 
They  live  in  a community  atmosphere 
of  love  and  trust. 

Along  with  the  400  youth  located 
on  the  farm,  another  1 00  live  and  work 
in  the  city  of  Esmeraldes  in  a similar 
community  atmosphere.  The  boys  and 
young  men  come  from  three  types  of 
background:  a)  juvenile  delinquents 
and  petty  criminals  sent  by  the  Youth 
Tribunal,  b)  boys  who  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  parents,  c)  from  homes 
with  severe  economic  and  family  prob- 
lems. Sometimes,  like  the  Good  Samari- 
tan story,  boys  are  rescued  and  taken 
to  Boys  Town,  like  Franklin  who  had 


been  beaten  almost  to  the  point  of 
death  by  his  stepfather  and  left  to  die 
in  the  mountains.  His  mother  had  no 
concern  about  him.  By  chance  a woman 
who  knew  the  child  happened  to  find 
him.  His  cuts  and  bruises  made  him  al- 
most unrecognizable  but  she  took  him 
to  a dispensary  conducted  by  nuns 
who  later  took  him  to  Boys  Town.  In 
the  beginning  he  didn’t  want  to  stay, 
but  after  a friendship  was  made  with 
one  of  the  counsellors  he  slowly  began 
to  adjust  to  his  new  home  and  sur- 
roundings. The  greatest  problem  was 
to  send  him  to  school,  but  he  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  patience  of  his  teachers, 
and  the  long  process  began  to  see 
success. 

To  hear  this  story  from  the  lips  of 
Padre  Lino  is  disturbing,  and  this  is 
only  one  case  among  many  even  more 
tragic.  The  existence  of  these  boys 
demonstrates  the  tragedy  of  innumer- 
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able  families  today  in  the  Third  World. 
The  problems  are  not  of  the  young 
people  but  of  the  parents  and,  in  the 
end,  of  society  itself.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  are 
children  of  prostitutes  and  90  per  cent 
don’t  know  their  fathers. 

In  the  initial  stage,  adjustment  is 
slow  and  often  difficult  for  the  boys. 
Trained  volunteers  work  to  help  them 
intellectually,  morally  and  physically 
adjust  to  their  new  life.  This  adjust- 
ment takes  place  through  counselling, 
growth  in  the  community  atmosphere, 
an  environment  of  respect  and  love, 
study  and  work,  orientated  to  their 
needs  and  adaptability. 

One  of  the  underlying  problems 
that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  social 
problem  of  the  ‘unwanted  boys’  in  the 
province  has  been  lack  of  educational 
facilities.  Government  and  Church 


structures  are  working  to  improve  this 
situation  through  the  formation  of 
teachers  and  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional facilities. 

Padre  Lino  feels  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  in  practice  at  Boys  Town, 
he  and  his  associates  have  a success 
rate  of  40  per  cent;  but  he  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  even  with  the  “failures” 
a bond  of  relationship  is  established 
and  at  least  partial  rehabilitation  is 
achieved. 

This  project  is  like  a small  light, 
glowing  in  a dark  and  oppressed  situa- 
tion of  poverty  and  under-development. 
It  helps  a small  minority  of  ‘nobody’s 
children’  respond  to  a loving  and  caring 
community,  capture  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  their  dignity  and  self-respect, 
and  go  out  to  a hostile  world  with  some 
education  or  a trade,  with  love  and 
self-respect* 


Learning  a trade  at  San  Lorenzo. 


Photo  Credit : Poncho 
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Saint  Dismas 
Coinnmnitg 


Cour  years  ago  three  young  priests 
1 working  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
Fathers  Lucas  McGrath,  Paul  Kersey 
and  Peter  Gregor,  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  Padre  Lino  of  Esmeraldes, 
Ecuador.  In  the  course  of  their  pastoral 
work  in  an  urban  parish  in  the  Hondu- 
ras capital  they,  too,  encountered  a 
similar  social  condition.  Located  in 
different  areas,  they  began  to  take  in 
young  men  from  the  streets.  The  idea 
was  to  integrate  these  street  children 
into  a Christian  community  at  a young 
age,  so  that  the  boys  would  be  given  a 
decent  chance  in  life. 

Last  year,  encouraged  with  initial 
results,  the  priests  set  up  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  Dismas.  As  in  all  such  pro- 
jects they  have  had  their  struggles  to 


get  established.  Yet  they  have  also  had 
their  success  in  setting  up  a commu- 
nity in  a farm  setting.  Systematically 
and  on  a larger  scale,  they  have  been 
able  to  reach  out  to  the  scores  of  young 
street  boys  that  live  by  their  wits  in 
the  city  of  Tegucigalpa. 

“Our  work,”  says  Padre  Lucas,  “is 
with  wounded  teenagers.  It  has  not 
been  100  per  cent  successful,  there  are 
many  disappointments,  and  we  see  the 
tragedies  of  failure  in  so  many  youthful 
lives.  It  has  not  been  our  idea  just  to 
create  another  institution,  another 
orphanage,  but  to  give  ourselves,  all  of 
us  involved  in  this  work,  along  with 
the  boys  — to  the  creation  of  a car- 
ing, Christian  community  and  atmo- 
sphere.”* 
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Editor's  Focus 


In  spite  of  his  school  age,  this  boy  works  as  any  adult  does. 


'These  articles  have  been  edited  and  composed  from  the  'Spanish  language.  They 
1 make  an  attempt  to  focus  on  situations  that  are  prevalent  in  Latin  America. 

In  a recent  letter  from  Bogota, Colombia,  a friend  writes:  “Here  in  my  own 
country  / am  working  with  the  most  needy  and  they  are,  contrary  to  Canada, 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  You  cannot  imagine  how  it  hurts  the  soul  to 
encounter  4-year-old  children  sleeping  in  the  streets.  And  in  such  a cold  climate, 
since  my  city  is  in  the  mountains.  ” Here  in  Canada  we  often  are  not  exposed  to 
the  ugly  scene  of  shanty  towns  and  favellas  within  our  modern  cities.  Yet  25 
per  cent  of  Canada’s  youth  live  in  poverty  situations. 
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KAy  name  is  Kweku.  I am  9 years 
* 'old.  A lot  of  people  call  me  a 
small  boy,  but  I live  alone.  My  work  is 
that  I sell  chewing  gum  around  the 
Orion  Circle  at  cinema  time.  Plenty 
boys  and  girls  come  buy  the  ‘PK’  be- 
fore they  see  cinema.  1 don’t  go  to 
school.  I don’t  go  because  I don’t  have 
money.  My  mother  died  before  they 
born  me.  My  father  nobody  know. 
Some  woman  give  me  milk  when  I am 
a little  baby,  now  I am  old  so  I work.  I 
sleep  in  the  far  night  at  2:00  a.m.  some- 
times 3:00  a.m.  morning  time.  I no 
have  sleeping  house.  I sleep  at  the 
lorry  petrol  station.  I buy  good  they 
sell  on  road. 

The  world  for  sick  proper.  I want 
1979  to  have  no  war  and  no  children 
born  like  I am.  I suffer  plenty.  You 
don’t  get  soap,  sugar  and  plenty  plenty 
things.  I want  1979  to  bring  house  for 
us  and  water  for  village  people  to  drink. 

Don’t  take  photo  of  me.  I don’t 
want  white  man  see  me  dirty.* 


Kweku  (9) 
Accra,  Ghana. 


I sell  cigarettes  in  the  street.  I selll 
■ cigarettes  from  8:00  in  the  morningl 
to  6:00  at  night  usually  without  taking! 
a rest.  I buy  the  cigarettes  on  the  black) 
market  at  San  Andresito.  I usually 
about  20  packets  a day.  I get  5 pesos 
on  each  packet.  All  the  money  we  cap 
get  goes  to  my  mother  to  buy  food 
and  clothes.  My  father  tries  to  get  worl< 
as  a handy-man.  He  only  knows  how 
to  paint.  I earn  more  than  he  does.  II 
I had  stayed  in  school  I could  have 
been  a lawyer.  Nobody  criticizes  a law 
yer  the  way  they  do  if  you  are  selling 
cigarettes  on  the  street.* 


Luis  Tacheco  (14' 
Bogota,  Colombia! 
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it  to  live  on  street  because  my 
ther  is  very  poor.  There  are  eight 
en.  So  I went  off  to  get  food  for 
If.  I looked  after  cars  for  about 
) 60  pesos  a day.  I liked  to  earn 
;y.  Sometimes  I stayed  out  all 
looking  after  cars  outside  the 
. It  is  difficult  living  on  the  street. 
3 is  just  nowhere  to  wash.  I didn’t 
asking  for  money  from  strange 
le.  On  the  street  I slept  with  my 
ds,  I often  got  cold  at  night,  and 
:times  got  sick.  When  I grow  up  I 
to  get  a job  as  a driver  to  help 
nother.* 


—Jesus  Antonio  Pinella  (10) 

Bogota,  Colombia. 


at wm 

I'  % 


I left  school  because  I failed  and  I have  no 
■ money.  I want  a job  nicely.  Everyday  I 
look  for  work.  Mainly  I work  with  cars. 
Look  at  my  clothes.  I am  a dirty  boy  be- 
cause I am  a mechanic.  I am  the  spanner 
boy.  But  the  car  man  exploits  me.  I only  get 
5 shillings  a day.  I try  to  save  it.  But  I need 
the  money  for  smoking.* 


-Wambgu  Gachira  (12) 
Mathare  Valley,  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


Credits:  United  Nations  — International  Year  of  the  Child  Secretariat. 


Life  on  the  streets 


111 
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A Right  now  I don’t  have  no  shoes  and 
^ we  go  hungry.  Africa  people  suffer 


more  than  Jamaicans/ 


Vinton  Faulkner (14) 

Kingston,  Jamaica. 


ometimes  no-one  wants  shoes  shin-  | 
ing  and  I can’t  buy  anything  to  eat  — 
but  you  can  always  find  scraps  in  gar- 
bage cans.* 

-Mohammed  Halif  (15) 

The  streets  of  Bombay, 
India. 


I like  to  see  small  girls  going  to  school 
with  books  and  slate.  I don’t  know 
why  I want  to  go  with  them.* 

-Keshar  (9) 

Working  on  a garbage 
heap  in  Nagpur,  India. 
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Reflections 

BY  A 

MIDDLE  CLASS  BELIEVER 

GRANT  MAXWELL 


Whose  side  is  God  on? 

— We  know  who  God  is,  through  Jesus; 
we  know  that  he  is  a loving  Father. 

— We  know  that  Jesus  came  to  all  of 
us,  for  all  of  us  — he  said  that. 

— We  know  that  Jesus  relates  to  every- 
body “on  both  sides  of  the  track” 
— we  see  that  from  the  Scriptures. 
Fie  calls  all  of  us  to  repent,  to  change 
our  ways  of  seeing  and  living.  Fie 
calls  every  neighbour  to  minister  to 
every  neighbour,  locally  and  globally. 

— But  especially  — and  this  is  what  we 
are  beginning  to  admit  again  — the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  seeks  out  all  who  are 
poor,  or  who  are  oppressed  in  any 
way,  who  are  in  urgent  need  of  any 
kind  of  liberation. 

Who  are  the  oppressed,  the  poor? 

— It’s  painfully,  scandalously  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  the  human 
family  exist  and  often  die  prema- 
turely in  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tions of  oppression,  while  their 
rulers  spend  $1  million  per  minute 
on  weapons  of  war.  We  have  to 
keep  reminding  ourselves  of  this, 
and  realize  the  sinfulness  of  it. 

— The  GOOD  NEWS  is  that  God  is  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed.  Fie  will 
liberate  us  if  we  are  open  to  him. 


Flow  explain  that  there  is  so  much 
economic-social  oppression  in  this  rich 
land? 

— The  commonly  offered  explanation 
is  that  it  is  people’s  own  fault;  this 
is  the  common  excuse,  heard  in  all 
kinds  of  pious  groupings  right  across 
the  country.  “The  poor”  are  held 
to  be  “lazy,”  “shiftless,”  etc.  It  is 
all  too  easy  to  judge  the  poor  and 
to  excuse  ourselves.  No  doubt  the 
human  condition,  the  personal 
weakness  of  which  each  of  us  has 
his  share,  contributes  to  persisting 
socio-economic  poverty  in  Canada. 
But  increasing  evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  main  contributing 
cause  of  a situation  in  which  one  in 
five  households  has  an  income  be- 
low the  minimum  needed  for  basic 
necessities  is  the  Canadian  political 
economy  itself.  Our  “mixed  enter- 
prise” system  does  not  function 
fairly.  I could  cite  many  authorities 
to  prove  this. 

What  should  we  do  as  Christians?  And 
more  especially,  what  do  I,  as  a lay  per- 
son, look  to  and  hope  for  from  you  as 
fellow  believers,  as  religious  men  and 
women? 

— All  of  us  are  called  in  our  own  ways 
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to  proclaim  the  radical  message  of 
the  Good  News  a lot  more  vigor- 
ously than  we  usually  do. 

— All  of  us  are  called  to  practice  what 
we  proclaim  — the  harder  part! 

— Proclaim  the  Good  News  without 
compromise  in  words,  and  especially 
in  the  witness  of  life.  This  is  what  it 
is  all  about.  It  has  been  said  a thou- 
sand times  and  it  can  never  be  said 
often  enough. 


BISHOP  JOHN 


~|7ie  primary  purpose  of  the  Cana- 

1 dian  Conference  of  Bishops  Social 
Affairs  Commission  has  been  to  assist 
the  bishops  and  the  people  of  God  in 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  message  of 
Jesus  Christ  through  participation  in 
activities  for  justice  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  world.  For  God  sent  his 
Son  to  save  mankind  from  all  that 
separates  man  from  God,  including, 
the  social  sins  of  injustice  which  cause 
poverty,  hunger,  misery,  oppression 
and  exploitation.  As  disciples  of  Christ, 
we  are  called  to  follow  Jesus  in  loving 
others  and  seeking  justice  for  the  poor, 
the  disinherited,  the  afflicted  and  the 
oppressed. 

“Through  various  social  messages 
and  pastoral  action  programmes,  the 
Social  Affairs  Commission  has  at- 
tempted to  assist  Christians  in  follow- 
ing Jesus  Christ  and  proclaiming  this 


How  best  can  religious  men  and  women 
minister  to  the  middle  class,  given  the 
kind  of  society  we  live  in?  And  given 
that  most  Catholics,  like  most  Cana- 
dians, belong  to  the  middle  class?. 
— For  me,  the  whole  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter is  money  — God  or  Mammon.* 

(Excerpts  from  “ God  is  on  the  Side  of 
the  Poor.  ”) 


SHERLOCK... 


message:  by  modifying  our  more  af- 
fluent life-styles  and  opening  our  hearts 
to  the  poor  in  our  midst;  by  listening 
and  being  present  with  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  oppressed;  by  analys- 
ing the  structures  that  cause  human 
suffering  and  injustice;  by  denouncing 
injustices  and  speaking  the  truth  to 
those  in  power;  by  acting  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  to 
change  the  causes  of  injustice.” 

Bishop  John  Sherlock 

of  London,  Ontario. 


(Excerpt  from  his  1978  Report  to  the 
Canadian  Bishops  re  the  activities  of 
the  Social  A f fairs  Commission  and  how 
these  activities  relate  to  the  theme: 
Jesus , the  Centre  of  Christian  Life  and 
Christian  Community.) 
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Workers  form  a family  with  their  Company. 


The  Yen 


Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM  \ A/hen  I came  to  Japan  in  1955,  one 

v v Canadian  dollar  was  worth  360 
yen  — Today  (Nov.  1978)  it  is  worth 
166  yen.  The  Canadian  dollar  com- 
pared to  the  yen  has  devalued  more 
than  50  per  cent.  One  cannot  but 
wonder  why  the  Canadian  dollar  should 
shrink  to  such  a degree  when  Canada  is 
a land  blessed  with  natural  resources 
and  Japan  is  a country  barren  of  re- 
sources. 
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'japan  — Companies  form  her  la 
srnnp 

Modern  industrial  Japan. 


The  secret  of  Japan’s  success  it 
seems  to  me  is  the  social  structure. 
The  Japanese  worker  is  identified  with 
his  company.  He  says  ‘my  company’ 
with  pride.  Management  and  labor  feel 
themselves  members  of  one  family. 
During  good  times  everyone  gets  big 
bonuses.  During  bad  times,  like  the  oil 
shock  of  1973,  everyone  takes  a cut 
and  works  harder.  No  one  is  ever  laid 
off.  It  is  like  a man  in  Canada  who  has 
a small  business  and  doesn’t  hesitate  to 
work  overtime  or  on  holidays  when 
necessary  to  promote  the  company.  As 
a resultof  thisfeeling  that  it  is  ‘my  com- 
pany,’ production  is  high  and  the  work- 
manship is  of  the  highest  quality.  They 
wish  to  make  their  company  the  best 
in  the  world. 

The  atmosphere  in  Canadian  com- 
panies I think  is  quite  different.  Man- 


agement’s main  concern  it  seems  to  me 
is  profit,  and  the  workers’  main  con- 
cern is  wages.  A feeling  of  partnership 
is  lacking  and'often  the  feeling  is  one 
of  hostility. 

On  the  plus  side  the  Japanese  worker 
has  security  and  the  feeling  of  belong- 
ing to  a group.  The  weakness  of  the 
Japanese  system  it  seems  to  me  is  that 
the  worker  sells  his  soul  to  the  com- 
pany. The  whole  world  of  the  worker 
is  his  company  and  there  is  very  little 
left  over  for  family  or  anything  else.  A 
couple  of  wives  in  the  parish  explaining 
why  their  husbands  do  not  come  to 
Mass  said  they  come  home  after  1 1 :00 
o’clock  at  night  and  bring  home  work 
with  them.  At  New  Year’s  the  various 
groups  in  the  parish  have  parties.  The 
men  have  their  party  and  after  drinking 
a little  beer,  one  by  one  they  make  a 
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said  every  night  he  is  playing  Majan 
and  drinking  beer  and  getting  home 
around  midnight.  From  the  above  ex- 
ample you  can  see  that  the  Japanese 
man  while  almost  completely  absorbed 
in  the  company  is  not  working  all  the 
time.  The  Japanese  man  has  security 
and  acceptance  of  a group  and  for  this 
he  forfeits  his  freedom  and  individ- 
uality. 

About  20  years  ago  I read  a book 
by  Barbara  Ward  called  Faith  and 
Freedom.  Her  thesis  was  that  freedom 
is  a result  of  faith  in  a Being  that  tran- 
scends man.  Recently  I read  a book  by 
Professor  Doi,  a professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Tokyo  University,  called  Ana- 
tomy of  Dependence.  In  this  book 
there  is  a small  section  on  freedom  and 
individuality.  According  to  Professor 
Doi,  freedom  and  individuality  have 
never  been  part  of  the  East.  Freedom 
and  individuality  are  peculiar  to  West- 
ern civilization  and  belong  to  the  world 
of  faith. 

Professor  Doi  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  world  of  faith  that  was  part  of  the 
Western  civilization  is  something  of 
the  past.  The  Western  man  is  still  quite 
different  from  the  Eastern  man  but 
according  to  Prof.  Doi,  Western  man 
like  Eastern  man  is  coming  to  find 
freedom  is  psychologically  impossible. 

Technologically,  group  centered 
peoples  like  the  Japanese  are  far  more 
efficient  and  productive  than  what  we 
generally  find  in  the  Western  world. 
Japanese  society  is  much  more  orderly 
than  societies  in  Western  countries. 
Their  crime  rate  is  much  lower  than 
Western  countries.  Could  it  be  that  the 
Western  world,  as  the  faith  world  dies, 
is  heading  towards  a more  group  cen- 
tered world  in  which  the  individual 
loses  himself?* 


speech  in  which  they  confess  their 
faults  of  the  past  year  and  their  resolu- 
tions for  the  coming  year.  One  very 
fine  man  in  his  thirties  said  that  last 
year  he  missed  Mass  only  once.  How- 
ever, he  said  it  was  difficult  getting  to 
Mass  every  Sunday.  He  said  he  hated 
playing  Majan  but  the  company  told 
him  to  play  Majan  every  night.  So  he 


Space  is  a premium  in  this  small  island 
nation. 
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An  Interview 
with 

Farmers 


(Taken  from  C/PO,  the  bi- 
monthly bulletin  of  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.) 


Jose  Azamor  lives  in  the  community 
of  uCristo  Rei,  ” along  a stretch  of  the 
Amazon  River  known  as  Surubin.  He 
is  34  years  old,  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  eight  children. 

Azamor,  what  do  you  plant  on  your 
land? 

I plant  jute,  malva,  corn,  manioc, 
watermelons,  sweet  potatoes  and 
squash.  I also  have  a small  vegetable 
garden  with  cabbage,  onions,  tomatoes 
and  peppers. 


Note: 

The  value 

: of  the  cruzeiro  in  July 

78  was  US$1.00 

= 

Cr.  $19.00. 

2,000  kilos  of 

jute  at  < 

Cr.  $5.50  = 

Cr.  $11,000J 

00  less 

than  US$700.00. 

Some  prices  for  basic  needs: 

Coffee 

Cr. 

$80.00 

per  kilo 

Sugar 

Cr. 

$ 

8.00 

per  kilo  j 

Rice 

Cr. 

$ 

9.00 

per  kilo 

Kerosene 

Cr. 

$ 

5.00 

per  liter 

Manioc 

Cr. 

$ 

5.00 

per  kilo 

Soap 

Cr. 

$ 

4.00 

per  bar. 

Do  you  sell  everything  you  grow? 

No.  I sell  the  jute  and  malva.  This 
year  I planted  a quarter  section  (100 
meter-square  area)  of  both.  I’ll  sell  it 
to  the  middle-man  for  5.50  cruzeiros  a 
kilo.  The  official  price  is  7.50.  I’ll  sell 
it  little  by  little  as  the  harvest  comes 
in. 

Is  that  your  only  income? 

Yes.  Our  income  comes  from  the 
jute  and  malva.  When  the  money  ends 
we  buy  on  credit  from  the  middleman. 
We  buy  the  basic  necessities.  It  is  much 
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Jute  is  one  of  the  principal  products  in  the  Itacoatiara  area. 


I 

more  expensive,  but  it’s  the  only  thing 
to  do. 

Who  helps  you  in  your  work? 

My  wife  helps  a lot  and  also  two  of 
my  sons.  At  seeding  time  and  also  at 
harvest  time  we  work  in  puxirium  or 
collectively  with  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  We  help  each  other. 
In  this  year’s  puxirium  we  were  19 
families.  We  hope  to  change  the  method 
a little  in  the  future.  We  will  divide  in- 
to small  groups  of  four  to  six  families. 
That  way  we  will  help  each  other  every 
day  and  not  just  twice  a year. 

Do  you  like  your  work? 

Yes,  very  much.  I wouldn’t  move 
from  here  to  the  city.  I would  like  it 
better  if  I lived  on  high  land  instead  of 
on  the  flood  plain.  The  work  of  a farm- 
er is  very  important  because  he  sup- 
ports a whole  population.  If  there  were 
no  farmers,  what  would  the  people 
eat? 
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Do  you  have  a message  for  the 
readers  of  our  prelacy  bulletin? 

It’s  good  when  brothers  work  to- 
gether. When  the  seeding  or  the  harvest 
have  ended,  the  whole  community 
comes  together  for  a community  meal.  1 
Everyone  is  very  happy. 

Orlando  lives  in  Cararazinho  in  the 
municipality  of  Urucara.  He  is  1 8 years 
old  and  single.  He  studies  in  Urucara 
during  the  week  and  returns  to  help 
his  parents  at  home  on  weekends.  He 
is  the  eldest  of  eight  brothers. 

Orlando,  tell  us  about  your  life  and 
work  at  home? 

I get  up  at  5:00  in  the  morning. 
After  coffee  and  tapioca  I go  out  to  i 
the  fields.  My  mother  and  bigger  broth-  j i 
ers  help  also.  My  grandmother  stays  at  ; \ 
home  and  prepares  lunch,  which  we  i 
have  at  11:30.  Then  we  go  back  to  j 
work  at  2:00  o’clock  and  stay  in  the  jJ 
fields  until  5:00. 


How  is  your  land?  What  do  you 
plant? 

Part  of  the  land  is  in  the  flood  plain, 
the  rest  is  high  land.  It’s  about  250 
meters  by  700  meters.  We  plant  malva 
on  the  flood  lands.  We  begin  to  plant 
in  February  and  harvest  in  June  and 
July.  This  year  we  managed  to  get  a 
loan  of  12,000  cruzeiros  from  the 
Bank  of  Brazil.  We  have  to  repay  it  in 
two  years. 

On  the  high  land  we  have  planted 
tucuma,  pupunha,  cocoa,  oranges,  cof- 
fee, avocado,  mangoes.  We  also  planted 
some  manioc  as  we’ll  always  have 
manioc  flour. 

There  is  transportation  every  day  to 
Urucara  either  by  truck  or  bus.  We 
shop  in  town  for  sugar,  kerosene,  cof- 
fee, salt,  rice  and  things  like  that. 

Is  there  a community  where  you 
live? 


Yes,  we  live  in  the  community  of 
Cararazinho.  There  are  22  families.  We 
hope  to  organize  an  agricultural  colony 
so  we  can  obtain  land  titles  more 
quickly. 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

I want  to  continue  to  study  so  I can 
get  a job  in  town.  My  parents  are  only 
interested  in  town  so  they  can  shop 
and  visit  with  relatives  and  friends. 

Jose  Fernando  is  23  years  old , single. 
His  sister , Maria  las  Gracas  is  1 7.  She 
too  is  single.  They  live  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Sao  Sebastiao  on  the  Arari 
River.  They  have  nine  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Jose  and  Maria,  tell  us  about  your 
family  and  your  work? 

Maria:  There  are  10  of  us  at  home 
now  — eight  brothers  and  sisters  and 
our  parents.  We  all  work  in  the  fields. 


‘Cararazinho ' the  village  of  Orlando. 
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Mom  is  the  driving  force  at  home.  She 
loves  to  work  and  gets  all  of  us  to  pitch 
in.  She’s  tiny  but  she’s  a real  dynamo. 

Our  land  is  on  the  flood  plain  and 
the  high  land.  We  plant  corn,  water- 
melon, squash,  manioc,  jute  and  malva 
— all  on  the  flood  land. 

What  do  you  plant  on  the  high 
land? 

Jose:  There  we  have  manioc  too, 
and  sugar  cane  and  coffee.  There  are 
some  fruits  too,  like  bananas,  limes, 
oranges,  papaya,  cocoa,  avocado,  cupu- 
acu,  pupunha,  ocai,  bacaba,  inga  and 
many  others. 

Do  you  sell  all  this? 

Jose:  No.  Only  some  of  them  can 
be  sold.  The  rest  is  for  the  family. 

Do  you  raise  cattle? 

Maria:  We  have  five  heads  of  cattle, 
a few  pigs,  some  goats  and  of  course 


chickens. 

Jose:  And  don’t  forget  the  old 
turkey. 

Do  you  like  to  work  at  home  in 
the  fields? 

Jose:  You  have  to  like  it.  If  you 
don’t  work  you’ll  never  have  anything. 
But  it’s  hard  work.  I would  prefer  to 
have  a little  store  in  Itacoatiara. 

Maria:  I would  like  to  live  in  Itacoa- 
tiara so  I could  continue  to  study. 
There’s  no  way  to  do  that  here  in  the 
interior.  But  we  decided  to  stay.  Farm- 
ing is  what  I know  how  to  do  best. 
There  are  no  jobs  in  the  city.  I’m  con- 
tent here  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties. 

Could  you  mention  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties? 

Jose:  One  problem  we’re  having  is 
with  commercial  fishermen  who  come 
in  here  from  the  capital.  They  take 


At  its  peak  the  Amazon  inundates  the  land. 
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Urucara,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  lower  Amazonas. 


everything.  We  depend  on  the  fish  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  to  live. 

Are  you  doing  anything  to  solve 
this  problem? 

Jose:  One  man  can’t  do  anything 
alone  against  the  people  who  have  a 
lot  of  money.  So  we’ve  organized  all 
the  neighbouring  communities.  Every- 
one has  the  same  problems.  But  if  we 
just  sit  around  in  our  own  homes  or  in 
a bar  and  complain,  we’ll  never  solve 
anything.  So  we’ve  organized.  We’ll 
meet  soon  with  the  organizations  who 
are  responsible  for  helping  protect 
farmers  and  fishing. 

Joao  Nunes  Pinto , lives  in  Tira dentes 
on  the  Arari  River.  He  is  president  of 
his  community,  married  and  has  one 
child. 

How  big  is  your  land? 

We  have  an  area  1,000  meters  long 
by  3,000  meters  deep.  The  land  is  regis- 


tered. There  is  a part  that  floods  and 
the  rest  is  always  above  water. 

What  do  you  plant  and  what  live- 
stock do  you  have? 

We  have  nine  heads  of  cattle,  a few 
sheep,  pigs  and  chickens  and  ducks. 
But  we  live  from  the  jute  we  plant. 
This  year  we  planted  seven  quarters. 
I hope  we  can  produce  five  tons. 

On  the  higher  land  we  have  fruit 
trees,  coffee,  rice,  potatoes  and  manioc. 
When  there’s  a good  harvest  we’re  able 
to  sell  some  of  these  prodqcts. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  going  to 
the  city  to  work? 

I almost  sold  out  this  year.  There 
are  some  ranchers  around  here  who 
want  the  land  to  raise  buffalo. 

Do  you  have  any  message  for  your 
colleagues? 

Learn  to  love  the  land  and  learn  to 
work  together  in  love.* 
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We  invite  you  to  share  in  our 
mission  as  a Priest  or  Lay  Person. 


C/9 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 

f 

Please  send  me  more  information.  : i 

Name j ' 

Address 1 


Age. 


Education 


. 


Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  lMj 


* 

Father  Rollie,  for 


Scarboro  Mission < 
in  St.  Vincent  sin < 
ofSf.  Benedict's  p 


| — |ey,  Man!  When  you  pray  for  rain  you  really  turn  it  on.  Your  prayers  were 

answered,  and  all  of  us  down  here  are  grateful  to  you  and  thank  you. 

The  Lord  must  be  telling  me  something  for  he  chose  a Sunday  afternoon  to 
break  the  dry  spell.  The  rains  came  in  just  after  lunch  — steady  and  hard.  At 
2:45  p.m.  when  it’s  time  for  me  to  leave  for  the  4:00  p.m.  Mass  at  Sandy  Bay, 
the  rain  had  eased  off  a bit.  I judged  it  would  be  safe  to  cross  the  river  bed,  it 
having  been  bone  dry  for  weeks.  I was  about  half  way  across  when  the  lad  rid- 
ing with  me  spotted  water  coming  down  the  far  channel  (the  river  is  now  a 
series  of  channels).  I stopped  the  Land  Rover  and  got  out  to  look  over  the  situ- 
ation. It  did  not  look  good.  Already  the  water  was  cutting  into  the  bank  and 
washing  out  the  approach  to  the  road.  While  thinking  this  over,  I just  happened 
to  look  up  river  and  there  was  a channel  of  water  coming  right  at  us.  Man,  I 
never  drove  so  fast  in  reverse  in  all  my  life.  If  I could  not  reach  the  higher 
ground  behind  me  fast,  I’d  have  to  write  off  one  Land  Rover,  and  maybe  one 
priest  and  one  boy. 

We  hit  the  high  ground  just  as  the  spot  where  we  had  stopped  became  a tor- 
rent of  tumbling,  raging  water. 

I’ll  have  been  in  Georgetown  15  years  come  July.  One  thing  I always  wanted 
to  see  was  the  “start  of  the  river  coming  down”  as  the  saying  is  here.  People  told 
me  often  that  it  was  something  fearful  to  watch.  Now  I know  what  they  meant; 
now  I understand  how  jeeps,  tractors,  and  even  trucks  have  been  wrecked  when 
caught  by  the  river  starting  to  come  down. 

Sandy  Bay  had  no  Mass  that  Sunday.  That’s  why  I said  earlier  that  the  “Lord 
must  be  telling  me  something.”  Perhaps  he  was  telling  me  that  I needed  a rest. 
That’s  exactly  what  I did!* 


Roland  Roberts,  SFM 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIR' 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.' 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD„  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


Pope  John  Paul  II 
in  Mexico 


Puebla 

forthe 

People 


Mexican  group  awaiting  the 
Pope  at  Puebla. 
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“The  Traveller  of  Peace  and  Hope” 

The  following  excerpts  express  most  vividly  the  role  and  mission  of  the  Church 
as  envisaged  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  during  his  recent  tour  and  sue-  j 
cessful  visits  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico. 

In  the  main  plaza  in  Santo  Domingo,  D.R. 

He  called  upon  Christians  to  construct  “a  world  more  just,  human  and  live-  ! 
able,”  where  “no  longer  will  there  be  children  without  sufficient  nutrition,  with- 
out education.  No  longer  will  there  be  peasants  without  land  to  allow  them  to 
live  with  dignity.  No  longer  will  there  be  systems  that  permit  the  exploitation  of  i 
man  by  man  or  by  the  State.  No  longer  will  there  be  families  badly  broken,  p 
disunited.” 

In  Mexico 

He  stood  in  Santa  Cecilia,  a typical  Latin  American  slum  neighbourhood  and; 
appealed  to  Christians  everywhere  to  “motivate  greater  justice.  . .so  that  no  one 
lacks  food,  clothing,  shelter,  culture,  work  and  all  that  dignifies  a human  being.1"  : 
To  poor  farm  peasants  near  Oaxaca  where  he  called  for  urgent  land  reforms  in|  I 
3rd  World  countries,  he  condemned  exploiters  of  the  poor,  and  said:  “The  Popej  i 
is  with  the  masses  of  the  people.” 
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At  Puebla 


“The  Church  feels  the  duty  to  proclaim  the  liberation  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  the  duty  to  help  this  liberation  become  fully  established.  There  is  a cor- 
responding duty:  to  proclaim  liberation  in  its  integral  and  profound  meaning,  as 
Jesus  proclaimed  and  realized  it.” 

“An  alarming  number  of  children,”  he  lamented,  “are  born  in  completely  un- 
suitable homes,”  referring  to  the  phenomenon  of  single  parents.  Many  families 
“cannot  live  normally,  because  the  most  negative  results  of  development  devolve 
upon  them:  truly  depressing  levels  of  sickness,  poverty,  misery,  ignorance  and 
illiteracy,  inhuman  conditions  of  housing,  chronic  malnutrition  and  so  many 
other  utterly  pitiful  realities.” 

At  the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe 

“O  Mother,  awaken  in  the  younger  generation  readiness  for  the  exclusive  ser- 
vice of  God:  implore  for  us  abundant  local  vocations  to  the  priesthood.”* 

EASTER  IS  A SEASON 

Easter  is  a season,  not  just  a day. 
Actually,  it  isn’t  just  a season 
but  part  of  every  day. 

The  trust  we  have  that 
Life  is  more  powerful 
than  death. 

Love  is  stronger  than  hate, 
and  that  Nothing  good  will 
be  lost. 

— Daniel  O’Hanlon 


7 0/7/7  Paul  II  in  Mexico. 
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nd  AFRICA 

Paul  Cardinal  Zongrana 

(Summary)  W.C.F.B.A.  Bulletin 


T"he  Catholic  Church  in  Africa  has  a 
1 short  history,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  ancient  local  Churches  dating 
back  to  apostolic  times.  We  young 
Churches,  moreover,  can  distinguish 
three  different  phases  in  the  evangeli- 
zation process  which  characterizes  our 
development.  Each  phase  is  determined 
by  a particular  constitutive  element: 
Catechesis,  Africanization  and  Ecumen- 
ism, and  Communities  of  the  Word. 

MISSIONARY  CATECHESIS 

We  young  Churches  are  grateful  to 
the  older  Churches  whose  missionaries 
brought  us  the  Gospel.  At  the  same 
time,  we  recognize  that  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Good  News  was  shaped 
by  the  particular  cultural  values,  cate- 
chetical orientation  and  pastoral  prac- 
tice of  those  same  Churches.  These 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  evaluating  the  fruit  of  that 
evangelization. 

The  specific  characteristic  of  mis- 
sionary work  during  the  past  century 
(1850-1950)  was  to  evangelize  by  cate- 
chizing. Those  first  generations  of 
Christians  were  molded  by  the  cate- 
chism. Zealous  missionaries  raised  “well 
instructed”  Christians  capable  of  living 
their  faith.  However,  their  tendency 


The  village  well,  Sarh,  Chad. 


to  reduce  the  Gospel  to  the  status  of 
being  a “teaching”  and  a “moral  prac- 
tice” compromised  the  message’s  more 
dynamic  dimension  of  being  a contem- 
porary call  of  the  Spirit  manifesting  it- 
self in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

This  fuller  dimension  was  further 
obscured  by  other  obstacles  which  hin- 
dered the  missionaries  from  a more 
direct  evangelization  through  the  Scrip- 
tures. To  mention  a few:  Distribution 
of  the  bible  had  little  meaning  among 
a population  that  was  pre-literate.  The 
missionaries  accordingly  made  educa- 
tion their  primary  task.  Because  of  the 
prevailing  poverty,  missionaries  were 
often  at  a loss  to  reproduce  anything 
but  provisional  texts  of  scripture,  and 
these  were  often  of  a very  mediocre 
quality.  Add  to  this  the  failure  of 
many  missionaries  to  acquire  an  ade- 
quate command  of  the  local  languages, 
and  the  scarcity  of  African  personnel 
trained  in  linguistic  and  scriptural 
sciences  and  one  can  better  understand 
the  long  delay  in  distribution  of  the 
bible  in  African  languages. 

The  multiplicity  of  languages  further 
hindered  the  proclamation  of  the 
Word.  Even  today  one  must  face  the 
question  of  where  to  begin,  for  exam- 
ple, when  a single  small  country  may 
be  the  home  of  fifty  languages.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  each  parish  of  a 
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Photo  Credit:  Vivant  Univers 


diocese  to  have  its  own  language.  In 
extreme  cases,  an  individual  parish  may 
be  made  up  of  six  language  groups. 
Yet  even  under  these  circumstances 
considerable  work  was  accomplished. 
Moreover,  at  no  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  was  more  effort 
being  made  than  now  to  translate  the 
Word  of  God  into  new  languages. 

I 

INCULTURATION  AND 
ECUMENISM 

African  Clergy 

The  second  phase  of  the  Church  in 
Africa  was  initiated  by  the  emergence 
of  a local  African  clergy.  Gradually, 
that  phenomenon  gave  birth  to  an 
awareness  that  the  Good  News  had  not 
yet  become  incarnate  in  the  African 
culture.  The  creation  of  faithful  and 
intelligible  translations  of  the  bible 
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was  now  judged  as  a mere  stepping 
stone.  The  message  would  have  to  be 
read  through  African  eyes.  The  gospel 
had  yet  to  find  its  authentic  expression  j 
in  equivalent  African  value-formula-  , 
tions. 

It  is  legitimate  to  say  that  the  local  j 
clergy  has  responded  with  a passion  to  j 
this  challenge  of  inculturation.  Africans  j 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  live  values  j 
and  personal  relationships,  and  this  is  | 
in  keeping  with  Africa’s  oldest  Chris-  j 
tian  tradition.  The  great  second  cen-  fi 
tury  African,  Tertullian,  described  the  j* 
people  of  his  day  as  having  “a  soul 
which  is  naturally  Christian”  in  thatr 
their  culture  offers  all  the  possibilities) 
of  understanding  and  expressing  the: 
message. 

The  fruit  of  this  inculturation  pro-|j«  » 
cess  has  already  begun  to  mature  inj  !| 
the  form  of  authentic  African  liturgies® 


i cultural  students 
iharles-Lwanga 
lege,  Sarh. 


and  culturally  sensitive  catechesis.  Bib- 
lically inspired  hymns  in  the  local  lan- 
guage are  becoming  commonplace. 
Another  contributing  factor  is  the  zeal 
and  capability  of  the  African  clergy  to 
help  the  people  meet  the  demands  of 
the  renewed  liturgy. 

Ecumenism. 

Another  aspect  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  evangelization  through  scripture 
is  the  development  of  ecumenism.  In 
English-speaking  Africa  such  collabora- 
tion has  matured  and  become  wide- 
spread. In  French-speaking  countries, 
in  contrast,  this  movement  proceeds 
at  a stumbling  pace.  The  stone  of  isola- 
tion is  a major  factor,  particularly  in 
reference  to  those  many  Protestant 
minority  Churches  which  have  failed 
to  integrate  themselves  into  the  popu- 
lation. 


A second  obstacle  to  fruitful  ecu- 
menical evangelization  arises  from  the 
fundamentalistic  Churches  which  re- 
fuse to  cooperate  with  other  Protestant 
Churches  or  even  with  the  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Churches. 

When  speaking  of  this  ecumenical 
dimension  of  our  evangelization,  full 
recognition  must  be  given  to  the  re- 
markable initiatives  of  great  numbers  of 
our  brothers  of  the  Protestant  tradition 
in  bringing  God’s  Word  to  the  people. 
Not  only  have  they  a rich  tradition  of 
translating  and  distributing  the  scrip- 
tures at  no  little  sacrifice  to  themselves, 
but  they  have  also  generously  shared 
their  technical  expertise  with  Catholic 
translating  teams  to  aid  them  in  similar 
projects.  Such  endeavours  have  been 
characterized  by  a warm  fraternal  spirit. 
We  can  only  pray  that  such  collabora- 
tion will  continue  and  increase. 


A young  fisherman  • 
with  his  fish-trap. 


Photo  Credit:  Vi  want  Univers 
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• A Chad  fisherman  displays  his  catch. 
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Communities  of  the  Word 

The  work  of  evangelization  can 
now  be  said  to  be  entering  a third 
phase,  which  remains  our  task,  so  that 
the  Word  of  God  may  become  the  heart 
of  our  ecclesial  life  and  pastoral  work. 
Our  objective  is  that  Christians  may 
discover  themselves  united  in  the  Word 
of  God  which  calls  them  together.  May 
the  liturgy,  permeated  with  scripture, 
become  a celebrated  proclamation 
whereby  the  faithful  grow  both  in  their 
understanding  and  love  for  the  bible. 
May  catechesis,  too,  be  transformed  as 
it  finds  roots  in  and  grows  out  of  a 
meditation  of  the  Word.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  wish  of  Vatican  II  that  “the 
Christian  faithful  be  provided  with  easy 
access  to  sacred  scriptures,”  one  notices 
that  several  dioceses  have  made  literacy 
classes  an  integral  part  of  their  catechu- 
menate  program  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  past  our  faithful  were  given  a 
taste  for  the  Eucharist  by  their  parents. 
Now  we  pray  that  they  will  acquire  an 
equal  hunger  to  nourish  themselves  at 
the  table  of  the  Word.  But  this  gives 
rise  to  considerable  problems  for 
Churches  that  are  poor  in  material 
means  and  personnel.  The  help,  the  ad- 
vice, the  collaboration  of  the  World 
Catholic  Federation  for  the  Biblical 
Apostolate  can  be  a decisive  factor  here. 
More  than  anything  else,  we  look  with 
hope  to  the  Federation  as  a providen- 
tial instrument  to  help  us  to  mature  in 
a fruitful  understanding  and  love  of 
the  bible  for  the  benefit  of  the  People 
of  God  in  Africa  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Church  which  will  be  en- 
riched by  it.» 
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The  Child  in  Hie 
Commonwealth 
of  the  Bahamas 


Rev.  Alfred  Culmer 


Fr.  Alfred  Culmer  was  born  in  Nassau, 
Bahamas.  He  is  a 26-year-old  diocesan 
priest.  He  began  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood  at  the  seminary  of  St.  )ohn 
Vianney,  Tunapuna,  Trinidad  and  the 
University  of  the  West  indies,  St. 
Augustine’s  Campus,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1975  with  a B. A.  in  theology. 

Father  Culmer  was  ordained  to  the 
di aeon  ate  in  June  of  1975.  He  worked 
for  almost  two  years  in  a parish  in 
Nassau,  until  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  on  November  30,  1976.  Fr. 
Culmer  has  worked  with  children,  hav- 
ing taught  in  a primary  school,  in  the 
fall  of  1977  he  left  the  Bahamas  to 
take  up  further  studies  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Master’s  Degree  in  Church 
administration. 

Father  Culmer  is  presently  assigned 
as  the  associate  pastor  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier ’s  Cathedra!  in  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Introduction: 

Writing  about  children  is  never  easy. 
One  always  has  to  situate  his  remarks 
within  the  context  of  the  environment 
where  the  child  is  born  and  reared. 
This  environment  is  expressed  in  the 
culture,  behavioral  patterns,  and  espe- 
cially the  institutions  of  the  family 
and  the  school.  The  quality  of  family 
life  will  greatly  influence  and  shape 
the  socialization  process  of  the  child, 
his  value  structure,  and  his  personality 
development  as  a whole. 

And  so,  in  this  presentation,  I wish 
to  write  about  the  child  in  the  Bahamas. 
To  do  this,  I shall  narrow  the  age 
group  to  include  the  years  9 through 
1 3.  This  age  group  is  especially  selected 
because  it  is,  psychologically  speaking, 
an  “in-between”  period  in  the  growth 
of  the  child.  It  is  a very  difficult  and 
disturbing  period  during  which  many 
adjustments  have  to  be  made.  It  is  also 
the  age  group  most  caught  up  in  the 
major  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
more  recent  history  of  the  Bahamas. 
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In  the  picture  Fr.  Calmer  is  seen  with 
parents  and  children  outside  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady’s  where  he  has 
worked  with  the  little  ones. 


The  period  during  which  our  chil- 
dren who  are  today  between  the  ages 
of  9 through  1 3 were  born,  can  be  des- 
cribed as  a transitional  period  in  the 
history  of  the  people  of  the  Bahamas. 
So  drastic  were  these  changes  that 
they  transformed  the  historical,  socio- 
economic and  political  life  of  the 
islands  which  comprise  the  Bahamas. 
These  changes  in  turn  greatly  affected 
the  traditional  role  in  family  life.  They 
have  also  affected  the  traditional  child 
parent  interaction  in  the  home. 

The  child  in  the  Bahamas  has  been 
described  as  one  who  is  lacking  in  self- 
confidence,  is  shy  and  withdrawn  and 
who  lacks  motivation  to  put  basic  skills 
and  talents  in  action.  This  description 


is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  the  children 
in  the  Bahamas  alone.  It  is  a descrip- 
tion which  can  most  aptly  be  used  to 
describe  children  all  over  the  global  vil- 
lage. What  perhaps  is  unique  is  the 
why  which  the  description  asks  of  us. 
The  Bahamas  is  an  archipelago  in  which 
the  families  are  scattered  over  a wide 
area.  The  skills,  talents,  self-image  and 
esteem,  motivation  and  self-confidence 
vary  in  children  from  family  to  family, 
and  from  island  to  island. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  changes 
taking  place  within  the  social  fabric  of 
the  life  of  the  Bahamas  has  so  changed 
the  environment  that  children  born 
during  that  time,  and  that  have  grown 
within  the  framework  of  these  changes, 
are  still  literally  in  a spin.  During  the 
formative  years  the  instability  of  the 
life  of  the  country  offered  to  the  child 
an  image  of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Historical  Changes: 

January  10,  1967  marks  the  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  people  of 
the  Bahamas.  1 1 was  a day  when  a popu- 
lation which  is  90  per  cent  black  elected 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  a black 
government.  This  was  for  us  here  in 
the  Bahamas  the  beginning  of  majority 
rule,  a government  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; the  first  time  that  the  people  in 
the  Bahamas  exercised  their  responsi- 
bility in  electing  a black  leader.  The 
significance  of  this  occasion  is  that  it 
changed  the  entire  environment  in  the 
Bahamas,  the  environment  in  which 
the  children  of  the  Bahamas  were  to 
be  formed  and  mature.  This  was  truly 
the  beginning  for  us  of  a “transitional 
period,”  a period  of  adjustments,  a 
period  of  learning  to  accept  and  appre- 
ciate our  local  heritage,  a period  of 
learning  to  trust  our  own  colour  — 
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black  men  and  women-a  period  of. 
learning  to  feel  proud  of  our  heritage 
and  to  promote  and  develop  our  cul- 
ture, a period  of  learning  to  trust  each 
other  and  to  support  each  other,  a 
time  of  feeling  proud  of  who  we  are  as 
one  people.  This  was  the  kind  of 
emerging  and  developing  situation  into 
which  the  9 through  1 3-year-olds  today 
were  born  into,  grew  up  in,  and  were 
formed  in,  as  part  of  their  formation. 

Family  Life  Changes: 

Within  this  period  we  also  experi- 
enced a decline  in  the  family  life  tradi- 
tional value  patterns.  Because  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  job  opportunities, 
deep  desire  to  improve  the  standards 
of  living  and  provide  better  education- 
al opportunities  for  their  children, 
mothers  began  working.  It  has  been 


the  tradition  here  in  the  Bahamas  that 
the  place  of  the  wife  and  mother  is  in 
the  home  with  the  children.  During 
the  period  of  1967-1973  we  have  seen 
more  and  more  mothers  working  to 
help  to  support  the  family.  This  has 
naturally  been  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  the  quality  of  family  life. 

With  both  parents  working,  the  child 
in  the  Bahamas  was  forced  to  stand 
more  and  more  on  his  own  two  feet. 
The  long  absence  of  the  parents  did 
little  good  in  offering  guidance  to  the 
child.  The  child  often  felt  left  out, 
alone,  and  even  estranged.  This  did 
little  to  foster  and  nurture  the  love, 
care,  affection,  and  encouragement  so 
needed  during  these  rather  crucial  and 
formative  years.  The  child  comes  to 
the  school  out  of  this  kind  of  environ- 
ment. The  school  is  expected  to  work 
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wonders  in  terms  of  providing  disci- 
pline, love  and  affection,  and  develop- 
ing skills  and  talents.  This  is  so  seldom 
achieved  because  the  child  is  wounded 
at  the  very  root  and  source  of  his  life. 
The  lack  of  time  spent  together  in 
family  life,  the  quality  of  the  family 
life,  and  lack  of  love,  support,  affection 
and  encouragement  experienced  by 
the  child  in  the  home  environment  are 
the  chief  contributing  causes  to  the 
kinds  of  social  problems  often  experi- 
enced by  the  children  of  our  nation. 

The  School  Environment: 

Many  of  our  children  come  to 
school  out  of  a one  parent  home  envi- 
ronment; very  often  the  mother  alone 
is  the  sole  breadwinner  for  the  entire 
family.  She  has  to  be  the  one  who  per- 
forms the  role  of  both  mother  and 


father  to  the  child.  It  is  she  alone  who 
has  to  discipline  the  child,  offer  to  the 
child  love  and  affection,  provide  for  ; 
his  or  her  needs,  and  encourage  the 
child  in  his  growth.  This  provides  al- 
ready for  the  child  a sense  of  imbal- 
ance in  his  personal  development.  With 
the  absence  of  the  father  in  the  home, 
the  child  becomes  very  strongly 
“mama”  oriented.  Incidently,  in  most 
of  our  primary  schools  the  women 
outnumber  the  men  by  a large  major-  I 
ity.  In  fact,  in  most  of  our  primary 
schools,  there  are  more  women  teachers  \ 
than  men.  So  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  child’s  formative  years,  life  is  domi- 
nated by  the  presence  of  women.  This, 
in  itself,  already  creates  a serious  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  not  providing  the  prop- 
er balance  for  the  development  of 
the  personality  of  the  child  in  his  or 
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The  youth  of 
the  Bahamas. 


her  formative  years,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  “wholeness”  of  growth. 

Given  this  family  background,  the 
school  is  expected  to  work  miracles  in 
terms  of  trying  to  straighten  out  the 
life  of  the  child.  Very  often  the  kinds 
of  behavioral  patterns  exhibited  by  the 
child  in  the  classroom  are  ways  of  ask- 
ing for  help.  Serious  problems  in  the 
area  of  discipline,  lack  of  self-confi- 
dence, being  shy  and  withdrawn  and 
lack  of  motivation,  arise  out  of  the 
lack  of  love  and  affection  in  the  home 
environment.  This  slows  down  the 
ability  of  the  child  to  concentrate  on 
the  work  set  before  him  or  her.  The 
performance  of  the  child  in  the  class- 
room is  seriously  impeded  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  life-situation  in  the 
home.  Many  children,  especially  those 
who  come  from  homes  where  there  is 
a serious  drinking  problem  by  one 
parent  and  perhaps  both,  lack  the  moti- 
vation to  work  or  even  to  socialize 
with  others  in  the  school  environment. 


Many  of  these  children,  I have  observed, 
spend  most  of  their  time  alone,  almost 
lost  in  their  own  thoughts,  worrying  if 
they  would  make  it  through  another 
day. 

The  Church  and  the  Child: 

Children  here  in  the  Bahamas  receive 
a great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
Church  leaders.  Yet,  there  seems  to  be 
a serious  problem  emerging  within  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  its  involvement 
in  giving  effective  witness  to  the  com- 
munity, in  serving  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. For  too  long,  the  emphasis  has 
been  in  the  Catholic  community  on 
offering  efficient  instructions  to  chil- 
dren in  the  area  of  sacraments.  After 
the  child  has  received  the  sacraments 
for  which  he  has  been  instructed  there 
is  little  follow-up  in  doctrine. 

The  Church  in  the  Bahamas  cannot 
hope  to  effectively  reach  the  children 
until  the  quality  of  family  life  has 
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been  improved.  Family  life  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  church  will 
build.  We  cannot  hope  to  reach  the 
child  until  we  have  looked  at  the 
environment  in  which  the  child  lives,  is 
formed,  and  receives  and  develops  his 
or  her  whole  value  system.  The  child  in 
the  home  environment  must  receive 
the  urgent  attention  of  the  Church’s 
leaders  if  religion,  God,  the  Church,  is 
going  to  mean  anything  to  the  child  at 
all. 

From  my  personal  experience  of 
teaching  religion  in  a primary  school 
here  in  the  Bahamas,  I have  often  won- 
dered if  our  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  religion  does  not  do  more  harm  to 
the  children  than  the  good  we  would 
like  to  think  it  does.  For  most  of  my 
students,  I have  become  personally 
involved  in  their  growth  which  took 
me  often  into  their  home  environment. 
In  most  cases,  the  children  come  from 
a one  parent  home.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren have  never  seen  their  fathers. 


They  are  crying  out  for  love,  affection 
and  recognition.  They  long  to  be  told 
that  they  are  loved  and  appreciated. 

Very  often  there  are  conflicting 
messages  between  what  the  child  expe-  , 
riences  at  home,  what  the  child  lives 
in  the  home  environment  and  what  is 
taught  in  the  religion  classes.  We  teach 
the  children  that  God  is  Father,  and 
that  He  is  a loving  and  caring  Father. 
This  is  not  for  many  of  our  children 
the  image  of  Father  lived  out  and  ex-  ; 
perienced  in  the  home.  The  whole 
value  system  of  the  child  becomes  dis- 
torted. Religion  becomes  for  the  child 
something  you  learn  in  order  to  please  i 
the  teacher  or  at  least  to  please  the  j 
parents  or  parent.  The  extent  to  which  i 
our  teaching  religion  to  childrentouches  ' I 
them  personally,  and  gives  meaning  to  1 T 
their  lives,  is  in  question.  Children  are  I j 
now,  more  than  ever,  more  turned  off  j j 
by  religion  than  they  have  ever  been,  j | 
One  of  the  major  contributing  reasons  ! 
for  this  is  the  decline  of  strong  quality  j ; 
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of  family  life,  where  there  is  communi- 
cation between  parents  and  children, 
where  the  environment  is  such  that  the 
child  feels  love  and  affection,  where 
the  child  is  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened out  of  the  love  of  the  parents’ 
presence.  The  church  has  a very  real 
obligation  to  improve  the  quality  of 
family  life.  The  children  are  the  future 
of  family  life  and  of  the  church.  This 
is  an  area  in  the  life  of  the  church  in 
the  Bahamas  that  needs  serious  atten- 
tion. Our  children  learn  what  they  live, 
and  values  imparted  to  them  are  crucial 
to  their  formation. 

Conclusion: 

Children  here  in  the  Bahamas  are 
quick  to  learn.  But,  they  must  be  as- 
sured of  a home  environment  in  which 
they  can  feel  loved  and  wanted,  accept- 
ed and  recognized.  A home  environ- 
ment in  which  they  can  feel  the  affec- 
tion necessary  for  their  personal 
growth.  Our  task  as  educators  and 
Church  leaders  here  in  the  Bahamas  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  quality  of  family 
living  is  improved,  so  that  the  home 
life  may  truly  be  the  kind  of  soil  where 
the  life  of  the  child  can  be  truly 
anchored  and  nourished  daily,  especial- 


ly during  the  early  and  middle  period 
of  their  personal  formation  in  their 
development  and  growth. 


In  concluding,  I wish  to  point  out 
that  there  are  many  areas  left  out  in 
this  article.  I am  grateful  however  for 
the  opportunity  to  share  with  Scarboro 
readers  the  facts  expressed  in  this  arti- 
cle. Most  of  all,  I wish  to  thank  the 
children  whose  life  experiences  have 
made  me  convinced  of  the  need  to 
speak  more  on  their  behalf  for  the  im- 
provement of  family  life,  so  that  the 
environment  of  children  will  become 
more  conducive  to  their  growth  and 
development.  May  God  give  to  us  the 
guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
most  important  task.* 
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Almost  three-quarters  of  the  Third  World's 
children  live  in  rural  areas.  Their  contribution  I 
to  their  families'  welfare  is  often  crucial  — in 
the  fields , at  home,  and  at  market.  The  jobs 
of  fetching  wood  and  water  and  looking  after  j 
animals  — jobs  which  can  take  up  to  ten  hours  i 
a day  — are  often  done  by  children,  freeing 
their  parents  for  other  essential  work,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Third  World,  according  to  j 
research  by  Ben  White,  children  become  ' net 
producers'  by  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

in  these  two  articles  from  Peru  and 
Colombia  farm  children  tell  their  own  story. 


Alvaro  Paez  (14),  Ubate  Valley, 
Colombia. 

“I  prefer  to  be  at  school,  but  the  family 
needs  the  money. " 

I work  on  this  farm.  I think  I’m  about 
■14.  I like  doing  most  of  the  jobs,  well 
all  of  the  jobs  that  I’m  asked  to  do.  I 
prefer  to  be  at  school  to  working  here, 
but  the  family  needs  the  money  so  I 
have  to  work.  I work  from  1 :00  o’clock 


in  the  morning  here  until  4:00  o’clock  jj  ii 
in  the  afternoon.  J1 

When  I grow  up  I really  wouldn’t 
like  to  carry  on  working  here.  I’d 
much  prefer  to  work  in  the  town,  it  II;,' 
is  much  more  interesting  in  the  town,  i r 
When  I left  school  it  was  obvious  I 
had  to  leave  because  I couldn’t  afford  ! : 
the  money  for  the  books.  There  were  i 
lots  of  other  children  in  much  the  j 
same  position,  they  had  to  leave  school  | |. 
too.  But  now  that  I’m  working,  that  |: 
means  that  my  other  brothers  and  sis-  j:  - 
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Alvaro , one  chore  is  milking  the  cows. 


ters  can  stay  at  school  because  I can 
earn  money  to  help  them.  Now  my 
other  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  able 
to  stay  in  school  much  longer  than  I 
did,  and  I am  pleased  about  that. 

As  for  me,  it  just  wasn’t  possible 
for  me  to  stay.  The  only  money  that 
comes  into  our  house  is  what  I earn 
here  at  the  vegetable  garden  and  what 
my  mother  earns  milking  the  cows 
at  the  hacienda.  I earn  here  300  pesos 
($10)  in  a week,  my  mother  earns 
about  150  pesos  a week  ($5).  There  is 
also  some  kind  of  subsidy  which  the 
hacienda  owner  gives,  which  also  helps 
us  to  buy  food  and  to  buy  books  for 
the  other  children  who  are  at  school. 

I have  to  work  here  every  day  of 
the  week  because  somebody  has  to 
feed  the  rabbits  and  to  milk  the  cows. 
The  time  I get  off  to  play  is  after  4:00 
o’clock  when  I go  up  to  the  school  and 
play  football  with  all  the  other  kids 
who  have  just  come  out  of  the  school. 
I would  have  liked  to  still  have  been  at 
school  v/ith  them.  I much  prefer  to 
have  gone  on  studying.  Mathematics 
was  my  favourite  subject. 

Usually,  first  thing  in  the  morning 
I milk  the  cows.  It  usually  takes  me 
about  2 hours,  so  I am  milking  the 
cows  from  7:00  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  9:00  o’clock.  Then  it  takes 
usually  about  15  minutes  to  fill  up  the 
water  tanks,  for  the  cows  to  drink.  I 
have  to  go  down  into  the  drainage 
channel  with  the  bucket  and  fill  up 
the  oil  drums.  After  that  it  takes  about 
5 minutes  to  put  the  cows  out  to  pas- 
ture. Then  we  come  and  give  milk  to 
the  calves,  which  maybe  takes  another 
5 minutes  or  so.  Then  I wash  out  the 
bucket  I ’d  been  using  to  feed  the  calves 
with,  and  then  load  up  the  donkey 
with  the  milk  cans  and  take  them  as 
far  as  the  bridge  for  the  truck  to  col- 


lect. The  next  thing  would  be  to  feed 
the  rabbits.  After  that  I do  things 
around  the  vegetable  garden  here,  tidy- 
ing up  and  weeding  and  doing  the  little- 
jobs  that  need  to  be  done  until  it  is 
time  to  milk  the  cows  again.  That’s 
3:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Milking 
the  cows  again  is  the  last  job  of  the 
day,  and  after  I have  done  that  and  sent 
the  milk  away,  then  I am  more  or  less 
finished  and  some  days  I go  over  to 
the  school  to  play,  some  days  I just  go 
straight  home. 

My  father  has  gone  so  my  mother 
is  in  charge  and  she  has  most  of  the 
responsibility,  but  I try  to  help  her  as 
much  as  is  possible.* 
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Aurelio  Vidarte  (14)  Peru. 

'7  had  to  leave  school  because  there 
was  no  one  else  to  help  my  mother.  ” 

|ts  very  hard  work,  planting  corn. 

You  have  to  use  a hoe  and  the  ground 
can  be  very  hard  and  it’s  a lot  of  effort 
to  dig  the  land.  I’ve  been  working  in 
the  fields  since  I was  eight  years  old.  I 
just  watched  what  needed  to  be  done 
and  learnt.  Unfortunately  there  hasn’t 
been  a harvest  this  year,  it  was  a 


drought.  Usually  we’d  be  harvesting 
the  maize  that  we  sowed  in  April. 

After  the  planting  we  have  to  be 
always  weeding  the  fields.  The  weeds 
grow  a lot  and  you  have  to  take  a lot 
of  time  digging  them  out.  The  job  I like 
best  is  looking  after  the  goats. 

What  I would  really  like  to  do 'is  go 
to  university  and  live  in  the  town. 
Here  in  the  countryside  you  get  very 
lonely.  There  is  too  much  silence.  It’s 
more  cheerful  in  the  town. 

While  I am  working  here  for  my 
mother  all  my  friends  are  studying  at 
school.  I had  to  leave  school  because 
there  was  no  one  else  to  help  my 
mother.  Myself  I suppose  I would 
much  prefer  to  be  at  school.  I get  up 
at  7:00  o’clock  each  day  to  fetch  water 
in  two  cans.  It  takes  about  half  an 
hour  each  trip.  The  cans  are  quite 
heavy  and  all  in  all  it  takes  about  one 
and  a half  hours  to  fetch  the  water 
that  we  need  for  washing  and  cooking. 
Then  I take  the  goats  to  the  hills. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  I do  have 
some  free  time.  I can  play  football 
with  my  friends  when  they  come  home 
from  school.  Sometimes  we  play  for 
two  hours. 

If  I wasn’t  here  then  my  mother] 
would  just  have  to  do  everything  her- 
self and  it  would  be  very  difficult.* 
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y^lthough  they  are  a quiet  couple,  Ken 

and  Lucille  Kinghave  become  fairly 
well  known  in  the  city  of  Welland. 
Ken  grew  up  in  Welland  where  he 
attended  Central  Public  School  and 
Welland  High.  Then  he  sought  employ- 
ment in  the  young  company  known  as 
S.  O.  Mason  Agency. 

“He  was  just  a kid  when  he  came 
here,”  Mr.  Mason  recalls.  “It  was  June 
12,  1928.  He  started  as  stenographer 
and  mail  clerk  for  $6.00  a week.  Later 
on  I trained  him  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness.” The  rest  is  history.  When 
Mason’s  formed  a limited  company  in 
1955,  Ken  was  appointed  Treasurer 
and  Director,  a position  which  he  held 
until  his  retirement  June  12,  1 97 8 — 
just  fifty  years  since  he  started. 

In  the  meantime,  Lucille  stayed 
home  with  their  five  children,  super- 
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Ken  and  Lucille 
King  with  son , 
Fr.  A /an  and 
grandson. 


vising  their  education  and  upbringing. 
She  was  active  in  the  work  of  St. 
Kevin’s  Church  as  well  as  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Organization.  Although  con- 
tent with  her  home  and  family,  Lucille 
never  refused  to  assist  where  she  could, 
in  a worthy  cause.  Her  pleasant  face 
was  often  welcomed  by  shut-ins  on  her 
rounds  with  meals-on-wheels.  And  she 
was  frequently  seen  serving  in  the  hos- 
pital coffee  shop. 

It  all  looks  like  they  were  an  es- 
tablishment-grey-flannel-suit kind  of 
couple! 

Right?  Not  quite! 

There’s  nothing  special  about  taking 
a trip  on  the  first  stage  of  your  retire- 


ment. But  their  particular  trip  was 
unusual.  They  stepped  back  in  time 
and  struck  out  for  a place  they  knew 
would  have  no  electricity,  no  running 
water,  and  no  mattresses  of  any  kind. 


5000  Miles 


It’s  five  thousand  miles  from  Wel- 
land, Ontario  to  Uricurituba,  Brazil. 
But  the  distance  in  miles  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  vast  separation  in 
living  standards. 

In  the  jungles  of  Amazonas  State 
live  a scattered  population,  too  poor 
to  leave  their  hostile  environment.  Per- 
haps the  people  are  descendants  of 
labourers  from  the  days  of  the  rubber 
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boom.  In  this  remote  area  Father  Alan 
King,  son  of  Lucille  and  Ken,  works  as 
a missionary. 

It  was  a desire  to  see  their  son  at  his 
work  as  well  as  a sense  of  adventure 
which  brought  this  vital  couple  to  the 
jungle. 

Ken  and  Lucille  King  can’t  be  classed 
as  ordinary  tourists.  Wherever  they  go, 
they  manage  to  get  involved  with  the 
lives  of  the  native  people  and  with  their 
different  life  styles.  In  the  town  of 
Uricurituba  there  are  no  modern  ho- 
tels, no  plays,  concerts,  tennis  courts, 
golf  courses  or  swimming  pools.  In 
short,  no  tourist  attractions.  Ken  and 
Lucille  were  the  city’s  first  tourists. 
They  had  not  come  to  proselytize, 
journalize  or  immunize.  They  were  on 
holidays. 

It  took  two  days  of  flying,  includ- 
ing stops  at  Miami,  Caracas  and  Belem, 
to  reach  the  capital  city  of  Amazonas 
State,  Manaus.  There  Alan  met  them 
and  there  they  spent  the  first  night. 
This  gave  them  a few  hours  to  tour 
Manaus,  the  largest  and  busiest  city  in 
the  State  with  a population  of  300,000. 

Like  true  tourists,  Lucille  and  Ken 
walked  along  the  bustling  riverfront 
where  line  boats  carrying  passengers 
and  freight  were  loading  and  unload- 
ing. Large  ocean-going  vessels  were 
docked  to  pick  up  their  cargoes  of  jute, 
bananas  and  coffee.  It  gave  them  an 
odd  feeling  to  see  these  ships  which 
they  might  have  seen  in  the  Welland 
Canal  before  they  left.  Beside  the  ocean 
vessels,  the  line  boats  and  fishing  craft 
looked  like  toys. 

Along  the  harbour  of  Manaus  is  the 
open-air  market,  serving  the  city  as  a 
shopping  mall.  The  visitors  walked  by 

Ithe  food  stands  where  the  vendors 
spoke  in  Portuguese,  offering  bread, 
j farinha,  rice  and  fruit.  On  other  stands 
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A jute  farmer  in  the  Uricurituba  area. 


were  reeking  fish  and  puny  chickens. 
The  natives  seemed  to  accept  the  flies 
which  pervaded  the  entire  food  market. 

Then  there  were  other  market  stands 
dealing  in  clothes,  jute  mats,  sandals, 
hardware  and  all  household  needs.  In 
the  blazing  heat  of  this  tropical  city 
Lucille  made  her  first  South  American 
purchase  — a straw  hat.  Although  she 
had  left  Welland  in  one  of  our  most 
oppressive  July  heat  waves,  nothing 
prepared  her  for  the  temperatures  in  a 
place  just  two  degrees  south  of  the 
equator. 

Alan  interpreted  both  language  and 
money  for  his  mother’s  purchase  and 
the  party  of  three,  now  well  immersed 
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in  the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of 
Manaus,  made  their  way  to  the  city 
centre  to  examine  the  pride  of  old 
Manaus  — the  Opera  House.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  millionaire 
rubber  merchants  spent  their  fortunes 
here,  the  Opera  House  vied  with  any  in 
the  world  in  splendour.  It  has  recently 
been  restored  and  now  nowhere  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  indeed  perhaps 
not  even  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  is  there 
such  a magnificent  concert  palace.  In 
Ken  and  Lucille’s  own  words  it’s  opu- 
lent. They  would  remember  this  in  the 
next  weeks  while  visiting  families  in 
thatched  huts. 

5000  Miles  to  Uricurituba 

Next  morning  the  travellers  said 
goodbye  to  Manaus  and  embarked  for 
Uricurituba.  The  first  step  was  a six- 
hour  bus  ride  to  the  city  of  Itacoatiara. 
The  road  was  cut  right  through  the 
jungle  so  the  visitors  got  their  first 
glimpse  of  Amazonian  vegetation. 

“The  underbrush  is  very  thick  and 
dense,’’  Lucille  said.  “Nobody  could 
walk  in  the  jungle  without  cutting  his 
own  path.  And  there  are  thick  rubbery 
trees  which  seem  to  form  a wall  over 
everything.  Then  towering  over  all  are 
the  Brazil  nut  trees.  They’re  so  tall, 
we  wonder  how  anybody  can  ever  pick 
the  nuts.’’ 

It  was  on  the  line  boat  from  Itacoa- 
tiara that  the  two  Wellanders  became 
absorbed  in  the  life  of  this  foreign  land. 
The  boat  was  about  twenty  feet  long 
and  had  a single  open  cabin  in  which 
passengers  and  cargo  rode  together. 
Some  people  found  seating  room  on 


benches.  Others  sat  on  the  floor 
amongthe  bundles.  Small  children  slept 
in  hammocks  hooked  to  the  ceiling 
while  their  mothers  prepared  farinha 
in  bowls  for  other  members  of  the 
family.  Cooped  up  chickens  voiced 
their  protests,  hardly  heard  over  the 
noise  of  the  boat’s  engine.  Father 
Alan  spoke  in  Portuguese  to  a few  of 
the  wives.  But  conversation  on  the 
noisy  boat  was  difficult.  It  was  all  so 
strange  to  the  quiet  visitors.  The  boat 
made  several  stops  along  the  way  and 
Alan  pointed  out  to  his  parents  some 
of  the  isolated  communities  he  visits  as 
part  of  his  ministry. 

After  four  hours  aboard,  Alan  indi- 
cated the  town  of  Uricurituba  ahead. 
Ken  noticed  several  people  on  shore 
waving  as  the  boat  neared. 

At  the  prow  of  the  boat  the  gang- 
plank was  lowered  from  a hanging  tire 
to  the  shallow  water  near  the  bank. 
Lucille  studied  the  plank  with  a little 
mistrust.  It  was  only  six  inches  wide, 
wet  and  slippery.  Boys  and  girls  from 
town  waded  out  to  assist  the  passen- 
gers, offering  hands  and  carrying  lug- 
gage. The  natives  called  to  Alan,  greet- 
ing him  in  Portuguese.  Many  pairs  of  j 
arms  embraced  Lucille  and  Ken  when  \ 
they  reached  shore.  Their  son’s  friends ! 
and  parishioners  made  them  feel  sol 
welcome.  Then  all  together  they  took] 


the  long  trek  up  the  hill  to  the  city  of  j 


Uricurituba,  population  3800. 

“It’s  quite  a climb,”  Father 
said.  “But  it’s  good  you  didn’t  come: 
on  a rainy  day.” 

Ken  and  Lucille  felt  a hundred  eyes 
examining  them.  It  was  apparent  that 
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Street  scene  in  Itacoatiara 


their  feet  were  a curiosity  to  the  natives. 
Nobody  else  in  town  wore  convention- 
al shoes. 

The  guests  made  every  effort  to  be- 
come members  of  the  community. 
Only  the  language  presented  a problem. 
Lucille,  fluent  in  French  and  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  had  a 
little  advantage.  Portuguese  is  a differ- 
ent language  with  a pronunciation  of 
its  own.  For  instance  the  word  for 
hammock  is  rede,  but  try  to  pronounce 
it.  Would  you  believe  hedgy ? Well, 
however  you  pronounce  it,  they  slept 
in  redes  each  night  of  their  stay. 

They  would  stay  at  the  Pastoral 
Headquarters  with  Father  Alan  and  his 
team.  The  Pastoral  Headquarters  was 
one  of  the  few  two-story  houses  in 
town.  Alan  had  built  it  with  the  assis- 
tance of  one  native  carpenter. 

The  mission  staff  was  there  to  greet 
their  guests.  There  was  Sister  Frances, 
a nurse  from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  Peterborough,  and  there  were  two 


Brazilian  lay  helpers,  Valdir  and  Mun- 
dico.  Valdir  and  Mundico  were  at  the 
moment  making  a fire  in  the  yard  and 
announced  that  supper  would  be  with- 
in the  half  hour. 

Here  in  the  mission  the  food  was 
plainer  and  scarcer  than  in  Manaus. 
The  staple  food  is  farinha  which  seems 
to  thrive  where  other  crops  fail.  In  ad- 
dition to  farinha  they  usually  eat  fish 
and  sometimes,  rice. 

“Farinha  seems  to  be  pretty  com- 
mon here,”  Ken  observed. 

“It  is,”  replied  Alan.  “It  comes 
from  the  root  of  the  manioc  plant. 
The  growers  clear  areas  of  the  jungle, 
burn  off  the  vegetation  and  then  plant 
the  manioc.  It  takes  eighteen  months 
for  the  roots  to  mature  and  then  they 
are  harvested  and  processed.  Making 
the  meal  from  the  roots  is  quite  a job 
too.  The  roots  are  squeezed  in  a jute 
mesh  shaped  something  like  a stocking. 
All  the  juice  has  to  be  squeezed  out.” 

“Don’t  you  ever  get  vegetables?” 
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The  Kings  travelled  by  canoe.  River 
travel  is  part  of  life  in  the  Amazon. 


“Now  and  then  dealers  bring  some 
in  from  the  farms  along  the  river.  It’s 
strange  that  in  the  jungle,  so  rich  in 
wild  vegetation,  food  crops  are  very 
hard  to  raise.  Sister  Frances  planted 
a garden  here  once  but  nothing  grew.” 

“That  looks  like  a banana  tree  in 
the  backyard.” 

“Yes,  it  is.  When  the  bananas  are 
ripe,  we  and  our  neighbours  will  have 
something  for  dessert.  In  the  mean- 
time we  can  always  eat  farinha,  and 
coffee.” 

Alan’s  parents  noticed  that,  though 
Alan  had  never  been  heavy,  he  was 
thinner  than  before.  But  his  demeanour 
told  them  he  was  happy  and  contented 
loving  his  neighbours  in  this  distant 
country. 

The  sleeping  arrangements  presented 
another  adventure.  Ken  and  Lucille  as- 
cended the  crude  wooden  staircase  to 
the  upper  level.  They  were  handed 
their  hammocks  and  shown  to  the 
smaller  of  the  two  rooms. 

They  didn’t  sleep  much  that  first 
night  in  Uricurituba.  Although  the 
windows  and  doors  were  shuttered, 
mosquitoes  and  other  insects  buzzed 
around  their  hammocks,  inflicting) 
stings  at  random.  And  through  the! 
blackness,  the  voices  of  the  jungle) 
pierced  the  night.  Owls  and  falcons  sel 
up  their  eerie  cries.  And  no  creature] 
on  earth  can  compete  with  the  howler 
monkey,  the  noisiest  creature  in  exisj 
tence.  But  nothing,  not  even  the  deeq 
roar  of  the  stalking  jaguar,  frightenec 
the  visitors.  They  were  part  of  thi 
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family  at  the  mission  now. 

Through  the  thin  partition,  steady 
breathing  sounds  told  them  the  rest 
of  the  family  was  sleeping.  Toward 
morning  Lucille  felt  cold  and  tried  to 
pull  the  hammock  around  her.  Ken 
was  doing  the  same.  Soon  slivers  of 
light  appeared  around  the  shutters  and 
the  household  began  to  stir. 

The  visitors  enjoyed  the  morning 
ablutions  in  this  primitive  setting. 

“The  shower  room  is  in  the  back- 
yard,” Alan  told  them.  “Get  nice  and 
soapy  then  pour  a pail  of  water  over 
yourself.  It's  really  refreshing.  But 
remember,  only  one  pail  of  water 
each.” 

They  did  find  it  refreshing  and 
wondered  rather  guiltily  who  had  car- 
ried the  water  all  the  way  up  the  hill. 

“It’s  pumped  into  the  town  twice  a 
day  for  two  hours  at  a time.”  Alan 
told  them.  “You  can  see  the  narrow 
hose  out  in  the  street.  There  are  only 
two  hoses  for  the  whole  town  so  we 
have  to  share.  The  pump  comes  on  at 
daybreak  for  two  hours  and  again  for 
two  hours  just  before  dark.” 

After  breakfast  of  bread,  farinha 
and  coffee,  Lucille  and  Ken  walked 
the  five-minute  distance  to  the  church 
where  their  son  said  Mass.  There  was 
only  a thatched  roof  and  two  thatched 
walls  so  far,  but  Father  Alan  assured 
them  construction  was  coming  along 
fine.  “We’re  expecting  a shipment  of 
cement  in  a couple  of  weeks,”  Alan 
told  them.  “Then  we  shall  pour  the 
floor.  This  earth  floor  is  alright  now 


but  in  rainy  season  it’s  just  plain  slime.” 

The  highlight  of  the  whole  experi- 
ence for  Lucille  was  an  overnight  visit 
with  a farm  family. 

“I  accepted  an  invitation  for  the 
three  of  us,”  Alan  announced.  “They’re 
very  fine  people  and  I think  you’ll 
enjoy  the  visit.” 

Of  course  they  would.  “When  do 
we  go,  and  how  do  we  get  there?”  Lu- 
cille wanted  to  know. 

“It’s  across  a lake  a few  miles  from 
here.  Think  you  can  walk  to  the  lake?” 

There  wasn’t  any  other  way.  The 
city  of  Uricurituba  boasts  only  one 
car,  belonging  to  the  Prefect.  There  are 
no  taxis,  buses  or  stagecoaches.  So  walk 
to  the  lake  they  did.  After  about  an 
hour  and  a half  of  walking,  a smiling 
boy  waved  to  them  from  the  beach. 

“Padre  Alan!”  the  boy  called.  They 
hastened  their  steps  and  the  boy 
ran  to  embrace  his  pastor.  The  two 
spoke  softly  in  Portuguese.  Father 
Alan  presented  his  parents,  whom 
the  boy  immediately  hugged  in  wel- 
come. The  boy  (Pedro  was  his  name) 
led  the  way  to  his  dugout  canoe  and 
the  three  weary  travellers  gladly 
stepped  aboard. 

When  they  approached  the  opposite 
shore,  Pedro  pointed  out  their  destina- 
tion, the  Amazonian  farm.  It  bore 
little  resemblance  to  the  farms  they 
knew  in  Canada.  There  were  no  barns, 
no  cows,  no  horses,  not  even  a donkey 
to  help  with  the  work.  There  was  no 
orchard,  pasture,  windmill  or  fence. 
They  saw  only  a few  little  acres  of 
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vegetables,  a small  thatched  cabin  and 
a thatched-roof  patio  with  no  walls  or 
floor.  There  the  family  lived  and 
worked  while  chickens  scampered 
about  dodging  the  feet  of  the  residents. 

The  hostess,  Nita,  with  Alan  close 
by  to  interpret,  showed  them  around 
the  farm.  Lucille  and  Nita  discussed 
farming  and  rural  living  in  the  area. 

“When  you  can’t  get  work,  towns 
are  bad  places,”  Nita  said.  “Out  here 
we  can  raise  food  for  ourselves  and 
some  to  sell  to  the  boats  going  by.” 

Her  husband  had  been  hunting 
early  that  morning  so  there  was  a spe- 
cial treat  for  supper  — armadillo.  Yes, 
they  really  do  exist  outside  of  picture 
books.  From  two  armadillos  the  nine 
diners  ate  surprisingly  well  and  there 
was  even  meat  left  over  which  Nita 
stored  for  next  day.  The  meat,  along 
with  two  root  vegetables  and  fresh 
bananas,  made  the  meal  a celebration. 

When  darkness  came  Nita  led  the 
way  into  the  tiny  windowless  sleeping 
cabin.  There  were  no  hooks  for  ham- 
mocks here,  just  scraps  of  jute  rope. 
The  family  and  Alan  too  fell  asleep 
quickly  but  the  Wellanders  listened 
again  to  the  jungle  voices,  closer  than 
ever  in  this  rural  setting. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  love  at  first 
sight.  When  it  came  time  to  leave  their 
new  friends,  Ken  and  Lucille  said  good- 
bye and  embraced  the  whole  family 
whom  they  would  never  forget. 

Pedro,  the  older  son,  with  tears 
streaming  unashamedly  down  his  gold- 
en cheeks,  helped  load  the  canoe.  Now 
besides  their  hammocks,  they  were 
carrying  a bunch  of  bananas  and  two 


big  squash,  parting  gifts  from  their 
host.  Once  more  they  sat  in  the  dug- 
out  canoe  and  turned  their  eyes  toward 
Uricurituba. 

Ken  wanted  to  know  about  employ- 
ment in  Uricurituba.  Father  Alan 
gave  them  a brief  rundown. 

“The  manioc  growers  hire  men  and 
women  for  the  harvest.  It’s  hard  work 
as  the  manioc  is  harvested  in  flooded 
fields  like  rice  paddies.  The  jute  dealers 
hire  help  for  baling  and  handling.  Pay 
for  labourers  ranges  between  90 4 — 
$1.25  a day,  but  the  work  is  seasonal. 
During  lay-offs  the  poor  have  a real 
struggle.  Some  try  to  get  work  on  line 
boats.  Others  catch  fish  which  they 
trade  for  their  needs.” 

“Any  white-collar  jobs?”  Ken  asked. 

“There  are  the  city  officials.  Uricu- 
rituba  is  called  a city  even  though  its 
population  is  only  four  thousand.  The 
Prefect  corresponds  to  our  mayor.  We 
have  the  police  force,  they’re  military 
and  their  jobs  are  pretty  secure,  and 
then  we  have  our  school  teachers.” 

“Teaching  is  quite  a respected  job 
and  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  state. 
Salaries  are  set  at  $90.00  a month,  but 
in  this  town  they  have  areal  problem. 
It  seems  the  State  of  Amazonas  sends 
all  the  money  for  civil  servants  to  the 
town  council.  And  our  teachers  are 
losing  out.  When  they  go  to  pick  up 
their  pay,  supposedly  $90.00,  the 
council  has  already  spent  it  on  some- 
thing else,  so  the  teachers  get  a frac- 
tion of  their  salaries  and  verbal  pro- 
mises to  make  it  up  next  month.  In 
the  meantime  they’re  getting  further 
and  further  behind.” 
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“Well,  what  are  they  doing  about 
it?”  Lucille  asked. 

“They  felt  pretty  helpless,  but 
when  we  at  the  mission  heard  the 
story,  we  promised  to  back  them.  We’re 
gathering  followers  to  demand  justice 
for  our  school  teachers.  They  love  their 
work  but  can’t  afford  to  work  for 
nothing,  any  more  than  anybody  else.” 

But  Amazonians  are  a happy  peo- 
ple. Their  main  recreation  is  talk- 
ing. They  love  to  spend  their  spare 
time  visiting  on  the  streets.  Sometimes 
the  men  and  boys  organize  soccer 
games  and  everyone  comes  to  watch. 
And  they  love  to  celebrate  festas  (feast 
days). 

During  their  stay,  Lucille  and  Ken 
witnessed  a festa  in  honour  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, one  of  the  town’s  favourites.  Men, 
women  and  children  dressed  in  their 


finest  marched  in  procession  singing 
hymns.  They  filed  into  the  church  for 
a special  service.  In  the  spirit  of  jubila- 
tion they  set  off  fireworks  during  the 
Consecration.  After  church  there  was 
dancing  at  the  town  hall. 

It  was  growing  late  in  July.  Father 
Alan  began  to  think  of  his  friend  and 
fellow  missionary,  Father  George 
Marskell. 

“Remember  George  Marskell?”  he 
asked  his  parents. 

Yes,  they  did.  Father  Marskell  had 
visited  them  in  Welland  when  he  was 
home  two  years  ago. 

“They’re  making  him  Bishop  of  Ita- 
coatiara.  I’d  like  to  go.  Wouldn’t  you?” 

And  so  the  trio  set  out  to  visit  the 
new  Bishop,  and  offer  felicitations. 
Bishop  Marskell  chose  to  wear  a ring 
and  carry  a crozier  fashioned  of  native 


Two-story 
house  under 
construction. 
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wood,  carved  by  local  artisans.  And  his 
stole  was  woven  of  native  jute.  These 
symbols  indicated  that  he,  like  Father 
Alan  King,  was  united  in  poverty  with 
his  people. 

While  in  Itacoatiara,  the  Kings 
were  billeted  with  a family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  prelacy  headquarters. 
In  contrast  to  their  place  in  Uricuri- 
tuba,  the  house  was  a mansion. 

Indeed  it  was  far  grander  than  any 
of  their  friends  in  Canada  possessed. 
The  hostess  was  most  gracious,  but 
Lucille  and  Ken  felt  that  this  time  it 
was  their  son  who  was  the  foreigner. 
Alan  had  attached  himself  so  complete- 
ly to  the  poor  in  Uricurituba,  he  was 
painfully  disoriented  amid  the  com- 
forts of  the  wealthy. 

After  their  visit  with  Bishop  Marskell 
and  the  other  dignitaries,  Lucille  and 
Ken  walked  about  the  town  of  Itacoa- 
tiara. They  watched  the  line  boats 
loading,  and  the  fishermen  coming  in. 
They  watched  travellers  in  dugout 
canoes  who  had  come  to  the  city  for 
a day  of  shopping  or  perhaps  like  them- 


selves, to  see  the  new  Bishop.  They 
felt  now  a part  of  the  noises  and  the 
smells  of  the  open-air  market. 

Although  they  were  still  strangers, 
they  felt  these  gentle,  neglected  people 
were  their  brothers  and  sisters,  fellow 
members  of  the  one  human  family. 

Lucille  and  Ken  King  returned  to 
Welland,  richer  and  wiser  because  of 
their  encounter  with  a different  life.. 

Would  they  go  again? 

“If  it  weren’t  for  the  cost  of  air  , 
fare,  I’d  plan  to  go  next  year,”  Ken 
answered. 

“We’d  love  to  go  again,”  echoed 
Lucille.  “And  next  time  would  be 
even  better,  since  we’d  know  what  to 
expect.” 

And  where  will  these  active  retirees 
go  next? 

“To  Western  Canada  where  our 
other  four  children  have  settled.  We 
want  to  renew  acquaintance  with  our 
eight  darling  grandchildren.” 

With  their  few  possessions  in  their 
compact  mobile  home,  Ken  and  Lucille 
headed  west.* 
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What’s 

Happening  in 
GUATEMALA 

Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 


Occasionally  the  Central  American 
Republic  of  Guatemala  makes  the 
headlines  in  our  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can papers  — when  there  is  a natural 
disaster,  a particularly  violent  kidnap- 
ping, or  a presidential  changeover. 
Such  dramatic  events  give  little  or  no 
insight  into  the  reality  of  Guatamalan 
society  today  — the  grave  inequalities, 
the  desperate  poverty  and  the  political 
violence  and  repression. 

This  small  Central  American  country 
lies  immediately  south  of  Mexico;  its 
j southern  borders  flank  Honduras,  its 
| eastern  borders  are  flanked  by  Belize, 

| It  covers  an  area  of  42,000  square  miles 
with  a population  of  5 million  inhabi- 
: tants,  most  of  whom  live  in  small  rural 
| communities.  The  capital,  Guatemala 
City,  has  a population  of  800,000.  Al- 
most half  the  population  are  Indians 
I of  Mayan  extraction  who  live  in  the 
west-central  highlands.  While  the  offi- 
cial language  is  Spanish,  there  are  17 
major  Indian  languages.  Guatemala  is 
predominantly  a Roman  Catholic 
; country. 

We  were  all  made  aware  of  Guate- 


mala when,  on  February  4,  1976,  the 
country  was  struck  by  a severe  earth- 
quake, the  worst  natural  disaster  in  its 
history,  that  claimed  over  22,000  lives 
and  rendered  over  one  million  people 
homeless,  1/5  of  its  population.  The 
press  and  television  teams  poured  into 
Guatemala  and  for  a few  weeks  Guate- 
mala received  world-wide  attention; 
government,  aid-agencies,  and  the 
general  public  responding  to  this  ter- 
rible disaster  with  an  outpouring  of 
food,  medicine  and  funds  for  relief 
and  reconstruction. 

The  humanitarian  response  to  this 
great  tragedy  was  welcomed  and  much 
appreciated  by  the  Guatemalan  people. 
Concern  was  expressed  by  some,  how- 
ever, that  the  earthquake  should  be 
seen  in  its  true  perspective.  The  trage- 
dies. of  the  disaster  were  as  great  as 
they  were,  because  of  the  unjust  struc- 
tures of  Guatemala  society.  The 
shanty  towns  of  Guatemala  City,  the 
urban  and  rural  areas,  suffered  the  full 
force  of  the  earthquake  while  the 
wealthy  residential  and  commercial  sec- 
tors emerged  almost  unscathed  because 
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expensive  homes  and  offices  had  been 
built  to  withstand  earthquake  tremors. 
Many  Guatemalans  have  also  pointed 
out  that  the  sufferings  caused  by  the 
earthquake,  great  though  it  was,  were 
little  more  than  the  unnatural  disaster 
that  had  afflicted  the  Guatemalan 
population  over  the  previous  decade. 
The  earthquake  took  the  lives  of 
22,000  people,  but  between  1970-74 
over  15,000  people  died  at  the  hands 
of  right-wing  terrorist  groups,  offi- 
cially condoned  by  the  government  of 
Carlos  Arana.  Many  more  again  have 
died  of  malnutrition  due  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  opportunity. 
Within  weeks  of  the  earthquake,  tor- 
tured bodies  were  found  by  the  road- 
side and  two  members  of  Guatemala’s 
opposition  parties  were  machine- 
gunned  in  Guatemala  City.  In  the 
labour  sectors,  union  organizers  were 
dismissed  from  their  jobs  and  at  the 
same  time  Guatemala’s  President 
attacked  the  trade  union  movement  as 
the  “enemy  of  reconstruction.’’ 

Long  accustomed  to  hardship  and 
persecution,  the  Guatemalan  peasantry 
impressed  many  foreign  observers  with 
their  stoical  courage  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake.  For  the  history  of  Guate- 
mala reveals  the  story  of  a nation  and 
a people  who  have  been  subjected  to 
ever  greater  violence  — the  violence  of 
corruption,  the  violence  of  greed  and 
power,  institutionalized  violence. 

One  of  the  most  condemnatory 
statements  with  respect  to  the  Guate- 
malan situation  was  written  in  August 
1968  by  a young  French  girl  called 
Michele  Fiels.  The  young  woman  had 
shot  herself  in  Guatemala  City  as  the 
police  came  to  her  room  to  make 
‘enquiries’.  In  her  notebook  Michele 
had  written:  “It  is  hard  to  find  the 


words  to  express  the  state  of  putrefac- 
tion that  exists  in  Guatemala,  and  the 
permanent  terror  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants live.  Every  day  bodies  are  pulled 
out  of  the  Motaqua  River,  riddled  with 
bullets  and  partially  eaten  by  fish. 
Every  day  men  are  kidnapped  right  in 
the  street  by  unidendified  people  in 
cars,  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  no  inter- 
vention by  the  police  patrols.’’ 


Violence,  Death  Squads,  Disappearances 

On  July  14, 1976,  the  Association  of 
University  Students  of  Guatemala,  in 
an  open  letter  to  the  President,  called 
for  the  formation  of  a national  front 
against  the  organized  violence  that  has 
plagued  the  country  for  a decade.  . . 
'We  university  students  strongly  con- 
demn the  organized  violence  that  has 
been  unleashed  on  the  Guatemalan 
people  since  1954.  We  condemn  the 
violence  and  repression  that  has 
cost  over  20,000  lives  since  1966.  We 
condemn  the  complicity  of  the  govern- 
ment security  organizations  in  all  acts 
against  the  people.  We  urge  a basic  re- 
spect for  human  rights  in  Guatemala.’’ 

Referring  to  the  earthquake  of  ’76, 
some  critics  say  that  it  served  to 
‘remove  the  mask’  from  Guatemala’s 
face  and  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
social  injustice.  While  this  was  plainest 
in  Guatemala  City,  where  the  rich  and 
poor  lived  a few  yards  apart,  it  was 
equally  true  (if  not  so  evident)  in  the 
rural  areas. 

The  hard  facts  and  statistics  of 
Guatemala’s  political  violence  have 
been  carefully  compiled  by  Amnesty 
International,  who  sent  their  own 
delegation  there  in  May  1976.  Amnes- 
ty cites  that  over  7,000  people  disap- 
peared or  were  found  dead  in  1971, 
while  over  1 5,000  were  listed  as  missing! 
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in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Arana 
government. 

And  violence,  disappearances  and 
death  squad  operations  continue  un- 
abated. Countrywide,  the  victims  were 
predominantly  peasants  and  trade 
union  leaders.  In  Guatemala  City  stu- 
dents, teachers,  professors,  writers  and 
others  continued  to  suffer,  die  and 
disappear. 

In  May  1978  the  world  press  re- 
ported the  massacre  of  over  100 
Ketchi  Indians  by  government  troops 
as  they  protested  the  loss  of  lands  with 
the  arrival  of  transnational  corporate 
developments  including  INCO.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1978,  760  people 
were  buried  in  the  largest  Guatemala 
cemetery  with  XX  as  a name  tag.  What 
is  the  purpose  and  objective  of  such 
violence?  “To  create  terror  among 
the  population  and  try  to  immobilize 
them”  says  Miguel  Angel  Albigures  of 
Guatemala's  National  Committee  of 
Trade  Union  Unity.  “The  fraudulently 
elected  government  of  Romeo  Lucas 
Garcia  seems  intent  on  destroying 
every  form  of  peasant,  worker  and 
student  organization.” 

As  the  Bishop,  priests  and  Catholic 
Action  groups  of  the  diocese  of  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  in  Guatemala  point 
out:  “The  massacre  of  Panzos  is  not  an 
isolated  incident,  but  rather  one  more 
stage  in  the  scale  of  violence  which  has 
marked  Guatemala  for  the  last  number 
; of  years.” 

“And  we  consider  the  following 
factors  to  be  the  basic  causes  of  this 
situation: 

a)  The  ambition/greed  to  own  land  on 
j the  part  of  those  with  resources  to 
; accumulate  more  and  more  through 
their  social,  economic  and  political 
power. 


Scene  in  a mountain  village  in 
Guatemala.  Credit:  Jos.  Beckman 


b)  The  permanent  exploitation  of  the 
workers  and  peasants,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  native  peoples,  who  do  not 
have  any  defence  against  the  powerful. 

c)  Fear  on  the  part  of  the  powerful,  as 
they  see  the  growing  consciousness  of 
the  most  humble  and  dispossessed 
people  that  they  too  have  rights  as 
people  and  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God.” 

The  great  natural  disaster  of  the 
1976  Guatemala  earthquake  and  how 
to  alleviate  the  suffering,  misery  and 
destruction  it  caused,  was  the  focal 
point  of  governments,  aid-agencies  and 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  world 
reacted  with  Christian  and  humane 
compassion.  The  cancer  of  Guatemala's 
unnatural  disaster  continues  — is  it  not 
the  ‘acceptable  time’  for  nations  and 
governments  and  Christians  to  cry  out 
and  work  for  the  eradication  of  this 
cancer?* 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRE 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.' 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD„  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


scarboro 


from  the  Editor 


^/^ission  is  also  a matter  of.  . .“affecting  and,  as  it  were,  upsetting,  through  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  mankind’s  criteria  of  judgment,  determining  values, 
points  of  interest,  linesof  thought, sourcesof  inspiration  and  models  of  life,  which 
are  in  contrast  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  plan  of  salvation.”  (Pope  Paul  VI  — 
Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World,  No.  19). 

God  as  Father  has  given  man,  his  creature,  the  awesome  task,  the  mission,  of 
working  with  Him,  of  co-creating  the  Kingdom.  A look  at  our  world  of  1979  on 
the  positive  side  of  the  ledger  reveals  a world  of  good  will,  of  response  and  love, 
of  responsible  co-creation,  in  the  building  of  a world  of  equality  and  justice, 
peace  and  love.  This  is  the  world  that  emanates  hope  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
cynicism  and  overwhelming  obstacles;  the  world  of  faith  and  courage  in  the  face 
of  rampant  materialism  and  apathy,  and  in  spite  of  weakness  and  failure. 

The  negative  side  of  the  ledger  reveals  a selfish,  materialistic  world  intent  on 
self-satisfaction,  irresponsible  pleasure  and  gratification;  a fearful,  rootless  world 
dominated  by  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  power  and  profit.  On  this  side  of  the 
ledger  we  view  the  genius  of  man  in  all  its  awesome  glory  mis-spent  in  the  never- 
ending  production  of  weapons  created  for  the  destruction  and  annihilation  of 
humankind  and  our  world  of  nature.  We  see  this  destructive  genius  of  man  in  the 
careless  and  short  term  approach  to  the  mystery  and  sacredness  of  life. 

In  the  International  Year  of  the  Child  when  we  loudly  proclaim  the  rights  of 
the  child  — the  builder,  the  co-creator  of  tomorrow’s  world  (we  hope),  is  it  no.t 
past  time  for  all  of  us  to  consider  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  mys 
tery  — to  fearfully  ponder  the  rights  of  the  unborn,  to  protect  and  safeguard  the 
germ  of  life,  the  mystery  of  life  in  its  weakest,  its  most  vulnerable,  its  most 
defenceless  phase.  Faith  and  the  Gospel  message  demand  this  of  us. 

In  our  May  issue  we  focus  on  these  concerns.* 
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...AND  THOU 
SHALT  RENEW 
THE  FACE  OF 
THE  EARTH 


Father  Smith. 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 


Vcarboro  priests  in  the  Dominican 
^Republic  work  mainly  in  small 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  activity 
being  in  the  rural  communities  spread 
out  around  the  town.  After  having 
known  this  style  of  work  for  about  ten 
years,  early  in  1970  I came  down  to 
work  in  the  parish  we  have  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Santo  Domingo.  The  slums  of 
the  Capital  City  were  by  that  time 
spreading  into  the  territory  of  what 
had  already  been  a simple  rural  parish. 

At  Easter  time  I went  in  to  one  of 
these  slums  to  celebrate  Mass  and  to 
see  if  some  people  would  want  to  form 
a Christian  community  there.  We  con- 
tinued on  with  the  Mass  for  a few 
more  Sundays  in  surroundings  that 
were  typical  of  the  conditions  in 
which  the  people  were  trying  to  estab- 


lish their  new  lives.  At  first  they  would 
live  in  a small  shack  made  of  scrap 
wood.  At  a second  stage  they  would 
slowly  start  building  walls  of  cement 
blocks.  We  used  to  meet  in  a place 
which  had  a zinc  roof,  a floor  of  mud 
and  walls  only  five  or  six  cement 
blocks  high.  The  faith  of  the  people 
was  simple  and  strong.  Living  condi- 
tions were  pretty  rough  though. 

It  came  Pentecost  Sunday  and  I was 
trying  to  figure  out  how  I could  ex- 
plain the  feast  of  Pentecost  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  these  simple  people  liv- 
ing in  such  conditions.  I didn’t  know 
how. 

The  next  best  thing  seemed  to  be  to 
go  to  the  people  just  like  that,  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  I didn’t  know  what  to 
say,  that  we  would  all  talk  together 
about  the  feast  and  together  we  would 
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Building  walls  of  cement  blocks. 


try  to  find  out  what  it  meant,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  love,  had 
come  into  the  world  on  Pentecost. 

The  conversation  wasn’t  hard  to  get 
started.  It  was  very  simple.  One  lady, 
for  example,  would  say  that  if  my  son 
has  three  shirts,  he  has  one  more  than 
he  needs;  another  said,  if  I have  more 
food  than  I need  for  a meal,  then  I 
have  something  to  share  with  my 
neighbour  who  is  short. 

As  this  kind  of  conversation  went 
on  among  the  people,  I realized  that  I 
couldn’t  say  anything:  I had  nothing 
to  contribute  to  that  conversation. 
Many  thoughts  though  ran  through  my 
mind. 

For  ten  years  I had  been  working  in 
Santo  Domingo,  trying  to  bring  or  to 
give  something  to  the  people.  Now  I 
understand  that  what  I was  trying  to 
bring  to  the  people  was  already  there 
in  the  people:  the  presence  of  God. 


The  role  of  the  missionary  should  be  | 
to  point  out  this  presence  of  God 
among  them,  to  be  like  a mirror  re- 
flecting back  on  the  people  this  aware- 
ness of  who  they  really  are,  that  they 
might  discover  in  themselves  how  great 
is  their  dignity  and  goodness  and  come 
to  know  God’s  presence  in  their  lives. 

That  experience  of  nine  years  agol 
stayed  with  me  and  has  grown  in  im- 
portance for  my  life.  It  was  in  a way! 
my  Pentecost  experience,  where  I felt 


I was  made  aware  of  God’s  presence  ini 
the  world.  It  wasn’t  tongues  of  firel 
that  revealed  that  presence  of  God  td 
me,  but  the  tongues  of  the  poor  andj 
simple.  • 


(Robert  Smith , s.f.m.,  who  was 
member  of  the  General  Council  until 
July , 1978,  has  been  reappointed  ti 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  returnl 
to  this  mission  by  press  time.) 


i 
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James  McGuire,  SFM 


Father  McGuire  in  Southern  Leyte. 


(Approximately  3 million  Moslems  and 
Aborigines  of  minority  tribes  live  in  the 
Southern  Philippines,  principally  on  the 
Island  of  Mindanao.) 


\y4indanao  is  the  second  largest  is- 
' ^ 'land  in  the  Philippines.  Located 
in  the  south,  it  is  about  the  same  size 
as  Ireland.  Until  the  late  30’s  Mindan- 
ao was  inhabited  mostly  by  Moslems, 
and  by  about  20  different  tribes.  They 
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were  almost  untouched  by  the  Chris- 
tian culture  of  the  other  islands. 

This  situation  has  changed  drastical- 
ly since  World  War  II.  The  Govern- 
ment invited  people  from  the  other 
islands  to  settle  in  the  vast,  fertile  ter- 
ritory of  Mindanao,  so  that  now  more 
than  4 million  Christian  Filipinos  pos- 
sess 90  per  cent  of  the  better  agricul- 
tural land.  The  native  tribes,  confused 
and  frightened  by  this  invasion,  have 
moved  further  into  the  mountains. 
The  better  educated  Moslems  refused 
to  run.  They  know  they  have  rights 
and  are  still  fighting  to  maintain  their 
lands  or  recover  those  iost  through  ig- 
norance of  the  law.  This  is  a source  of 
great  tension  in  the  Philippines  right 
now,  Moslems  and  Christians  both 
claiming  the  same  lands. 

This  briefly  is  the  situation  today  in 
the  Southern  Philippines.  There  are 
perhaps  2 million  Moslems,  some  push- 
ing for  an  independent  Moslem  state; 


and  an  estimated  1 million  people  of 
various  tribes  scattered  throughout  the  , 
interior.  The  native  peoples  are  mostly 
animists;  they  believe  in  various  spirits  j 
who  control  the  weather,  plants,  the  j 
earth,  water,  etc. 

The  Tiboli  of  South  Cotabato  be-  j 
lieve  that  a white  horse  carries  the  soul  i 
to  a bridge  which  leads  to  a happy  I 
land.  If  the  soul  is  unworthy  of  reach-  j 
ing  this  happiness,  it  falls  off  the 
bridge  into  burning  oil  below.  These 
peoples  are  quite  open  to  hear  the  gos-  | 
pel  message  however,  and  many  are  ‘ 
now  Christians.  The  Moslems  on  the 
other  hand  do  not  readily  abandon  1 
their  religion;  they  practise  their  own  j 
rich  Islamic  tradition. 

They  do  attend  the  Christian 
schools  nevertheless,  and  benefit  from 
Church-sponsored  housing  projects 
and  land  reform  programs. 

Missionaries  become  a part  of  the 
various  communities  where  they  live. 


Baja  people,  Minandao  — the  boat  is  their  home. 
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A Toboli  woman  weaving. 


, 

* ' W- 

They  try  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of 
life  and  join  in  the  common  struggle 
for  freedom  and  human  development. 
Like  Christ  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
people,  listening,  understanding,  giving 
; and  healing.  It  is  not  so  much  a ques- 
! tion  of  converting  as  of  sharing. 

Outsiders  presume  that  native 
peoples  are  primitive  and  uncivilized. 
This  is  a serious  mistake.  These  people 
have  a rich,  complex  culture;  their 
weaving  alone  shows  tremendous  in- 
telligence. Tiboli  cloth  is  made  of 
abaca  fiber,  tied  and  dyed  in  intricate 
designs  before  weaving.  Jewelry  is 
made  of  tiny  horse-hair  alternating 
with  very  fine  brass  links.  There  are 
artistic  dances  and  soul  music  to  ex- 
press the  innermost  longings  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  various  tribes.  To  say 
that  our  way  of  life  is  superior  or  more 
human  is  simply  to  deny  the  truth, 
that  we  are  all  God’s  children,  all  rich- 
ly endowed  in  diverse  ways. 

In  the  past  it  was  the  rare  case 


when  the  government  protected  the 
rights  of  any  minority  when  in  conflict 
with  settlers.  There  are  countless  cases 
where  the  interests  of  the  settlers  have 
been  served  against  the  interests  of  the 
minorities.  And  so  the  minority  peo- 
ples lost  their  native  lands  in  much  the 
same  way  as  our  Canadian  Indians  lost 
theirs.  That  is  why  the  Church’s  mis- 
sion to  these  peoples  includes  agricul- 
turalists and  lawyers  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed. 

It  is  only  recently  that  missionaries 
in  the  Philippines  became  seriously 
concerned  with  their  minority  broth- 
ers. They  were  too  busy  taking  care  of 
the  majority  of  Filipinos  who  are 
Catholic.  Now  happily  there  is  an 
awakening  to  the  needs  of  these  for- 
gotten peoples.  Some,  like  the  Quebec 
Mission  Fathers,  have  priests  working 
full  time  with  cultural  communities  in 
Davao  del  Sur. 

Jesuits  and  Oblate  Fathers  are 
bridging  the  gap  between  Christians 
and  Moslems  in  Sulu,  Cotabato  and 
Zamboanga.  Many  Sisters  and  Chris- 
tian lay  people  are  serving  as  teachers, 
nurses  and  helpers  in  various  areas. 
This  too  could  be  the  future  direction 
of  Scarboro’s  Mission  activity  in  the 
Philippines. 

Sister  Eva  Maamo,  a doctor  from 
Lilo-an,  Southern  Leyte  gives  her  rea- 
son for  operating  a clinic  for  10,000 
Tibolis  in  remote  Lake  Sebu.  “This  is 
where  I find  Christ,  in  the  least  of  his 
brothers.”  And  obviously  she  has 
found  him  there;  she  simply  radiates 
the  joy  and  happiness  and  peace  that 
Fie  came  to  give.  • 

(Editor’s  Note:  Fr.  Jim  McGuire 

spent  a year  among  the  Tibolis  in  5. 
Mindanao.) 
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ABORTION** 

CHOICE  OR  COERCION 


Dr.  Heather  Morris,  Gynaecologist 
Women’s  College  Hospital,  Toronto. 


"Traditional  morality  is  assaulted  by 
■ the  popular  media  which,  even  in 
the  Year  of  the  Child,  seems  oblivious 
to  its  partial  responsibility  for  the  un- 
happiness that  besets  our  teenagers. 
Retreat  into  drug-induced  oblivion, 
alcohol  abuse,  even  suicide  are  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  and  so  also,  is  the 
epidemic  of  teenage  pregnancy. 

While  the  birth  rate  is  steadily  fall- 
ing in  Canada,  the  incidence  of  teenage 
pregnancy  is  rising.  The  number  of 
teenagers  bearing  children  has  esca- 
lated so  that  12,596  babies  were  born 
to  unmarried  women  under  age  20  in 
1975.  Almost  60,000  unborn  children 
were  slaughtered  by  legally  procured 
abortion  in  Canada  last  year;  more 
than  19,000  were  the  developing 
babies  of  unmarried  women  under  the 
age  of  20. 

Typically,  Doris  is  16  years  old  and 
pregnant.  She  is  not  academically 
brilliant.  In  fact,  she  may  be  a grade 
behind  in  school.  Home  life  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  ‘motivation’  behind 
this  unplanned  pregnancy  is  not  ob- 
vious. It  may  be  that  Doris  has  sub- 
stituted sex  for  love  when  love  is  what 
she  really  craves.  With  a poor  self 
image,  she  may  have  felt  more  ‘female’ 
if  she  had  intercourse  and  if  she  be- 


came pregnant.  Any  attention  focused 
upon  her  is  welcome  and  although  she 
might  have  thought,  fleetingly,  that 
having  a child  would  result  in  there  be- 
ing someone  to  love  her,  rarely  would 
she  dwell  upon  her  responsibilities. 

Doris  could  have  been  a Grade  A 
student  from  an  upwardly  mobile  fam- 
ily, career  oriented,  materialistically 
motivated.  The  kind  of  counselling 
these  girls  may  receive  is  the  help  given 
by  scores  of  devoted  members  of 
Birthright  and  similar  organizations, 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  right  of 
every  pregnant  woman  to  give  birth. 
They  work  against  almost  unsur- 
mountable  odds.  Canada  is  a country 
in  which  abortion  is  legally  obtained  in 
hospital  if  a committee  of  doctors  de- 
clare that  continuation  of  the  preg- 
nancy is  a threat  to  the  well  being  — 
even  social  well  being,  of  the  pregnant 
woman.  Whereas  we  know  that  what  is 
legal  is  not  necessarily  right,  the  educa- 
tive and  coercive  nature  of  the  law  is 
powerful.  A climate  is  created  in  the 
secular  society  that  not  only  sanctions 
but  promotes  abortion  as  the  “best 
solution”  to  an  unplanned  pregnancy. 
Public  opinion  endorses  non-marital, 
sexual  intercourse  as  a natural  right; 
getting  pregnant  when  you  do  not 
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wish  to  be  so  is  irresponsible  but  the 
real  “crime”  is  to  bring  an  “un- 
wanted” child  into  the  world. 

If  bringing  a defective  child  into  the 
world  is  not  yet  a crime  in  Canada, 
there  are  some  who  would  move  to 
make  it  so.  “No  parents  will  in  future 
time  have  the  right  to  burden  society 
with  a malformed  or  mentally  incom- 
petent child,”  declared  Dr.  Bentley 
Glass,  past  president  of  the  prestigious 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Amniocentesis,  the  sampling  of  the 
fluid  around  the  developing  baby,  now 
makes  possible  the  diagnosis  of  certain 
genetic  diseases  and  developmental  ab- 
normalities of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  The  Medical  Research  Council 
of  Canada,  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  is  supporting  a nation- 
wide amniocentesis  program.  At  pres- 
ent, if  a woman  is  in  a “high  risk 
group”  — over  35  years  old  or  with  an 
appropriate  medical  history  — she  is 
invited  to  cooperate.  Later,  will  she  be 
compelled  to  participate?  At  this  time, 
many  doctors  involved  with  the  proj- 
ect refuse  the  procedure  unless  prior 
consent  is  given  for  abortion  of  any 
baby  found  to  be  abnormal.  As  yet, 
this  project  is  not  aimed  at  pre-natally 
treating  or  alleviating  the  congenital 
defects  — just  killing  the  bearers  of 
such  defects. 

Not  all  hospitals  are  obliged  to  es- 
tablish abortion  committees  and, 
therefore,  to  perform  abortions,  but  as 
the  number  of  Catholic  hospitals  in 
the  country  gradually  decreases,  pro- 
portionately, less  and  less  eligible  hos- 
pitals demonstrate  the  commitment  to 
life  and  less  and  less  reject  the  slaught- 
er of  the  unborn.  Declining  vocations, 
financial  ‘squeeze’  and  regionalization 


Life  is  good  — Dominican  youth. 
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of  medical  facilities  are  resulting  in  ob- 
stetric facilities  being  removed  from 
the  Catholic  hospitals.  Governments 
have  so  far  resisted  the  pressure  from 
special  interest  groups,  such  as  the 
Family  Planning  Federation  of  Cana- 
da, who  would  have  funding  denied  to 
those  hospitals  who  do  not  do  their 
“share”  of  abortion.  The  Province  of 
Quebec  has  succumbed  to  pressure  of 
groups  and  has  urged  the  Government 
to  establish  free  standing  “non-hospi- 
tal” abortion  clinics.  Will  other  prov- 
inces soon  follow? 

By  direct  and  indirect  taxation  we 
pay  for  Medicare  — even  that  portion 
of  health  care  funds  which  pays  for 
abortions  in  hospital.  Provincial  Medi- 
care fee  schedules  reward  abortionists. 
Remuneration  to  physicians  for  pa- 
tients’ first  visit  to  the  doctor  and  his 
performance  of  a first  trimester  abor- 
tion may  be  equal  to  one-half  the  total 
fee  given  to  the  physician  for  caring 
for  a woman  and  her  unborn  child 
throughout  the  9 months  of  preg- 


i! 
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nancy,  her  labor  and  delivery,  post- 
natal care  in  hospital  and  in  the  office. 
No  night  calls,  no  interrupted  week- 
ends for  the  abortionist  — a planned 
existence.  Economic  pressures  are 
exerted  upon  the  pregnant  woman  and 
her  physician  towards  abortion. 

Those  favouring  abortion  license 
deem  us  crusaders  for  compulsory 
pregnancy.  They  declare  themselves 
pro-choice  whilst  denying  any  choice 
for  that  developing  human  being  they 
pulverize  or  poison.  Abortion  before 
demand  echoes  in  the  doctor’s  office 
as  a woman,  unsuspecting,  calls  for  an 
appointment.  Declaring  herself  preg- 
nant, she  is  unabashedly  asked  “do 
you  want  it?’’  If  she  is  unmarried  or 
the  mother  of  two  children  already  or 
over  35  years,  the  tone  is  likely  to  be 
more  strident  — “you  don’t  want  it, 
do  you?’’  Note  the  “it’’  that  indicates 
the  necessity  for  even  the  abortionist 
to  dehumanize  the  developing  baby. 

Where  is  the  power  for  change? 
Alexander  Solzenhitzyn  declares  that 
the  West  has  lost  its  courage.  We  have 
to  speak  and  to  act  for  the  unborn 
child  — naked,  voiceless,  nameless, 
helpless.  In  the  sophisticated  bar- 
barism of  a nation  destroying  its  off- 
spring, can  be  sensed  the  stirrings  of 
despair  in  a people  who  are  lost  and 
disoriented  in  a disputative,  specula- 
tive, innovative  wilderness.  In  this 
Year  of  the  Child  (to  paraphrase  Mrs. 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver)  “we  reject 
the  hard  society  and  choose  instead, 
the  way  of  love  so  that  we  can  move 
swiftly  toward  creating  a country 
where  material  pursuits  are  not  the 
end  of  our  lives.  We  can  become  a just 
and  compassionate  society.  Instead  of 
destroying  life,  we  can  destroy  the 
conditions  that  make  life  intolerable.’’* 


A young  boy  frolics  in  mountains  of 

cotton. 

Photo  Credit:  Vivant  Universe 


“The  sin  of  India  is  hunger.  ” 
“The  sin  of  North  America  is 
abortion.  ’’ 
— Mother  Teresa 


The  term  “a  state  of  blood”  was 
1 used  to  describe  Uganda  under  the 
regime  of  Idi  Amin.  Henry  Kyemba  in 
his  book  bearing  this  title  describes 
graphically  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  Amin’s  men.  He  tells  of  the  brutal, 
vicious,  painful  killings  and  leaves  the 
reader  in  a state  of  nausea.  The  exact 
number  of  people  killed  in  Uganda  is 
unknown  but  estimates  put  it  at  over 
150,000. 
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A II  Oil  KM’ 

State  of 
Blood 


Dr.  Dermot  McLaughlin,  M.D. 

Chedoke  Hospital,  Hamilton. 


In  the  same  period  we  know  there 
was  a higher  death  toll  in  the  wombs 
of  Canadian  women. 

Statistics  Canada  Figures 

“Legal”  abortions  in  Canada. 

1971  . . . .30,923  1974.  . . .48,136 

1972  38,853  1975 49,311 

1973.  . . .43,201  1976.  . . .54,536 

Last  year  a group  of  Christians, 
many  with  Third  World  experience, 
gathered  at  a farm  near  Toronto.  The 
purpose  of  the  weekend  was  to  reflect 
and  pray.  We  talked  and  had  informa- 
tive discussions  about  our  experiences 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  spent 
some  time  discussing  the  conditions  of 
those  in  other  lands,  who  were  tor- 
tured and  killed  merely  for  promoting 
basic  human  rights. 

At  the  Sunday  morning  liturgy,  Fr. 
Terry  Gallagher,  SFM,  celebrated  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Word.  When  it  came 
time  for  the  eucharist  Terry  noticed 
that  there  were  many  more  people 
than  hosts.  He  began  to  break  the 


hosts  so  that  there  would  be  enough 
for  everyone.  I looked  down  at  the 
long  table  around  which  we  were  all 
seated;  I closed  my  eyes.  There  were 
repeated  cracking  noises  as  the  hosts 
were  broken.  This  breaking  of  the 
bread  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  the 
breaking  of  bodies  of  Christians  in  the 
jails  of  Uganda,  of  Korea  and  of  Latin 
America.  Then  into  my  mind  came  the 
sight  of  all  the  little  bodies  being 
broken  in  our  Canadian  hospitals.  Yes, 
the  breaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  was 
and  is  surely  happening  over  and  over 
again  in  our  land. 

Yes,  we  will  condemn  Amin  but  are 
we  so  blind  that  we  do  not  see  what 
we  are  doing  ourselves!  We  are  a much 
more  efficient  state  of  blood.  We  even 
keep  accurate  statistics  of  our  killings. 

Many  people  are  opposed  to  the 
carnage  that  is  presently  occurring  in 
Canada.  But  why  are  our  protests  so 
gentle?  Why  do  we  who  call  ourselves 
Christians  finance  the  killings? 

We  pay  our  taxes  and  even  more 
directly  we  finance  abortions  when  we 
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pay  into  Provincial  Health  Insurance 
plans.  Yes,  we  all  do  it,  you  and  I and 
our  bishops  and  religious! 

We  also  support  abortions  when  we 
send  to  Parliament  M.P.s  who  sanction 
it. 

Abortion  is  then  not  just  a crime  of 
the  individual  — whether  it  be  patient, 
counsellor  or  doctor.  It  is  a crime,  a 
social  sin  of  our  entire  society. 

Nativity  1980  - The  Story  of  an 
Unwed  Pregnant  Teenager 

I recently  attended  a lecture  at 
which  a slide  of  an  aborted  baby 
whose  veins  had  been  injected  with 
dye  was  shown  for  teaching  purposes. 

I watched  fascinated  and  then  sudden- 
ly realized  that  everyone  in  that  lec- 
ture room,  including  myself,  at  least 
initially,  saw  nothing  incongruous  in 
using  the  baby’s  body  in  this  manner. 
The  abortion  of  babies  has  become  a 
norm  of  our  society. 

In  some  centres  aborted  babies  born 
alive  are  being  used  for  medical  experi- 
mentation. If  our  apathy  persists  maybe 
this  too  will  become  a norm. 

Two  hours  after  attending  that  lec- 
ture I went  into  a room,  closed  the 
door  and  put  on  paper  my  version  of 
nativity  1980. 

As  Mary  walked  across  the  square 
on  that  beautiful  spring  morning , he 
realized  how  beautiful  she  looked,  it 
was  true  though , what  the  women 
were  saying,  she  had  changed;  her 
figure  was  definitely  fuller,  it  was  now 
quite  obvioqs  that  she  was  pregnant. 
The  women  all  said  that  he  was  the 
father  but  Joseph  knew  that  he  wasn’t. 
Still  he  loved  her  and  he  would  stand 
by  her.  He  could  hear  people  saying 
“When  is  she  going  to  do  something 
about  it.  ” He  went  for  advice. 


A few  days  later  Mary  went  alone 
to  see  the  doctor.  Mary  was  put  at  ease  1 
when  she  met  him;  he  had  a nice  smile  1 
and  a compassionate  face.  He  nodded 
when  she  told  him  she  thought  she  was  1 
pregnant.  Although  he  did  not  break  1 
his  professional  composure,  she 
thought  she  saw  an  amused  expression  j 
cross  his  face  when  she  tried  to  explain  ] 
about  the  angel  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  j 
She  saw  him  write  on  the  form  — Does 
not  wish  to  give  name  of  father.  Then  1 
he  said,  we  can  arrange  to  have  the  j 
pregnancy  terminated.  She  did  not  at  J 
first  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he  was 
saying.  Then  horrified  she  ran  out  of  j 
his  office. 

He  knew  that  she  would  be  back, 
they  all  came  back.  The  doctor  had  , 
been  to  a conference  recently.  The  \ 
panel  of  medical  experts  had  been  of  ) 
the  opinion  that  the  best  thing  to  offer 
the  unmarried  pregnant  teenager  was  ( 
abortion.  These  doctors  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about  (he  said  to 
himself).  Some  were  from  the  top  1 
pediatric  hospitals  in  North  America.  ' 
One  doctor  got  up  and  talked  about 
the  promise  they  had  all  made  in  their 
Hippocratic  oath.  They  had  responded 
by  saying  that  medicine  had  advanced 
considerably  since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates and  that  he  should  move  with 
the  times. 

Mary  went  back  to  the  doctor  after 
the  weekend.  She  apologized  for  her 
behaviour.  He  was  gentle  with  her  and  j 
told  her  that  he  understood  the  tre- 
mendous psychological  pressures  she 
was  under.  She  was  not  sure  of  her 
dates  so  he  sent  her  for  an  ultrasound 
examination.  At  the  hospital  she  asked 
the  technician  what  was  the  test  for? 
She  replied  it  was  to  check  the  foetus’ 
B.P.D.  “What  does  that  mean,”  Mary 
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Innocence  and  freshness  of  childhood  in  a hostile  world,  Bolivia. 
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asked.  It  means  the  width  of  the 
baby’s  head.  Now  we  are  finished  you 
can  go  home. 

As  she  walked  home  she  wondered 
why  would  they  want  to  know  the 
width  of  J esus  ’ head. 

The  day  had  come. 

She  sat  in  a waiting  room  — fortun- 
ately she  was  the  first  to  be  called.  She 
was  told  to  go  into  a small  cubicle, 
take  everything  off  and  put  on  the 
hospital  gown  she  would  find  there. 
She  was  in  a bit  of  a daze  now  and  she 
did  not  remember  what  happened 
after  that. 

In  the  afternoon  Joseph  came  to 
the  hospital  to  collect  the  baby’s  body 
so  that  he  could  arrange  at  Mary ’s  re- 
quest a suitable  burial  ceremony. 


They  told  him  that  they  never  re- 
leased the  aborted  baby’s  body.  Then 
he  asked  if  he  could  just  see  the  baby. 
The  answer  again  was  no. 

Meanwhile  in  another  part  of  the 
hospital  the  aborted  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  being  used 
for  medical  experimentation. 

There  was  no  Christmas. 

There  never  would  be  a Christmas 
while  man  showed  such  inhumanity 
to  the  least  of  his  brethren. 

Father  forgive  us, 

Father  forgive  the  medical  profession, 
Father  forgive  me, 

For  I too  stood  by  in  the  crowd  and 
let  them  kill  you.  • 
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Prodiga 


Daughter 


Michael  Stogry,  S. 


"There  was  a woman  who  had  two 
■ daughters.  The  younger  of  the  two 
one  day  said  to  her  mother:  “give  me 
the  share  of  the  family  estate  promised 
by  my  father.”  So  her  mother  opened 
an  account  and  deposited  a consider- 
able sum  in  her  daughter’s  name. 

A few  days  later  this  young  girl 
took  what  was  deposited,  left  home, 
and  flew  off  on  a world  tour.  She  soon 
wasted  her  inheritance  trying  to  be 
part  of  the  jet  set.  Finally,  everything 
spent,  she  ended  up  in  a large  foreign 
city  and  hit  the  street.  She  was  soon 
taken  in  hand  by  a local  pimp  and  be- 
gan a life  of  prostitution.  When  she 
got  pregnant,  on  two  occasions,  she 
procured  an  abortion.  But  finally, 
when  she  was  no  longer  attractive  and 
valuable  to  him,  he  dropped  her.  So 
she  got  a job  in  a local  diner  as  a wait- 


ress and  dishwasher,  but  because  she 
was  an  illegal  alien  she  was  treated 
miserably,  getting  low  pay  and  living 
off  the  left-overs  from  the  meals  that 
were  served. 

After  a time  she  came  to  her  senses 
and  thought  to  herself,  “this  is  no  kind 
of  life  for  me;  back  home  at  my  mo- 
ther’s place  even  the  maids  and  butler 
live  better  than  this,  and  here  I am 
barely  able  to  survive.  I will  take  off, 
go  to  my  mother  and  say:  “I  have  sinned 
against  God,  our  Father,  and  against 
you,  mother.  I am  no  longer  fit  to  be 
called  your  daughter;  just  let  me  stay 
on  as  part  of  the  help.” 

So  hitchhiking  her  way  across  the , 
continent  she  made  it  to  her  own  land. 
While  she  was  still  a long  way  from  herj 
own  city,  her  mother  heard  about  herj 
arrival  because  immigration  were  hold- 
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An  Indian  village  on  the  vast  plain  of  Beni,  Bolivia.  Photo  Credit:  Vivant  Univers 


ing  her  at  the  border  on  a possible 
drug  charge.  At  this  news  her  mother’s 
heart  went  out  to  her  daughter  and  she 
flew  off  immediately  to  that  city. 
When  she  saw  her  daughter  her  heart 
was  moved  with  pity  and  she  ran  up 
and  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck 
and  kissed  her  daughter  tenderly. 

The  girl  said  to  her  mother:  “I  have 
sinned  against  God  and  against  you;  I 
no  longer  deserve  to  be  called  your 
daughter.”  But  her  mother  said  to  her 
accompanying  help,  “Quick,  call  home 
and  tell  them  to  prepare  a banquet  for 
us  and  buy  my  daughter  the  finest  new 
set  of  clothes  money  can  buy.  Let  us 
have  a party  and  celebrate  because  this 
daughter  of  mine  was  dead  and  has 
come  back  to  life.  She  was  lost  and  is 
found.”  They  flew  home  and  the  cele- 
bration began. 


In  the  meantime  her  elder  sister, 
away  on  family  business,  returned  and 
got  very  upset  by  what  was  going  on. 
She  wouldn’t  come  in  to  the  party  and 
so  her  mother  came  out  and  pleaded 
with  her. 

But  her  daughter  said:  “For  years 
now  I have  worked  for  the  family, 
even  getting  a business  degree  to  help 
manage  the  estate,  yet  you  never  gave 
me  such  a party  and  now  this  tramp 
and  prostitute,  who  has  disgraced  the 
family,  gets  the  royal  treatment.” 

“My  daughter,”  the  mother  replied, 
“you  are  with  me  always  and  really 
everything  I have  is  yours.  If  you 
wanted  a party,  all  you  had  to  do  was 
ask.  But  now  we  have  to  celebrate  and 
rejoice  because  this  sister  of  yours  was 
dead,  and  has  come  back  to  life.  She 
was  lost,  and  is  now  found.”  • 
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Our  Mu  Lai 


The  Massacre  of 
Highland  Creek, 
1972 


William  Kurelek 


^commentary  by  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
Goey,  until  recently  chief  sur- 
geon at  Scarborough  Centenary 
Hospital,  gave  me  the  idea  for  this 
painting.  I guess  it’s  really  the 
strongest,  and  probably,  to  some 
who  don’t  agree  with  me  on  the 
■ subject  of  abortion,  the  most  of- 
! fensive  picture.  Since,  however,  I 
know  that  unborn  babies  are  liv- 
j ing  human  beings,  I believe  my- 
self duty-bound  to  speak  for  them 
because  they  can’t  speak  out  or 
l defend  themselves  when  they  are 
being  killed.  Scarborough  Cen- 
tenary Hospital  is  not  necessarily 
the  most  notorious  for  perform- 
I ing  abortions  since  the  partial 
liberalization  of  abortion  laws  in 
1969.  But  it’s  the  setting  of  it  — 
on  the  banks  of  Highland  Creek 


— that  served  my  theme  so  well 
from  the  allegorical  pointof  view. 

I trudged  through  the  snow  to 
take  slides  from  every  possible 
angle  before  I actually  began  work 
on  it.  Snow  is  ideal  for  the  sub- 
ject because  red  blood  from  the 
killings  spilled  on  its  whiteness 
really  stands  out  by  contrast. 

Also,  red  sometimes  symbolically 
represents  guilt  or  sin  while  white 
stands  for  purity. 

The  My  Lai  incident  in  Viet- 
nam has  come  to  represent  in  the 
public  mind  today  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  and  helpless  people. 

It’s  relatively  easy  to  express  in- 
dignation at  injustices  abroad, 
while  staying  blind  to  the  wrong 
being  done  in  our  own  back  yard.* 
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Interview 

Dr.  Dermot  McLaughlin  with 
Fr.Eugene  Uzukwu  of  Nigeria 


Dermot:  How  common  is  abortion  in 
West  Africa? 

Fr.  Eugene:  I don’t  really  know  the 
figures,  but  I must  tell  you  it  is  coming 
on,  particularly  in  a big  city  like  Lagos. 

I know  certain  doctors  were  after  the 
government  to  legalize  abortion.  Of 
course  it  never  came  off.  There  is  a 
general  rejection  of  it  but  in  practice 
there  are  some  abortions  being  carried 
out. 

Dermot:  What  do  you  feel  about  a 
country  which  calls  itself  Christian  but 
approves  of  the  killing  of  one  out  of 
every  five  babies  in  the  womb?  How 
do  you  react  as  a Christian? 

Fr.  Eugene:  I would  not  accept  quali- 
fying that  country  as  Christian.  I think 
that  basically  to  be  a Christian  is  to 
share  life  and  to  share  things  with  other 
people  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  liv- 
ing and  celebrate  life,  and  if  anybody 
thinks  that  he  celebrates  life  by  des- 
troying life,  I would  not  think  that 
that  is  a Christian  witness. 

Dermot:  What  would  you  do  if  a wom- 
an came  to  you  in  Canada  for  counsel- 
ling? She  told  you  that  she  was  a Chris- 
tian. Shesaid  thatshe  already  had  eight 
children,  was  very  poor,  and  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  have  a ninth  child 
but  has  found  that  she  is  again  pregnant. 

Fr.  Eugene:  Well,  first  of  all,  I apprec- 
iate that  there  is  a difficulty  having 
eight  children  in  this  country,  and  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  having  a ninth 


child.  I fully  appreciate  that.  I would 
try  to  feel  my  way  to  find  out  what 
her  values  are.  Is  it  just  because  of  fi- 
nancial problems  that  she  wants  to 
attack  a living  being?  My  problem 
would  be  getting  her  round  to  see  the 
world  and  life  in  a larger  perspective, 
because  I think  that  a life  that  is  nar- 
rowed just  to  money  and  to  providing 
things  for  children  is  a very  narrow 
life.  I think  also  that  the  Christian 
associations  here  are  prepared  to  help 
somebody  in  this  type  of  situation. 
They  could  help  with  financial  assis- 
tance for  the  ninth  child.  There  is  also 
the  challenge  of  having  a child.  What  I 
see  basically  as  the  issue  in  the  whole 
abortion  debate  would  be  that  you  do 
not  know  what  that  life  is  going  to  be. 
You  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
come  because  of  that  life.  The  respect  . 
for  life  becauseof  the  WHOLE  MYSTERY 
of  it  surpasses  all  other  things  no  mat- 
ter what  reasoning  we  bring  to  it.  I 
would  try  to  lead  her  on  to  see  life  in 
its  full  perspective. 

Dermot:  If  you  told  the  average  wo- 
man in  your  Nigerian  village  when  you 
go  home  that  in  Ontario  one  out  of 
every  five  children  is  killed  in  the 
womb,  what  would  the  reaction  of  the 
average  woman  be? 

! 

Fr.  Eugene:  They  might  believe  that  i 
there  is  some  diabolical  work  going  on.  j 
Abortion  has  always  been  in  our  tradi- 
tion criminal,  and  a girl  who  does  that 
is  challenging  God,  challenging  the 
land,  and  challenging  our  fathers. 
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Dermot:  You  and  I,  as  Christians,  both 
fund  the  abortions  here  in  Canada. 
You  and  I both  pay  into  a Provincial 
Health  Insurance  Plan.  The  religious 
Orders  in  this  province,  and  all  the 
Christians,  and  all  the  non-Christians, 
and  everybody  in  the  country,  either 
directly  through  health  premiums,  or 
indirectly  through  taxes,  fund  abor- 
tion. In  summary,  the  Christians  fund 
the  abortions.  Is  it  therefore  moral  for 
a Christian  to  pay  his  health  insurance 
premiums  and  pay  taxes  to  a govern- 
ment which  uses  the  money  for  this 
purpose?  I know  you  are  not  a moral 
theologian,  but  I put  the  question  to 
you. 

Fr.  Eugene:  What  you  have  just  said  is 
really  embarrassing.  We  can  talk  so 
much  about  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  international  banking  con- 
cerns and  make  moral  judgments 
about  their  investments  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  protest  these  investments. 
The  question  before  us  is  what  kind  of 
a protest  do  we  make  vis-a-vis  Provin- 
cial health  premiums? 

Dermot:  I don’t  think  that  it  has  oc- 
curred to  many  people  that  it  is  we  as 
individuals  who  are  funding  abortions. 
When  it  does  occur  to  anyone,  people 
say,  well  look,  the  priests  do  it,  the  sis- 
ters do  it,  all  our  good  friends  who  are 
good  church-going  Christians  do  it,  so 
it  must  be  all  right! 

Fr.  Eugene:  I am  sure  that  if  the  Chris- 
tians are  really  convinced,  then  they 
should  go  to  the  Provincial  Insurance 
people  and  block  this.  If  the  insurance 
program  continues  to  support  it,  I 
would  feel  I would  have  to  drop  out  of 
the  plan. 

Dermot:  If  you  were  going  to  remain 


in  Canada,  and  if  you  were  asked  by 
your  superior  to  work  in  the  pro-life 
field,  what  would  your  top  priority  be? 

Fr.  Eugene:  In  view  of  what  we  have 
discussed,  I think  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  educating  people.  Par- 
ticularly, I would  concentrate  on  edu- 
cating the  youth.  I would  not  merely 
tell  them,  do  not  get  pregnant,  but  I 
would  like  to  give  them  a sense  of  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  meaning  of  life. 

The  abortion  issue  is  at  the  end  of 
it.  We  should  start  at  the  beginning  of 
it.  We  would  have  to  cover  all  the 
problems  of  city  life,  because  in  the 
cities  it  is  more  prevalent  than  in  the 
rural  areas.  We  would  have  to  look  at 
all  the  problems  of  city  life  and  see 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  I would 
be  more  interested  in  that  because  there 
are  lots  of  people  at  the  end  of  it  who 
are  literally  fighting  the  people  who 
are  going  to  commit  abortion.  / think 
we  must  go  to  the  ROOT  of  it.  I would 
be  more  interested  in  the  root  of  it.  • 


Interview  with  a 
Christian  Couple 
from  Chile: 

Maria  and  Moses 

[he  climate  of  abortion  in  Chile,  is 
1 it  comparable  to  the  situation  in 
Canada? 

Maria:  No.  In  Chile  the  poor  people 
are  more  affected.  In  the  big  cities 
people  can  go  to  the  health  centre 
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Maria  and  Moses... 


where  they  receive  instruction;  they 
are  educated  regardingfamily  planning. 

Are  abortions  common? 

Maria:  They  are  very  common, 
more  so  among  the  poor. 

But  what  about  Canada?  Look  at 
the  number  of  abortions. 

Maria:  The  problem  then  is  a moral 
one.  If  there  are  abortions  here  in 
Canada,  there  are  problems  with  Chris- 
tian people,  moral  problems.  What 
does  abortion  mean?  In  Chile,  a family 
will  have  seven  or  eight  children. 


future?  The  abortion  figures  just  keep 
going  up.  What  do  you  think  is  going 
to  happen? 

Moses:  That  is  hard  to  say.  But  if 
people  have  no  feelings  about  life! 
Here  in  Canada  people  have  enough 
material  things,  and  they  also  have  in- 
formation on  family  planning.  If  a 
child  is  conceived,  it  has  a right  to  be 
born.  Parents  have  enough  to  feed 
their  children.  I think  it  is  a problem 
of  selfishness;  it  is  a way  of  life.  The 
adult  has  a right  to  life;  the  unborn 
child  also  has  that  right.  Adults  have 
to  know  what  that  means  — new  life. 


We  have  educated  people  and  we 
have  people  with  means.  They  have  a 
hospital  insurance  plan  which  takes 
care  of  them.  What  do  you  think 
about  that? 

Maria:  I think  in  the  case  of  Cana- 
da, it  is  a moral  situation.  Another 
thing,  there  is  too  much  freedom  for 
the  young  people.  Also,  there  is  a 
problem  in  the  family;  the  mother 
does  not  take  care  of  the  children  and 
teach  them  a good  way  of  life,  the 
Christian  life.  Father  is  at  work  mak- 
ing ‘money’,  mother  is  at  work  making 
‘money’  and  the  children  are  at  home 
alone.  Nobody  is  teaching  them  a good 
way  of  life,  the  Christian  way.  I don’t 
think  the  young  people  are  as  guilty  as 
the  parents. 

What  about  young  married  couples? 

Maria:  The  problem  is  that  they 
have  too  much  money,  spending  mon- 
ey; too  materialistic. 

Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  the 


The  affluent  society  seems  to  be 
anti-child.  Do  you  think  so? 


Moses:  Yes,  that  is  right.  I think 
also  that  there  is  a problem  regarding 
what  family  means  and  the  obligations 
that  go  with  it. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  fact 
that  the  abortion  problem  is  world- 
wide and  seems  to  many  people  to 
an  acceptable  way? 


Moses:  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  responsibility  of  family  plan- 
ning is  placed  on  the  woman.  I think  it 
is  as  much  the  responsibility  of  the 
man.  Men  take  no  responsibility  with 
regard  to  becoming  informed  re  family 
planning,  and  I think  this  is  a serious 
matter.  When  a woman  goes  to  have  an 
abortion  everybody  talks  about  it,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  man,  the 
father  of  the  child.  Take  the  case  of 
the  unmarried  woman.  Everybody 
condemns  her,  but  what  about  the 
man?  He  disappears  and  leaves  the  wo- 
man with  the  responsibility.  • 
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Cardinal  Paul  Arns  (2nd  from  rt. ) relaxes  with  Bishop  George  Marskell  and  two 
priests  from  Sao  Paulo,  Padre  Pedro  Celso  and  Jose  Luis. 


Puebla 
Interview 
with 
Cardinal 
Paul  Arns 

>ao  Paulo,  Brazil 

(Courtesy  of  CBC  “Man  Alive”) 


an  you  tell  me  what  your  priorities 
^are  for  change  in  Latin  America,  and 
who  will  bring  this  about? 


I am  a poor  pastor  of  nine  and  a 
half  million  so-called  Catholics.  Some 
five  or  six  years  ago,  they  came  to  me 
from  outlying  parts  of  the  city  and 
asked  me  to  establish  a commission  in 
Sao  Paulo,  first,  to  fight  for  human 
rights,  second,  for  more  justice  for  the 
workers,  better  working  conditions 
and  better  salaries,  and  third,  for  iittle 
communities  where  the  people  could 
come  together  and  organize  their  lives. 
Then  they  asked  me  to  help  in  the 
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favellas  (slums)  of  the  city,  and  the 
poor  people  coming  from  the  interior. 
And  so  we  began.  It  was  not  so  impor- 
tant to  have  priorities.  The  important 
thing  was  that  the  people  proposed 
them  to  me,  and  to  the  other  priests  in 
Brazil. 

There  are  more  than  3 million  of 
very  very  poor  people  in  Sao  Paulo, 
having  nothing  else  than  their  chil- 
dren and  their  hope  for  life.  Now  they 
are  beginning  to  build  little  communi- 
ty centres,  and  to  organize  their  lives. 

And  it  is  going  on,  the  movement, 
and  in  the  last  elections  in  Brazil, 
which  are  not  so  free,  these  little  peo- 
ple had  five  or  six  deputies  elected, 
coming  from  those  people  and  willing 
to  be  with  the  people,  willing  to 
change  the  conditions  of  where  they 
live.  I think  that  is  most  important  - 
not  to  have  priorities  for  the  poor,  but 
to  see  the  poor  helping  themselves  and 
discovering  new  possibilities  for  a 
country  which  is  so  rich.  But  all  this 
richness  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  people 
- perhaps  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  — and 
all  the  others  are  very  very  poor.  I 
think  that  it  is  most  important  — to 
help  the  people  to  take  history  in  their 
hands  and  that  we  as  pastors  can  go 
with  these  people,  giving  help  as  Jesus 
Christ  did  it,  in  being  with  them  and  in 
denouncing  the  injustice  of  many  peo- 
ple and  the  exploitation  of  the  people. 

You  speak  of  a small  part  of  the 
Church  in  Brazil.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
Church,  to  a large  extent,  is  too  tied  to 
the  Catholic  system  to,  in  fact,  be  a 
voice  of  the  people? 

Well,  in  1968  the  Latin  American 
Church  had  a very  great  meeting  in 
Medellin,  Colombia.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Church  as  a whole  de- 


cided to  be  a part  of  the  people  — to  i 
go  with  these  people.  Now  we  see  that  I 
these  movements  are  going  on,  and  a ] 
large  per  cent  of  pastors,  priests  and 
religious  are  moving  in  this  direction 
all  over  Latin  America. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Church  will 
be  able  to  pull  out  its  support,  its  al- 
legiance, to  the  military  regime  in 
Latin  America?  Can  you  foresee  that 
happening? 

The  military  regimes  are  very  strong. 
They  had  support  from  the  United 
States  and  from  other  countries  for  a 
long  time.  And  the  privilege  of  many  J 
people,  and  the  great  industries  — all 
this  supports  these  regimes  in  South 
America.  I think  it  will  change  if  the 
people  are  conscious  of  the  possibili-  j 
ties  to  change  things.  In  the  last  five  j 
years  many  things  are  changing  in  our 
countries.  And  I think  for  the  best.  We 
can  hope  for  it.  This  is  not  the  work  of 
the  Church,  the  Church  as  hierarchy, 
but  the  Church  as  people  of  God.  And 
you  cannot  be  the  people  of  God  with- 
out being  people  — organized  people. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  that  * 
is  changing  is  that  priests  more  and 
more  are  being  killed,  or  are  being 
asked  to  give  their  lives . . . 

That  is  true.  We  have  many  martyrs, 
but  you  see  it’s  the  only  way  that  we 
have  — to  give  our  lives  for  these  peo- 
pie.  And  I think  that  Christ  did  it  — 
and  that  this  is  the  normal  way  for  us. 

Who  is  going  to  pick  up  on  the  rea-  i 
son  that  these  people  gave  their  lives?  | 
There  are  some  very  tough  economic  iij 
issues  that  we  are  looking  at  here. 

You  see,  it  is  not  only  for  a social  ^ 
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movement.  The  religion  is  for  these 
people,  strength,  and  also  the  possibili- 
ty to  organize  themselves.  And  I think 
that  it  is  the  first  time  in  five  hundred 
years  that  we  have  a possibility  to  find 
the  people  disposed  to  do  what  they 
can  do  and  not  just  receive,  in  a pater- 
nalistic way,  from  rich  people  or  from 
the  government,  or  from  the  military 
side. 

Canada  has  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
its  investment  in  Latin  America.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  kind  of  responsibili- 
ty you  feel  that  Canadians  have,  the 
Canadian  government  has,  in  Latin 
America? 

They  could  give  better  salaries;  they 
could  allow  us  to  organize  the  workers 
in  their  organizations,  etc.  Normally 
our  workers  receive  the  third  part  of 
what  the  Canadian  workers  receive  in 
the  same  enterprise.  Then  the  know- 
how is  not  given  for  Brazil,  but  re- 
mains in  Canada.  And  also  our  organi- 
zations in  Brazil  have  no  new  possi- 
bilities coming  from  there. 

Unfortunately,  with  respect  to 
those  people  who  are  progressive  in 
the  Church,  they  are  also  called  Marx- 
ist, subversive,  and  potentially  atheis- 
tic, which  seems  a little  bit  ridiculous. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  you  think  peo- 
ple perceive  with  regard  to  the  Marxist 
threat? 

Well,  I have  visited  personally  more 
than  250  industries  in  Sao  Paulo.  And 
being  with  these  workers  the  whole 
day,  speaking  with  all  of  them,  I never 
met  communists  in  Sao  Paulo.  I met 
people  who  were  in  a bad  situation, 
and  they  were  fighting  for  their  chil- 
dren for  something  better  to  eat,  to 


have  a house,  to  have  possibilities, 
transportation,  etc.;  it  was  always  with 
this  patience  of  the  poor  people  in 
South  America.  To  speak  about  com- 
munism here  is  really  the  same  as  to 
prepare  a war,  and  not  peace.  You 
have  to  help  these  people  — it  is  the 
only  way  against  communism.  And 
not  accuse  the  people  who  help  these 
people  as  communists,  as  they  did 
with  me  and  with  many  other  people. 

Do  you  see  the  potential  of  real 
violence  in  Latin  America  to  bring 
about  change? 

Violence  never  will  change  things.  I 
think  that  we  will  have  to  do  all  this 
with  a programme  coming  from  the  in- 
terior of  men,  and  also  change  the 
structures,  but  never  with  violence.  Al- 
ways with  the  peace  in  the  heart. 

But  it  seems  almost  impossible 
when  you  look  at  the  strength  of  the 
military,  the  industrial  complex  in 
Latin  America? 

I had  the  same  impression  eight 
years  ago  in  Brazil,  and  each  day  I had 
notices  about  the  people  being  tor- 
tured and  in  prison.  But  we  resisted 
with  the  whole  Church.  We  resisted  all 
this  time.  And  in  five  years,  the  gov- 
ernment, they  couldn’t  do  any  more. 
Because  the  whole  people  — five  hun- 
dred .thousand  people  — they  were  all 
on  our  side.  You  will  see  that  the  peo- 
ple can  organize  a resistance.  They  can 
do  it  — and  they  will  do  it. 

So  you  don’t  think  it  is  naive  that 
people  have  hope? 

Hope  is  always  a little  naive.  Be- 
cause hope,  of  course,  is  a gospel  vir- 
tue . . . hope  is  real.  • 
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Pope  Jolm  Paul  111 

in  the 
Dominican 
Republic  I 

Joseph  Moriarty,  SFM 

(Father  Joe  is  presently  pastor  of  Port  au  Port,  Picadilly,  Nfld.)  * 


| had  been  toying  with  the  idea  for 
some  time  now  of  going  back  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  I had 
worked  as  a Scarboro  Missioner  for 
some  16  years.  When  the  news  hit  the 
headlines  that  Pope  John  Paul  II 
would  include  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  his  Latin  American  itinerary  the 
idea  gave  birth  to  action. 

I had  my  bags  packed  and  was 
headed  toward  the  Caribbean  before  I 
could  change  my  mind.  The  DC  9 Jet 
out  of  a cold  New  York  landed  on 
Dominican  soil  3 hours  and  15  minutes 
later  into  warm  and  brilliant  sunshine. 

Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  originally  from 
Lamaline,  Nfld.,  a former  assistant  of 
mine  and  now  the  Regional  Superior 
of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  was  waiting  in  the  visi- 
tors’ section  of  the  International  Air- 
port. After  going  through  the  usual 
amenities  of  customs  and  immigration 


we  were  headed  for  our  central  house 
about  13  miles  west  of  the  capital  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I was  treated 
to  a small  Cook’s  tour  of  the  capital 
that  I was  once  very  familiar  with  in 
what  now  seemed  a former  incarnation. 

The  Holy  Father  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  the  following  Thursday  and  his 
plane  touched  down  at  1 :30  p.m.  after 
a 2:00  a.m.  lift-off  from  Rome  the 
same  day.  The  location  of  his  outdoor 
Mass  was  ideally  situated.  The  Plaza  of 
Independence,  erected  some  years  ago 
by  the  Balaguer  government  in  mem- 
ory of  the  heroes  of  the  country  who 
fought  for  and  gained  independence 
from  Haitian  domination  in  1844. 
Close  to  half  a million  people  witnessed 
the  inspiring  pageantry  of  the  Pope’s 
outdoor  Mass  and  when  the  time  came 
for  the  homily,  the  silence  became 
more  profound  as  the  Pope,  in  near 
perfect  Spanish,  delivered  his  pastoral 
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Father  Moriarty. 


to  the  largest  congregation  that  had 
ever  assembled  on  Dominican  soil. 

The  Holy  Father  touched  on  the 
I age-old  scourge  of  the  Latin  American 
milieu,  the  inherent  goodness  of  the 
long  suffering  peasantry  and  the  un- 
believable injustice  perpetrated  by  the 
landowners  and  the  oligarchy.  The 
ruling  class  smug  and  complacent  in 
their  palm-fringed  mansions  sup- 
ported, in  many  cases,  by  the  military, 
and  the  majority  of  humanity  not 
quite  sure  where  the  next  spoonful  of 
! rice  will  come  from.  After  13  years 
I out  of  the  environment,  my  Spanish 
I had  become  a little  worn  around  the 
edges  and  I had  some  difficulty  in 
: catching  everything  that  the  Pope  said, 
but  the  sporadic  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Pope’s  message  was  clear. 

The  next  morning  clergy  and  reli- 
gious, and  as  many  lay  people  who 


could  squeeze  in,  were  invited  to  the 
Pontifical  Mass  in  the  oldest  Basilica  in 
the  Americas.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ozama,  said  to  be 
near  the  landing  of  Christopher  Col- 
umbus where  the  first  Hail  Mary  was 
uttered  in  the  New  World. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  company  with  other  visit- 
ing cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  religious 
and  seminarians  had  jammed  the  ven- 
erable structure  long  before  sun-up.  I 
was  determined  to  get  close  to  the 
Pope  so  I positioned  myself  in  the  aisle 
where  I knew  he  had  to  pass.  I man- 
aged to  shake  his  hand  as  he  was  es- 
corted towards  the  sanctuary  accom- 
panied by  his  aides  and  security  people. 
It  was  at  this  moment  I felt  that  the 
whole  trip,  the  time  and  money  in- 
volved, had  been  well  spent.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  I had  come  into  person- 
al contact  with  a ruling  head  of  the 
Church  as  his  short  visit  did  notallow 
for  private  or  general  audiences. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Pope’s 
Latin  American  visit  was  to  attend  the 
Bishops’  Conference  in  Puebla  and  to 
see  Mexico  close  up.  His  conservative 
views  of  the  priests’  affiliations  with 
political  parties,  his  statements  to  the 
poor,  telling  them  that  they  should  be 
content  with  their  lot,  were  somewhat 
softened  the  following  day  when  he 
came  face  to  face  with  the  unbeliev- 
able destitution  of  the  poor  who  exist 
in  hovels  without  light,  water  or  sew- 
erage or  where  remnants  of  families 
spend  the  nights  on  the  sidewalks  of 
the  Capital  or  other  larger  cities.  He 
cautioned  the  priests  not  to  associate 
themselves  with  activist  guerilla  groups, 
but  he  also  told  them  they  should  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  direct 
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their  efforts  to  help  eradicate  the  wan- 
ton misery. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  many 
clergy  and  laity  who  have  championed 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  in 
countries  like  Chile,  Colombia  and 
Nicaragua,  etc.  etc.,  have  been  branded 
as  communists  by  extreme  rightist  and 
military  governments.  Many  have  dis- 
appeared after  nights  of  terror  in  tor- 
ture chambers.  Their  mangled  bodies 
suspended  from  lamp  posts  have  been 
discovered  in  the  morning  as  a warning 
to  anyone  else  with  kindred  notions. 
To  align  oneself  to  activist  groups, 
Marxists  or  otherwise,  who  have  taken 
to  the  hills  in  armed  revolt  as  the  only 


solution  in  the  struggle  against  the  I 
abuses  of  the  oligarchy,  is  an  action 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  harder  to  I 
resist. 

But  then  the  Pope  is  a man  who  is  I 
familiar  with  activity  that  championed 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  perse-  ] 
cuted.  He  is  also  the  visible  representa-  ] 
tive  of  the  Master  who  said  “those 
who  live  by  the  sword  will  perish  by  ] 
the  sword.”  Perhaps  the  cross  is  the  I 
only  effective  weapon  against  the  1 
bombs  and  bullets  of  corrupt  military  I 
governments.  A military  crusade  1 
against  their  abuses  may  have  the  same  ‘ 
effect  as  the  Holy  Crusades  of  the 
middle  ages.  • 
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Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 
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| never  even  knew  her  name.  She  was 
one  of  over  a thousand  children  at- 
tending Saint  Francis  Xavier  Catholic 
School  in  Port  Mourant,  a small  town 
about  a hundred  miles  from  George- 
town, the  Capital  city  of  British  Gui- 
ana (now  the  Co-operative  Republic  of 
Guyana). 

I would  guess  her  age  as  9 or  10  and 
she  wore  the  school  uniform,  navy 
blue  jumper  and  white  blouse.  She  was 
barefoot  and  had  jet  black  hair  neatly 


braided  into  pigtails.  Her  skin  was 
darker  than  a lot  of  the  East  Indians  of 
that  area  so  one  could  guess  properly 
that  her  ancestors  came  from  the  city 
of  Madras,  in  the  state  of  Tamil-Nadu, 
India. 

Perhaps  her  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather had  been  brought  to  Brit- 
ish Guiana  by  the  English  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  They  came  in  the  tens 
of  thousands  from  all  over  South  India 
to  labour  as  indentured  workers  in  the 
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Port  Mourant 
School, 
Guyana, 
1965. 


sugar  cane  fields.  Since  slavery  had 
been  abolished  by  the  British  in  1807 
they  had  to  find  another  way  to  bring 
cheap  labour  to  Guiana  and  this  was 
done  by  “indenturing”  workers.  This 
meant  that  if  the  worker  agreed  to 
come  to  Guiana  for  a specific  number 
of  years,  he  would  put  his  mark  on  a 
paper  which  the  Colonial  Office  co- 
signed and  the  British  Government 
would  supply  free  passage  back  to  In- 
dia at  the  end  of  this  period.  Many 
thousands  of  East  Indians  put  down 
their  roots  in  Guiana  and  never  wished 
to  return  to  their  homeland,  but  some 
did. 

In  1956  I actually  saw  two  of  the 
last  rusty  passenger  freighters  loaded 
with  East  Indian  families  in  the  Port  of 
Georgetown  on  their  way  back  to  In- 
dia. Within  a few  months,  however, 
they  were  back  in  Guiana  because 
there  was  no  work  for  them  in  India. 
Word  quickly  got  around  that  it  was 
far  better  to  stay  in  Guiana.  To  this 
day  they  remain  and  account  for  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  population. 


The  little  girl  that  this  story  is 
about  was  a descendant  of  the  original 
indentured  workers  and  she  and  her 
family  lived  on  a “range”. 

A “range”  is  simply  row  after  row 
of  houses  built  by  the  owners  of  the 
sugar  estates.  One  wall  of  her  home 
formed  a wall  of  the  next  home  so 
that  there  were  rows  of  “ranges”  20  or 
30  in  a line. 

Every  morning  before  sunrise,  part 
of  her  chores  would  be  to  carry  large 
pails  of  water  from  the  artesian  wells 
to  her  home  where  it  would  be  used 
for  the  daily  cooking  and  drinking. 
She  probably  was  expected  to  look 
after  any  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  household.  By  8:00  o’clock  she, 
along  with  hundreds  of  other  children, 
would  troop  through  the  double  gates 
of  the  mission  compound. 

In  one  hand  she  would  carry  a slate 
and  a few  books  and  in  the  other  hand 
a lunch  pail.  The  lunch  pail  was  usual- 
ly made  of  aluminum  and  invariably 
contained  cold  rice,  cooked  the  night 
before,  green  vegetables  and  some- 
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School  days  in  Guyana. 


times  a piece  of  cold  salt  fish,  some- 
times even  a papaya  or  a slice  of  melon. 
Half  way  through  the  morning  there 
was  a milk  break  where  cups  of  pow- 
dered milk  supplied  by  the  parish  were 
passed  out  to  each  child  along  with  a 
biscuit. 

On  this  particular  day  just  before 
the  August  break,  the  weather  was  hot 
and  the  temperature  would  already  be 
in  the  high  80’s.  A merciless  tropical 
sun  shone  down  on  the  corrugated 
zinc  roof  of  the  school.  The  wooden 
jalousies  or  shutters  would  be  wide 
open  to  catch  whatever  breeze  came 
off  the  savannah  but  still  at  this  time 
of  the  year  there  was  very  little  breeze 
and  the  heat  was  intense. 

The  school  itself  was  a simple  two- 
storied  structure  much  like  a huge 


barn.  It  was  between  90  and  100  feet 
in  length  and  no  walls  separated  the 
different  classes.  A portable  black- 
board was  the  demarcation  line  be- 
tween the  many  classes. 

If  you  walked  into  the  school  after 
the  classes  had  begun,  this  is  what  you 
would  see;  some  kind  of  irregular  aisle 
down  the  centre  and  on  your  left  per- 
haps 40  students  seated  on  four  lengthy 
wooden  benches  with  ten  or  more  stu- 
dents to  each  bench,  then  the  teacher’s 
desk  and  the  inevitable  blackboard.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  aisle  you  would 
see  the  same  sight  and  this  was  repeat- 
ed down  the  whole  length  of  the  school 
— on  the  top  floor  and  on  the  bottom 
floor  — a thousand  young  people  and 
their  teachers  with  most  of  them  speak- 
ing their  lessons  to  their  ever-patient 
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teachers. 

A “babel”  it  was  but  neither  the 
children  nor  the  teachers  seemed  to 
mind.  I used  to  visit  the  school  three 
or  four  times  a week  and  I always  left 
with  a splitting  headache  and  a mind 
full  of  admiration  and  wonder.  How 
the  noise  and  the  heat  didn’t  drive 
them  all  crazy  I’ll  never  know  but  they 
were  remarkably  well  disciplined  and 
good  humoured  by  nature. 

On  this  particular  morning  I was  in 
my  office  when  the  head  teacher  came 
from  the  school  carrying  this  small 
girl.  He  placed  her  on  the  bench  in  my 
office  and  said  in  a matter-of-fact 
voice:  “She  fainted,  Father.”  I imme- 
diately got  some  water  and  brought 
her  around  and  she  sat  up.  She  looked 
around  her  and  was  a bit  scared.  The 
head  teacher  and  I reassured  her  that 
all  was  well.  When  she  had  taken  some 
more  water  from  the  glass  I held,  I 
asked  her  what  she  had  had  for  break- 
fast. The  answer  she  gave  me  will 
haunt  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  She 
looked  up  at  me  with  huge  solemn 
eyes  and  said  simply,  “Today  isn’t  my 
day  to  eat!” 

The  head  teacher  gave  me  what  to 
him  was  a simple  explanation.  “Father, 
she  comes  from  a large  family,  they 
are  very  poor  and  certain  family  mem- 
bers eat  one  day  and  others  on  another 
day.”  We  gave  her  food  and  she  re- 
covered at  once  and  was  soon  back  in 
class. 

There  were  many  like  her  from  dif- 
ferent families  in  the  town  and  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  I am  sure  that 
the  parents  of  this  little  girl  loved  her 
dearly  but  they  knew  also  how  impor- 
tant an  education  was  and  so  it  wasn’t 
strange  to  them  or  to  the  little  girl  that 
food  was  secondary  to  education. 


School  boys  fishing  in  the  trenches, 
Springlands,  Guyana. 


I wonder  sometimes  if  there  are 
many  Canadian  children  who  ever  have 
to  make  that  decision  — much  less 
make  it  every  day!  It’s  sad  that  we  live 
in  a country  where  more  money  is 
spent  on  TV  advertising  about  dog  and 
cat  food  than  we  spend  on  primary 
education.  Canadians  have  better  fed 
pets  than  a lot  of  the  world  has  proper- 
ly fed  children.  This  is  tragic  but  true 
and  one  day,  sooner  than  later,  we  will 
have  to  pay  for  this  terrible  statistic.  • 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
offers  opportunities  for  service  in  foreign 
mission  for  priests  and  qualified  men, 
women  and  married  couples. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 

Address City 

Age Education 

Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


Fr:  Art  MacKinnon  S.F.M. 

Assassinated  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  defence  of  Human 
Rights  of  Youth. 


AUDIO  VISUAL 
AIDS 

“I  consider  that  nuclear  power  poses 
the  greatest  public  health  hazard 
the  world  will  ever  know.  . . 
far  greater  than  malaria 
I or  smallpox  or  the 
black  plague.  . .” 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott 


A new  presentation  from 
Patrick  Hughes  and  the 
Packard  Manse  Media  Project 

(The  people  who  gave  us 
“Guess  Who’s  Coming  to 
Breakfast“  “Banking  On 
South  Africa” and  “The 
Last  Slide  Show”) 

A 20  minute  slide/film 
on  the  medical  implications 
of  NUCLEAR  POWER 
Slideshow  $63.00 
Filmstrip  $24.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
Mission  Information  Department 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 


Isn’t  she  lovely 
isn’t  she  wonderful 
isn’t  she  precious 
less  than  one  minute  old 
I never  thought 
through  love  we’d  be 
making  one  as  lovely 
as  she. . . 

(Stevie  Wonder) 


UI  have  3 children  of  my  own” 


From  AUSTRALIA 

to  BOSTON  MASS: 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott,  as  a concerned 
mother  AND  paediatrician,  has 
spoken  of  the  nuclear  dangers 
that  confront  us  all.  . . 

“I  have  three  children.  . . 

I hope  to  God 

they  survive  to  adult  life.” 
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YOUR 

EXPIRE 

DATE 


m 

WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


in 


from  (he  Editor 


Our  issue  this  month  is  devoted  to  youth.  We  attempt  to  examine  their  strug- 
gles with  the  challenge  of  the  Gospel  in  their  lives,  and  of  the  world  today. 
From  a faith  viewpoint  in  this  “International  Year  of  the  Child”  our  young 
people  are  being  challenged  to  active  participation  in  the  building  up  of  God’s 
Kingdom. 

In  the  summer  of  1975,  40,000  young  people  from  all  over  the  world  met  at 
Taize,  France.  It  was  a World  Council  of  Youth  meeting  at  the  ecumenical  monas- 
tery in  Taize  where  Brother  Roger  Schultz  is  Prior.  The  monastery  has  been  the 
scene  of  youth  gatherings  for  many  years.  As  committed  Christians,  these  young 
people  mapped  out  a course  of  action  for  youth  and  from  Taize  they  published 
their  First  Letter  to  the  People  of  God. 

The  issues  of  committed  youth  gathered  in  Calcutta  in  December  of  1976  re- 
iterated the  message  of  Taize,  France.  It  is  a message  for  us  all,  but  especially  to 
the  builders  of  tomorrow’s  world  — the  youth  of  today.  If  the  world  they  look 
out  upon  is  a world  of  godlessness,  materialism,  injustice  and  violence,  let  them 
hear  the  voice  of  the  loving,  concerned,  present  Christ  of  history  as  He  speaks  in 
the  Second  Letter  to  the  People  of  God  in  Calcutta  — through  the  youth  present 
at  that  memorable  assembly. 

“In  Asia , we  have  been  confirmed  in  our  certainty  that  the  wounds  now  tear- 
ing humanity  apart  can  be  heated.  If  we  could  only  convey  that  conviction  to  all 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  exhausted  in  vain  every  possible  resource  in  their 
commitment  for  a more  human  world. 

“We  came  here  bringing  a presence  within  us,  that  of  so  many  women  and 
men  who  feel  utterly  weary  and  helpless.  Now  we  are  leaving,  after  having  dis- 
covered, in  the  very  heart  of  deep  distress,  a people ’s  astonishing  vitality,  and 
having  encountered  witnesses  to  another  future  for  all. 

“As  a contribution  to  this  future,  the  People  of  God  has  one  possibility  all 
its  own:  spread  across  the  entire  world,  it  can  build  up  a parable  of  sharing  in  the 
human  family.  Such  a parable  will  have  force  enough  to  propagate  itself,  shaking 
even  the  most  immovable  systems  and  creating  communion  throughout  the  whole 
human  family.  The  Second  Letter  to  the  People  of  God,  Calcutta,  December, 
1976. 
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Canadian 
Young  People 


Father  Gallagher 


Energy 

in 

Chains 

Terry  Gallagher,  SFM 


“Share  everything  you  have  and  free- 
dom will  be  yours.  Resist  the  urge  to 
consume  — the  more  you  buy , the  more 
you  need.  The  accumulation  of  re- 
serves, for  yourself,  or  for  your  chil- 
dren, is  the  beginning  of  injustice.  ” 

— Second  Letter  to  the  People  of 
God,  Calcutta,  1976. 


Just  a little  while  back  in  the  City  of 
Toronto  in  the  office  I work  out  of 
with  five  other  men  and  women  called 
the  Youth  Corps,  I was  asked  to  ani- 
mate a half-day  workshop  for  young 
people  and  some  adult  advisors.  They 
had  come  the  night  before  from  a city 
some  five  hours  travelling  distance  away 
and  were  looking  for  pointers  or  in- 
sights from  our  organization  on  how 
to  involve  the  youth  of  their  area  into 


activities  that  went  beyond  holding 
dances. 

This  was  an  enthusiastic  and  ener- 
getic group  of  young  men  and  young 
women  and  they  really  were  anxious 
to  know  what  our  experience  was  and 
what  suggestions  we  could  make  to 
them.  The  key  to  their  success  in  great 
numbers  in  the  past  had  been  their 
dances.  Through  these  they  had  raised 
a lot  of  money  and  had  done  a lot  of 
good  for  community  needs  in  their 
areas,  as  well  as  having  a good  time. 
However,  now  that  they  were  also  try- 
ing to  offer  deeper  experiences  to  their 
youth  organization,  they  were  getting 
a turnout  of  20  rather  than  600  and 
they  were  discouraged. 

With  the  help  of  another  member  of 
the  Youth  Corps  team  who  traced  for 
them  the  history  of  our  growth  from 
dances  to  weekly  or  bi-monthly  reflec- 
tion, group  discussion  on  issues  of  cur- 
rent concern,  the  looking  at  the  com- 
munity they  lived  in  and  the  needs  of 
people  in  the  community,  I began  to 
point  out  the  various  kinds  of  volun- 
teer work  that  was  being  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Youth  Corps  in  different 
parishes  and  schools.  There  was  the 
monthly  visitation  of  six  prisons  by  six 
different  teams  of  volunteers  and  meet- 
ing the  human  face  of  the  one  we  call 
“convict”.  There  was  the  assisting  of 
adult  handicapped  to  attend  evening 
college  courses,  regular  visiting  of  elder- 
ly people  and  work  with  homes  for  the 
alcoholic  who  were  trying  to  become 
integrated  back  into  the  life  of  the 
community. 

It  wasn’t  too  long  before  these  hon- 
est young  people  began  to  respond. 
“That’s  great  what  you  people  are  into 
in  Toronto  but  we  could  never  do  that 
in  our  city”;  and  “I’d  really  like  to  do 


something  like  that  but  I’m  already  so 
busy  with  other  things”;  and  “I’m 
afraid  our  people  just  wouldn’t  want 
to  get  into  that  kind  of  thing.”  Sudden- 
ly, one  of  the  adults,  a woman  who  had 
worked  for  six  years  with  the  youth  in 
her  area,  who  was  married  and  soon  to 
give  birth  to  their  first  child,  spoke  up 
and  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face 
exclaimed  “I  can’t  believe  what  I’m 
hearing.  These  young  people  are  saying 
they  are  too  busy  and  too  involved  to 
give  even  a couple  of  hours  a week  to 
helping  some  person  who  needs  a little 
care,  a little  attention.  I can’t  believe 
what  I am  hearing.” 

And,  of  course,  this  is  the  painful 
reality  I have  come  to  realize  is  the 
situation,  not  just  of  our  young  people, 
but  of  most  of  us  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  living  in  North  America,  but 
specifically  Canada.  The  energy  and  the 
dynamism  for  good  that  is  in  each  of  us 
is  in  chains. 

Whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
people  must  work  from  morning  ’til 
night;  the  chain  lying  over  them  is 
hunger  or  poverty  or  both.  And  in 
those  and  other  parts  of  the  world  the 
chain  preventing  human  growth  and 
human  development iseconomic,  polit- 
ical and  military  repression,  where  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  be  inactive  and  com- 
pliant by  armed  might  of  dictatorships 
and  military  juntas.  But  in  our  country 
the  energy  and  dynamism  of  youth  is 
chained  in  a subtle  way.  What  could  be 
an  inner  force  for  good,  for  action,  for 
change  of  unjust  conditions  in  the 
world  and  in  our  society  is  now  a force 
directed  for  oneself,  for  one’s  own  suc- 
cess, for  one’s  own  pleasure,  for  one’s 
own  satisfaction  and  fun. 

Youth  are,  like  all  of  us,  encouraged 
to  buy  this  motorbike  or  that  car  with 
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Energy  and 
enthusiasm  of 
A frican  youth. 


this  certain  setof  tires;  to  wear  this  suit 
of  clothes  for  this  occasion  and  that 
“in”  shirt  and  cords  for  another;  to 
drink  this  kind  of  beer  and  to  eat  at 
the  place  “where  it’s  all  happening” 
and  where  they  “do  it  all  for  you”.  And 
to  be  able  to  do  all  these  things  and  to 
be  able  to  have  all  these  things,  each 
person  vies  with  the  other  to  work  after 
school  on  Wednesday  night,  Thursday 
night,  Friday  nightand  all  day  Saturday 
. . .all  for  “me”.  There  is  no  time  left 
to  do  anything  for  anyone  else  and  if 
there  is  a need  that  touches  my  heart 
and  begs  me  to  rise  to  action,  “I’d  like 
to,  but  I just  don’t  have  the  time.” 


As  Christians  we  are  entering  a time 
in  our  world’s  history  that  is  going  to 
really  call  us  to  stand  up  and  witness, 
to  serve  and  to  sacrifice  — nuclear  pro- 
liferation, racial,  cultural  exploitation, 
destructive  consumerism,  religious  in- 
tolerance. But  as  Canadians  we  Chris- 
tians, young  and  old  alike,  are  chained 
by  a lifestyle  and  a value  system  that 
has  anesthetized  our  sensitivities,  that 
has  dulled  our  sense  of  concern  and 
compassion  for  those  wounded  and 
hurt  in  our  society  and  in  our  world, 
and  we  are  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
intense  humming  and  the  rhythm  of 
our  self-centered  lives.* 
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Reflections 

on  a 
Retreat 


Janice  Hietapakka 


With  so  many  wounds  to  be  healed  in 
the  human  family,  we  are  always  called 
to  work  on  several  different  levels  at 
once.  Accept  the  fact  that  others  who 
have  the  same  aim  as  you,  choose  a dif- 
ferent path. 

Where  will  you  find  the  energies  of 
love  to  dare  to  go  on  taking  risks  until 
your  dying  breath? 

If  a person  has  never  experienced 
human  love,  or  has  none  to  offer,  can 
he  ever  understand  a struggle  for  others 
and  a life  of  communion  in  God ? 

— Second  Letter  to  the  People  of 
God,  Calcutta,  1976. 


It  was  my  first  experience  on  a retreat 
‘and  I remember  upon  reflection  how 
apprehensive  I was  that  Friday  evening 
in  the  early  winter  as  I arrived  at  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission.  It  was  a to- 
tally new  experience  to  share  my  inner- 
most questions,  frustrations  and  yearn- 
ings with  a group  of  strangers  and  I 
didn’t  know  quite  how  to  handle  it.  In- 


deed, as  I discovered,  it  isn’t  a question 
of  handling  anything,  but  of  being 
receptive  and  open  to  people  and 
experience. 

This  discovery  didn’t  come  quickly 
and  is  still  going  on,  for  the  retreat  was 
a beginning  — a first  step.  It  gave  me  a 
first  opportunity  to  share  with  others 
the  exploration  of  those  basic  univer- 
sal human  questions  of  “Who  am  I?”, 
“What  am  I doing  here?’’  and  “Why?" 

As  we  gathered  in  laughter,  music 
and  reflection  to  discover  more  about 
ourselves,  our  paths  and  our  faith  in 
God,  a sense  of  belonging,  a feeling  of 
acceptance  and  an  identification  as  a 
community  began  to  develop.  It  was  a 
subtle  process  that  came  about  as  we 
shared  lectures,  films,  discussions,  songs 
and  mealtimes,  and  showed  itself  most 
clearly  in  worship.  As  the  weekend  pro- 
gressed we  were  more  able  to  recognize 
ourselves  in  one  another  and  this  gave 
us  a greater  freedom  to  be  and  express 
our  thoughts.  Attending  Mass  gained 
more  meaning  as  we  became  closer  and 
began  to  share  wishes  of  peace  through 
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Janice  Hietapakka  and  Martin  Litowski 


warm  embraces. 

The  periods  of  quiet  reflection  and 
meditation  were  a sharp  contrast  to 
our  busy  togetherness.  As  I relaxed  in 
my  room  it  struck  me  how  wise  it  was 
to  have  a bare,  uncluttered  place  where 
the  distractions  of  life  did  not  intrude 
upon  our  seeking  for  guidance  from 
God  within.  We  had  been  advised  to 
reflect  upon  our  feelings  about  our- 
selves, the  contributions  the  weekend 
made  to  these  feelings,  and  to  ask  our- 
selves what  the  Lord  was  saying  to  us 
through  this  experience  and  how  He 
was  leading  us. 

My  feelings  were  unmistakably  ones 
of  awakening.  One  of  the  speakers  had 
spoken  of  Jesus’  search  for  his  own 
identity  and  vocation  and  encouraged 
a reflection  upon  the  pattern  of  His 
life  in  relation  to  our  own.  This  led  me 


to  think  of  His  words  “I  am  the  way.  . .” 
and  the  sense  of  otherworldliness  of 
Christ  began  to  fade  and  I began  to 
consciously  try  to  identify  with  His 
human  struggles  and  understand  the 
way  He  took  in  His  life.  During  the 
weekend  we  also  heard  talks  aboutfaith 
and  mission,  but  it  was  in  seeing  a film 
about  mission  life  in  which  a priest 
describes  his  everyday  human  joys  and 
sorrows,  accomplishments  and  prob- 
lems and  faith  and  reflection  that  I be- 
gan to  understand  a little  more.  He  re- 
vealed that  he  had  the  same  questions 
as  I have,  the  same  fears  and  the  same 
doubts,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  learn- 
ing as  he  confronted  each  of  life’s  expe- 
riences using  the  gifts  God  gave  him 
and  turning  to  God  for  strength  and 
guidance. 

Upon  reflection  now,  I sense  that  it 
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is  in  learning  and  living  the  faith  God 
has  blessed  us  with  and  responding  to 
His  deepest  urgings  that  we  learn  who 
we  are,  what  we  are  here  for,  and  why. 

During  the  retreat  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  what  the  Lord  was  saying  to 
me  through  the  experience  or  how  He 
was  leading  me.  It  was  like  all  new  and 
different  experiences,  where  too  many 
feelings  and  ideas  and  too  much  infor- 
mation crowd  the  mind.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  that  God  showed  me,  and  is 
showing  me  still,  that  my  questions, 
frustrations  and  yearnings  are  to  be 
answered,  relieved  and  fulfilled  through 
being  and  sharing  with  others,  and  that 
He  is  leading  me  through  my  deep  hun- 
ger for  understanding  and  love. 

The  experience  of  the  retreat  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  choose  to  accept 
new  experiences  and  challenges,  to 
learn  and  give  of  myself,  and  rewarded 
me  with  more  joy  and  understanding 
of  life  and  my  faith.  It  was  not  always 
easy,  and  I am  aware  still  of  those 
things  which  I did  not  accept.  How- 
ever, that  awareness  in  itself  presents 
another  opportunity.  There  remains  so 
much  to  learn,  see,  and  do  in  every  mo- 
ment, yet  we  are  so  unprepared  — too 
busy  with  things  and  thinking  about 
ourselves,  instead  of  listening  to  the  in- 
nermost guiding  voice  of  God. 

The  retreat  has  influenced  my  life 
in  many  ways,  most  strongly  in  relating 
to  people,  sensing  our  unity  in  the 
search  to  understand  and  love,  and  in 
looking  to  the  community  as  the  means 
to  do  so.  It  has  encouraged  me  to  look 
more  closely  at  mission  and  community 
life  and  has  led  me  to  live  in  a commu- 
nity at  Scarboro  where  I am  continuing 
to  find  answers  to  those  questions 
‘‘Who  am  I?”,  “Whatam  I doing  here?” 
and  “Why?”* 


“Prayer  is  a source  of  loving  for 
you.  The  image  of  God  in  us  is  a 
burning  love.  Every  day  go  deeply 
into  a few  lines  of  Scripture,  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  Another, 
with  the  Risen  Lord,  in  silence,  let 
a living  Word  of  Christ  be  born  in 
you,  then  put  into  practice  right 
away.  ” 

— Second  Letter  to  the  People  of 
God,  Calcutta,  1976. 


Perhaps  I’m  homesick  for  the  Mus- 

koka  District.  But  for  whatever  rea- 
son, on  a Sunday  in  April  I found  my- 
self walking  towards  High  Park  in  Tor- 
onto. The  timing  of  this  outing  was 
perfect.  I certainly  needed  a break 
from  the  library  and  typewriter  for  a 
few  hours. 

As  I entered  the  gate  of  the  park  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  where 
my  feet  were  leading  me.  Immediately 
I became  mesmerized  by  the  tranquility 
and  peacefulness  of  this  paradise.  The 
day  itself  could  not  have  been  any  bet- 
ter; the  sky  was  a deep,  clear  blue  and 
the  temperature,  though  warm,  was  still 
too  brisk  to  embark  on  this  journey 
without  the  proper  clothing. 
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Reflections 
of  a Co-ed 


Annette  McDermott 

I continued  my  voyage  within  a deep 
trance.  The  colours  and  shapes  of  the 
multitude  of  trees,  flowers  and  plants 
started  to  produce  many  emotions 
within  me.  My  first  thought  was  how 
perfectly  manicured  this  small  area  of 
Toronto  is,  and  how  just  within  throw- 
ing distance  the  complete  contrast 
dwells.  This  initial  reflection  disturbed 
me  quite  a bit,  so  I continued  to  medi- 
tate on  it  for  further  awareness.  Per- 
haps it  was  God’s  planning  to  have  this 


severe  contrast  existing  side  by  side.  It 
was  only  a few  days  ago  when  I walked 
up  Jarvis  Street  that  I saw  an  elderly 
woman  dressed  in  a torn  woolen  dress 
and  wearing  a heavy  winter  coat  that 
we  would  not  even  consider  good 
enough  for  the  Salvation  Army!  The 
woman  was  digging  through  the  gar- 
bage on  the  side  of  the  road.  The  feel- 
ing I felt  then  was  guilt,  and  now  as  I 
wander  through  this  Garden  of  Eden  I 
again  feel  guilt. 


I 


Affluent  Toronto  skyline . 
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The  drab  Bolivian 
mountainside. 

(Vivant  Uni  vers) 


In  my  short  lifetime  I Ve  experienced 
almost  nothing  but  happiness.  My  par- 
ents have  given  me  every  opportunity 
that  exists.  I can  honestly  say  that  my 
worries  are  so  insignificant  that  I often- 
times worry  about  that  fact.  Yet  as  I 
come  across  elderly  people  searching 
for  food  and  shelter  or  young  children 
playing  amongst  the  rubble  of  old 
dilapidated  buildings,  I feel  that  God 
has  spoilt  me.  I feel  as  if  these  people 
are  looking  at  me  with  hostility  and 
humiliation.  Why  does  this  child  have 
a warm  bed  at  night,  and  I don’t  have 
one? 

As  I continued  to  absorb  the  beauty 
surrounding  me  I at  first  started  to  feel 
guilt-ridden  about  even  enjoying  this 
Sunday  afternoon  walk.  Do  I have  this 
right  to  spend  my  time  here  appreciat- 
ing the  beauty  of  this  park  while  there 
are  people  so  near  with  needs  to  be 
cared  for?  After  I had  asked  myself 
that  question  my  senses  all  of  a sudden 
became  sensitive  to  the  sounds  around 
me.  The  city,  the  sirens,  and  the  low 
rumble  of  all  the  other  sounds  meshed 
together.  Even  in  this  land  of  beauty  I 
can’t  escape  the  reality  outside  the 


gates. 

It  was  shortly  after  my  awakening 
to  the  world  around  me  that  another 
realization  occurred  to  me.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  beauty  surrounding  me  or 
for  this  time  set  aside  just  for  meditat- 
ing and  reflecting,  I probably  would 
have  forgotten  about  the  old  woman 
until  I saw  her  again,  or  someone  just 
like  her.  God  does  work  in  mysterious 
ways!  God  was  sending  me  a message 
through  nature  to  take  time  out  and 
think  about  life,  not  in  my  small  sur- 
roundings, but  in  the  world  that  exists 
around  me  outside  of  my  daily  acti- 
vities. 

Being  a student  I oftentimes  get  so 
hung-up  on  what  I have  to  do  for  my- 
self that  I will  become  unaware  of  the 
world  outside  of  mine.  I guess  you 
could  say  that  our  lives  are  almost  one 
of  selfish  existence.  Through  nature  I 
was  able  to  slow  down  my  constant 
schedule  and  become  a part  of  the 
whole.  I became  aware  of  the  suffering 
that  is  felt  so  near  to  me.  The  gnawing 
of  starvation  does  not  only  occur  in 
India  or  Latin  America;  it  happens  right 
here  in  downtown  Toronto.  God  was 
able  to  convey  this  subtle  message 
through  nature  which  forces  us  to 
reflect  upon  its  beauty,  and  from  there 
the  path  to  fuller  awareness  begins. 

How  necessary  it  is  that  we  young 
students  find  occasions  when  we  can  be 
with  the  Lord;  times  when  we  can  put 
some  distance  between  our  busy  little 
lives  and  the  immensity  of  the  drama 
that  is  being  acted  out  around  us.  I 
must  learn  to  be  sensitive  to  situations 
around  me,  to  be  present  to  the  Lord 
and  listen  to  what  He  is  continuously 
trying  to  whisper  to  me  about  these 
events,  and  the  special  role  that  he  has 
for  me  to  play  in  them.* 
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Youth  of  fishing  village  La  Union  El 
Salvador  — the  optimism  of  youth! 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM 


The  evil  of  torture  is  current  practice 
today  in  over  ninety  countries.  A t the 
present  time  human  freedom  is  dimin- 
ishing and  even  completely  disappear- 
ing. 

— Second  Letter  to  the  People  of 
God. 

A a news  conference  in  Puebla,  Mexi- 
co, during  the  conference  of  Latin 
American  Bishops,  Fr.  Jose  Comblin 
spoke  of  the  escalation  of  violence  by 
systems  in  Latin  America  and  the  cloak 
of  ever  greater  national  security.  He 
noted  the  alarming  increase  in  violent 
security  systems  in  so  many  Latin 
American  countries  these  last  five  or 
six  years.  Typical  of  Comblin’s  apt  des- 
cription is  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 


in  Central  America.  The  public  order 
law  that  has  been  in  effect  until  late 
February  of  this  year  imposed  penalties 
of  up  to  nine  years  in  prison  for  any 
attack  “on  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  nation... and  its  economic  system.” 
An  important  section  of  this  law  also 
imposed  one  to  three  years  in  prison 
for  “those  who  spread  in  the  country 
or  abroad  slanted  or  false  news  and  in- 
formation aimed  at  disturbing  the  con- 
stituted order,  peace  and  security  of 
the  country.” 

El  Salvador  has  been  living  in  the 
grip  of  violence  these  last  three  years, 
and  that  violence  has  in  large  part  been 
directed  against  the  Church.  Four 
priests  were  killed  and  ten  expelled. 
Catechists  and  other  lay  leaders  have 


The 

Archbishop, 
the  People 
and  Terror  in 
El  Salvador 
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been  arrested,  tortured  and  killed; 
others  are  missing.  “Even  under  threat 
of  death,  I have  told  the  Jesuits  to  re- 
main firm,  for  we  cannot  be  moved  by 
threats,”  Father  Pedro  Arrupe,  the 
Jesuit  Superior  General,  explained  to 
newsmen  in  February.  Groups  who 
support  large  landowners  have  been 
threatening  the  Jesuits  who  have  been 
backing  land  reform  that  favours  the 
peasants. 

In  the  past  two  years  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  San  Salvador  has 
grown  from  an  unknown  bishop  outside 
of  El  Salvador  to  an  international  sym- 
bol of  the  defence  of  human  rights  and 
the  commitment  of  the  church  to  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  has  con- 
sistently condemned  both  the  violence 
of  the  Government  and  its  paramilitary 
collaborators,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  ter- 
ror committed  by  extreme  left  wing 
groups.  He  has  shown  himself  a man 
of  peace,  but  one  aware  that  peace 
must  have  justice  and  love  as  its  founda- 
tions. For  his  valorous  stand  the  Arch- 
bishop has  been  nominated  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Tragically,  battle 
lines  have  been  clearly  drawn  in  the 
country  — the  government  and  the 
landowners,  the  “Fourteen  Families” 
versus  the  peasants,  workers  and  the 
Church. 

On  the  morning  of  January  20th  the 
National  Guard  and  Security  forces 
staged  a military  operation  against  a 
retreat  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  An- 
thony, resulting  in  the  death  of  a young 
priest,  Father  Octavio  Ortiz  Funa,  and 
four  young  men  on  retreat.  The  retreat 
organizers,  Sister  Maria  Ferrier  and  Miss 
Anna  Barrientos  and  33  retreatants 
were  rounded  up  and  taken  to  jail.  The 
government  version  of  the  attack  stated 
that  the  Security  Forces  had  been  fired 


upon,  and  the  meeting  was  subversive. 
The  Archdiocesan  newspaper  “Orienta- 
cion”  reported  the  incident  and  its 
aftermath  as  follows: 

“The  International  Year  of  the  Child 
was  loudly  proclaimed  in  January  in 
our  country  where  half  the  population 
is  under  1 6 years  of  age.  On  that  occa- 
sion our  President  declared  that  the 
child  in  El  Salvador  lived  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  in  the  face  of  abandonment, 
misunderstanding,  exploitation  and 
malnutrition.  How  sad  a commentary 
when  in  the  same  month  our  Security 
Forces  with  armed  might  raided  a Re- 
treat House  — killing  four  young  men 
and  jailing  more  than  thirty. 

It  is  sad  to  be  a child  today  in  our 
country  and  to  grow  up  amidst  malnu- 
trition and  the  spectre  of  abandonment. 
But  is  it  not  more  tragic  to  enter  life 
amidst  the  noise  of  shells,  the  rumbling 
of  tanks  and  the  daily  fear  that  Papa 
will  not  be  home  tonight  because  he 
has  disappeared!  And  when  our  chil- 
dren begin  to  mature,  when  they  com- 
mence to  reflect,  to  meet  with  others, 
to  prepare  to  be  useful  members  in  so- 
ciety, when  they  wish  to  study  their 
Christian  faith  and  Sacred  Scripture, 
then  they  will  be  attacked  with  armed 
force,  they  will  be  jailed,  and  four  of 
them  will  be  assassinated! 

If  it  is  a crime  to  participate  in  the 
Christian  life  and  to  study  the  Bible,  it 
is  because  our  country  is  dying.  If  we 
are  capable  of  killing  the  innocence,  the 
joy  and  the  truth  of  our  youth,  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  of  innocence  and 
of  truth!  May  the  martyrdom  of  these 
young  men  who  dared  to  be  men  effect 
real  manhood  in  those  who  posed  as 
men  in  egoism  and  barbarism. 

Once  again  our  Archbishop  issued  a 
communique  denying  the  official  gov- 
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ernment  version.  Once  again,  Monsig- 
nor Romero  invited  the  faithful  to  the 
funeral  Mass  at  the  Cathedral.  And  in 
spite  of  short  notice,  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  faithful  jammed  the  plaza  for 
the  funeral.  In  his  homily  the  Archbish- 
op proclaimed:  “With  Christian  truth  I 
say  that  the  meeting  was  not  political, 
but  strictly  religious,  and  I accuse  Gen- 
eral Romero’s  government  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  this  attack.  Enough  of 
this  barbarism,  enough  lies  and  hypoc- 
risy, enough  of  this  criminal  manipu- 
lating of  television  and  the  press.’’ 

He  publicly  denied  the  earlier  state- 
ments of  the  President  regarding  sub- 
version in  the  Church  and  that  there 


was  no  persecution  in  El  Salvador.  He 
went  on  to  insist  that  there  was  no  con- 
flict between  the  Church  and  the  gov- 
ernment, but  between  the  government 
and  the  people.  And  because  the 
Church  has  declared  herself  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  poor  and  oppressed,  for 
this  reason  alone  conflict  has  arisen 
with  the  government.  He  insisted  the 
Church  was  not  subversive,  nor  did  it 
need  tanks  or  machine  guns  to  fulfil  its 
mission,  solely  the  violence  of  Christ. 
He  advocated  neither  vengeance  nor 
violence,  but  repeated  the  words  of 
Christ  from  the  cross:  “Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 
(Orientacion,  San  Salvador,  28.1.79)* 


Reflections 
on  a Puebla 
morning 


Michael  Czerny,  S.J . “ There  is  only  one  human  family.  No 

people , and  no  single  person,  is 
excluded  from  it.  So  how  could  we  ever 
tolerate  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
human  family  are  victims  of  racism, 
utter  misery  and  are  locked  away  in 
political  prisons.  ” 
— Second  Letter  to  the  People  of 
God,  Calcutta,  India. 
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|^arly  in  the  morning  on  my  way  to 

the  bakery  where  I’ve  been  buying 
fresh  rolls  at  2 cents  apiece,  I stepped 
over  a man  sleeping  on  the  sidewalk.  He 
reminds  me  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  relatively  small  city  - representing 
millions  in  all  the  cancerous  urban  cen- 
tres of  the  continent  — who  spend  their 
day  and  make  their  living  in  the  crowd- 
ed, exhaust-polluted  streets. 

I think  of  the  Indian  women,  squat- 
ting by  tiny  charcoal  braziers  at  every 
street  corner  cooking  tortillas  that  they 
have  flattened,  pattycake-style,  be- 
tween two  strong  hands.  Of  the  Indian 
man  on  whose  back  teeters  a 1 50  storey 
tower  of  caged  songbirds  for  sale.  I have 
a sense  of  a certain  dignity  in  these 
people,  born  of  the  good  and  beautiful 
things  they’re  trying  to  sell. 

But  the  sleeping  body  on  the  street 
reminds  me  cruelly  of  the  majority  of 
vendors  who  are  hawking  junk:  the 
cheapest,  ugliest  products  of  consumer 
societies,  invested  in  North  America, 
manufactured  there  or  in  colonial  fac- 
tories of  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  Mexi- 
co. The  brand  names  are  familiar. 

The  worst? 

Do  you  remember  the  miniature 
red,  yellow,  green  or  blue  tiny  boxes 
each  containing  two  chiclets  — the  kind 
that  are  doled  out  on  Hallowe’en?  You 
smile.  But  there’s  no  smiling  at  teenag- 
ers and  adults  with  proud  Aztec  or 
Mayan  features  peddling  their  lives 
away  with  chiclet  miniatures. 

Familiar  trademarks  bring  to  mind 
a line  I heard  that  could  otherwise  have 
remained  abstract  for  me:  “The  project 
of  the  transnational  corporations  in 
Latin  America.  . .and  their  planned 
penetration  into  every  corner  of  the 
continent.” 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  the  executives 


of  chewing  gum  companies  strategizing 
how  to  sell  their  product  on  the  street 
corners  of  a town  like  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles.  Indeed,  members  of  corporate 
boardrooms  have  probably  never  seen, 
heard  nor  dreamt  of  these  peddlers  in 
all  their  creative  salesmanship  — and 
would  probably  feel  sorry  for  them  if 
they  had. 

What  is  alarming  is  that  the  system 
mechanically  arranges  an  army  of  ven- 
dors — without  ever  hiring  a single  one 
or  paying  a cent  in  wages,  tax  or  social 
security  — to  leave  no  crevice  of  the 
Latin  American  market  unpenetrated 
by  chiclets.  . .and  how  much  else! 

Mexico  which  like  Canada  has  a bor- 
der that  freely  welcomes  US-based  mul- 
tinational corporations,  is  so  easily 
penetrated  by  this  ‘transnational  pro- 
ject’. I recall  that  in  Chile,  under  the 
Allende  government,  a transformation 
occurred  that  reduced  the  number  of 
ambulantes  (in  Spanish  they’re  called 
walkers  rather  than  vendors  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  they  sell  much  less 
than  they  walk)  and  that  most  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  work.  But  today,  under  a 
military  dictatorship,  the  ambulantes 
flourish  in  number  again,  a dull,  silent 
testimony  to  the  indescribable  repres- 
sion which  necessarily  has  formed  part 
of  the  transnational  project  on  this 
continent. 

And  so  the  street  sleeper  becomes  a 
sort  of  martyr,  a witness  in  the  original 
sense  — one  who  stood  up  and  gave  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  all  his  sisters  and 
brothers. 

I continue  my  walk  to  the  seminary 
where  the  bishops  are  meeting  to  write 
a document  about  spreading  the  Good 
News  in  all  this  land.  They  hopefully 
benefit  from  such  eloquent  testimony, 
too.* 
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V low  we  are  about  to  leave  Calcutta  and  Chittagong,  and  we  long  to 
^ mave  letters  of  fire  to  write  what  we  have  found  across  the  world 
in  these  last  years:  mingling  with  the  lament  that  rises  from  the  hurts 
of  so  many  people  there  is  another  melody,  a song  full  of  hope.  In 
Asia  we  have  heard  it  clearly.  That  melody,  still  muted  and  hidden,  is 
the  song  of  a communion  promised  to  all  mankind.  And  in  it  the 
People  of  God  is  going  to  have  an  irreplaceable  part. 

When  the  People  of  God  tries  to  be  present  in  the  situations  of  to- 
day’s world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  too  is  shaken  by  crisis  after 
crisis.  Yet  every  where  new  beginmMjg^w  awakenings  ^re  discernable 
in  the  Body  of  Christ,  his  Churcfa^^B|to  are  part  of  its  becoming. 


ISSION 


If  the  Church  gives  up  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential,  if  she  re- 
solves to  be  nothing  but  a servant  of  communion  and  of  sharing  in 
the  midst  of  humanity,  she  will  play  her  part  in  healing  the  wounds 
}f  the  human  family.  She  will  make  systems  of  injustice  totter,  be 
ible  to  turn  back  the  waves  of  pessimism  and  offer  us  a way  out  of 
:he  present  crisis  of  confidence  in  man. 

By  the  parable  of  sharing,  the  Church,  in  the  midst  of  the  divided 
luman  family,  will  be  a seed  from  which  will  spring  a quite  different 
7uture  for  all.  She  will  bring  a hope  which  has  no  end.”* 


{2nd  Letter  to  the  People  of  God,  Calcutta,  1976) 
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lean  Vanier 
e,  of  Change! 


“Sharing  involves  the  human  family  as 
7 whole,  it  is  essential  to  struggle  to- 
gether for  the  goods  of  the  earth  to  be 
ight/y  shared.  A redistribution  of 
wealth  requires  the  industrialized  na- 
tions to  do  more  than  just  give  away 
"heir  surplus.  The  systems  underlying 
nternational  injustice  must  be  changed 
at  all  costs.  ” 

— Second  Letter  to  the  People  of 
God,  Calcutta  1976. 

here  are  the  ‘saints’  today?  The 
special  crisis  of  the  age  will  help 
lefine,  as  always,  the  models  of  hoi i- 
jiess  for  the  Christians  of  our  time. 

The  word  “saint”  has  always  had  a 
:ind  of  past  tense  flavour  to  me.  I have 
jended  to  think  of  the  saints  as  those 
outstanding  Christians  who  lived  in 


days  long  gone  by.  Rarely  have  I con- 
sidered them  as  men  and  women  of 
flesh  and  blood  struggling  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  And  yet,  if  all  Christians  are 
called  to  holiness,  there  must  be  saints 
present  in  our  world  today.  The  church 
cannot  be  failing  that  badly!  The  prob- 
lem, then,  is  to  identify  the  saint  for 
our  times. 

In  order  to  help  make  this  identifi- 
cation, I wish  cautiously  to  propose  the 
following  thesis:  more  often  than  not 
the  sociological, political  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  time  determine  the 
way  Christians  live  their  faith.  There- 
fore, the  “ideal” Christian,  the  “saint”, 
if  you  will,  is  often  a function  of  the 
social  conditions  in  which  he  or  she 
lives.  In  other  words,  the  times  deter- 
mine what  makes  a saint.  This  is  not  to 
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deny  that  at  the  root  of  all  Christian 
holiness  is  a life  of  faith,  hope  and  love. 
The  point  is  that  the  conditions  of  the 
times  determine  how  one’s  faith,  hope 
and  love  are  expressed  and  lived.  These 
abstractions  will  become  clearer  with  a 
few  examples. 

The  first  example  of  sanctity  comes 
from  the  early  church,  the  church  of 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries  after 
Jesus.  What  was  the  situation  of  the 
church  at  that  time?  One  word  might 
describe  it  — persecution.  During  those 
centuries,  Christians  underwent  wave 
after  wave  of  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In 
this  situation,  then,  who  were  the 
“ideal”  Christians?  Who  were  the 
saints?  Obviously,  those  who  persevered 
in  the  faith,  those  who  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  faith  even  while  facing  the 
flame  of  the  torch  or  the  teeth  of  lions. 
This  was  the  age  of  martyrs,  and  the 
martyr  was  the  “ideal”  Christian.  This 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had 
there  been  no  persecutions. 

From  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  and 
for  a period  of  about  500  years,  Europe 
lived  through  what  some  have  called 
the  Dark  Ages.  It  was  oftentimes  an  age 
of  chaos  — there  were  barbarian  inva- 
sions from  the  outside  as  well  as  con- 
stant feudalistic  battles  within.  Amid 
this  confusion,  the  monasteries  stood 
as  islands  of  peace,  security,  learning 
and  material  progress.  No  longer  perse- 
cuted by  emperor  or  king,  serious  Chris- 
tians looked  for  ways  to  follow  Christ 
more  perfectly.  The  “white  martyr- 
dom” of  becoming  a monk  or  a nun 
presented  itself  as  the  highest  option. 
As  a result,  the  “ideal”  Christian  was 
the  monastic  Christian,  one  who  had 
left  the  world  and  cut  himself  or  herself 
off  from  family  and  possessions  to  serve 


Christ  by  prayer,  work  and  study  in 
monastic  seclusion. 

Europe  came  alive  again  during  the 
High  Middle  Ages  after  the  year  1000. 
Political  order  was  stabilized,  commerce 
began  to  flourish,  society  slowly  started 
to  change  from  a rural  culture  to  a town 
and  city  culture.  Some  would  say  that 
these  were  the  greatest  centuries  for  ' 
Christianity.  In  this  milieu,  the  monas-  j 
tic  model  continued  to  dominate  as  ; 
the  Christian  ideal.  There  was,  however,  j 
one  change  — now  the  monks,  or  “re- 
ligious”, as  they  came  to  be  called,  left 
their  seclusion  to  preach  and  teach  the 
masses  in  the  developing  towns  and 
cities  of  Europe.  These  were  the  cen- 
turies  that  witnessed  the  birth  and 
growth  of  great  teaching  and  preaching 
orders  such  as  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans. 

It  might  be  said  that  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  down  to  our  own  times,  there 
has  been  a tendency  in  the  Catholic 
Church  to  identify  the  “ideal”  Christian 
with  the  person  who  lives  the  “religious 
life”  in  one  of  the  many  orders  of 
priests,  brothers  and  sisters.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  go  over  a list  of  the 
saints  to  see  how  many  of  them  were  j 
members  of  the  religious  orders.  There 
would  be  relatively  few  lay  people,  and 
even  in  these  cases  lay  spirituality 
would  often  have  been  modeled  after 
the  monastic  ideal,  for  example,  a high 
value  being  given  to  a life  of  celibacy. 
The  religious  life  was  held  up  as  the  life 
of  “perfection”,  the  way  of  following 
Christ  more  closely. 

During  the  1500’s,  the  Western; 
church  was  shattered  by  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  Instead  of  one  church, 
there  now  were  many  Christian  church- 
es. For  nearly  one  thousand  years,  the 
life  style  of  the  religious  orders  had 
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been  the  Christian  ideal.  One  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Catholicism  that  most  of  the 
Protestant  Reformers  rejected  was 
monasticism.  This  was  unfortunate,  but 
the  rejection  did  have  the  positive  re- 
sult of  causing  Protestant  Christians  to 
take  the  laity  and  lay  spirituality  more 
seriously.  With  time,  this  appreciation 
of  the  laity  would  also  develop  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Roman  Church,  however,  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  Pro- 
testant split.  As  a result,  Catholicism 
became  defensive  and  reactionary.  The 
good  Catholic  was  the  loyal  Catholic 
who  faithfully  performed  his  duties  of 
attending  Mass,  who  practised  and  pre- 
served devotions  to  the  saints  and  the 
Blessed  Mother,  who  joined  Catholic 
organizations,  who  often  received  his 
education  only  in  Catholic  schools  and 
who  maintained  an  unwavering  loyalty 
to  the  Holy  Father.  “Ideal”  Catholic, 
however,  still  meant  the  one  who  en- 
tered the  “religious  life”.  During  the 
centuries  after  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, religious  orders  for  men  and  wo- 
men proliferated.  The  members  of  these 
orders  did  marvelous  and  even  heroic 
work  — running  schools,  orphanages 
and  hospitals,  preaching  and  teaching 
and  carrying  the  gospel  to  plant  the 
church  in  the  newly-opened  lands  of 
America,  Africa  and  Asia.  Many  mem- 
bers of  these  orders  were  officially  de- 
clared saints  by  the  church.  They  de- 
served the  title. 

In  mentioning  these  historical  devel- 
opments, I have  had  one  purpose  in 
mind  — to  try  to  discover  the  ideal 
Christian  today.  Although  martyrdom 
is  still  praiseworthy  and  possible,  it  is 
no  longer  a realistic  option  for  most 
Christians.  Although  the  secluded  mo- 
nastic life  style  is  still  present  in  our 


world,  monasteries  are  no  longer  the 
dominant  centers  of  stability,  peace, 
learning  and  progress  they  once  were. 
Therefore,  the  monastic  model  cannot 
be  offered  to  the  Christian  as  the 
“ideal”. 

A case  might  still  be  made  for  iden- 
tifying the  “ideal”  Christian  with  the 
members  of  the  active  religious  orders, 
those  who  run  the  schools,  mission 
parishes,  hospitals  and  other  service 
apostolates  in  the  church.  But  equally 
strong  arguments  could  be  brought  to  | 
bear  against  the  religious  life  as  the  i 
ideal  Christian  life  style  today.  First  of 
all,  there  is  something  of  an  identity 
problem  within  the  ranks  of  many  of 
the  religious  orders  — their  goals  and 
traditional  works  are  being  questioned; 
their  numbers  are  falling.  Second,  the 
influence  of  the  religious  orders  is  much 
less  than  it  was  in  former  centuries. 
Oftentimes  their  services  are  performed 
just  as  well  by  secular  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions. Finally,  and  most  important- 
ly, because  of  the  congeries  of  sociologi- 
cal and  theological  developments,  the 
Catholic  laity  has  “come  of  age. “This 
has  been  called  the  age  of  the  laity.  The 
church  is  seen  to  be  the  whole  people 
of  God,  no  longer  identified  with  the 
clergy  or  religious.  Therefore,  any 
Christian  life  style  or  Christian  spiritu- 
ality not  open  to  all  of  the  people  of: 
God  could  be  called  into  question  as  i 
an  ideal. 

So  where  does  this  leave  us?  I return  | 
to  my  original  proposition:  the  socio-j 
logical,  political  and  economic  condi- j 
tions  of  our  times  will  determine  whoi 
can  be  called  the  “ideal”  Christian  or 
the  saint  today.  The  “ideal”  Christian 
will  be  the  one  who  responds  with  out-j 
standing  faith,  hope  and  love  to  whati 
Pope  John  XXIII  and  Vatican  II  called 
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“the  signs  of  the  times.” 

What  are  the  signs  of  our  times?  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a 
complete  rundown  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  factors  that  character- 
ize our  age.  But  here  are  a few  of  the 
outstanding  points:  ours  has  become 
one  world,  a global  village.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  are  closely  inter-dependent 
economically,  if  not  politically.  Com- 
munications to  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  nearly  instantaneous.  Worldwide 
travel  is  common  and  comfortable.  Cul- 
tures and  value  systems  are  constantly 
intermingling,  and  there  is  a pluralism 
of  idea  and  action  usually  taken  for 
granted  by  all.  Ours  is  a world  of  rising 
expectations  of  freedom,  equality,  par- 
ticipation and  prosperity:  of  freedom, 
because  colonialism  is  dead  and  oppres- 
sion of  all  kinds  is  abhorred;  of  equality, 
'because  sexual,  national  and  racial  dis- 
tinctions are  becoming  less  acceptable; 
of  participation,  because  the  desire  of 
al I persons  is  to  have  a say  in  those 
things  which  affect  their  lives;  of  pros- 
perity, because  all  members  of  the 
human  family  seek  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  world. 

At  the  same  time,  our  world  is  con- 
fronted with  awesome  problems:  fright- 
ening population  projections,  possible 
ecological  disasters,  the  ever  present 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust,  and  the 
drab  and  dehumanizing  existence  of 
ooverty,  hunger  and  sickness  that  af- 
iflicts  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
family.  This  last  fact  is  the  neuralgic 
3oint.  Ours  are  times  of  unprecedented 
wealth  on  the  part  of  the  few  and  in- 
:onceivable  poverty  on  the  part  of  the 
nany.  There  are  islands  of  abundance 
imid  oceans  of  destitution.  This  is  true 
ror  the  world  as  a whole,  and  it  is  the 
:ase  within  the  individual  countries  of 


the  world.  These  contrasts,  contradic- 
tions and  injustices  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  relevant  factors  in 
today’s  social,  economic  and  cultural 
situation.  I suggest  that  they  are  also 
the  most  relevant  factors  in  determining 
who  is  the  “ideal”  Christian  and  who 
will  be  the  saints  for  our  times. 

In  this  world,  with  its  fantastic 
abundance  and  unlimited  possibilities, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  depressing 
poverty  and  misery  on  the  other,  the 
consciences  of  all  men  of  good  will 
and  of  Christians  of  all  denominations 
are  deeply  disturbed.  All  men  and  wo- 
men of  good  will  see  the  situation  as 
embarrassing,  if  not  intolerable.  Chris- 
tians, for  their  part,  have  come  to  real- 
ize, perhaps  more  profoundly  than 
ever  before,  that  concern  for  the 
poor  and  work  for  justice  must  be 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
life  style,  not  on  its  periphery.  A new 
school  of  thought  has  developed  during 
the  past  several  years  to  offer  a theo- 
logical foundation  for  working  for  jus- 
tice and  being  concerned  for  the  poor. 
It  has  been  called  the  theology  of  devel- 
opment and  liberation. 

This  theological  approach  sees  man 
as  essentially  one  with  his  world  and 
responsible  for  his  world.  It  views  salva- 
tion not  only  as  something  which  hap- 
pens outside  the  world  in  heaven,  but 
as  something  which  begins  to  happen 
here  and  now  in  this  world.  God’s  king- 
dom, which  will  be  fully  established  at 
the  end  of  time,  must  also  be  made  par- 
tially present  now.  This  approach  takes 
seriously  the  central  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
emphasizes  that  this  doctrine  means 
that  the  material  world  will  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  final  state  of  things  with 
God.  Therefore,  it  sees  an  intrinsic  link 
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between  what  men  do  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  injustice,  poverty  and  other 
dehumanizing  situations  here  in  order 
to  develop  this  world  and  the  fullness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come. 

The  theology  of  development  and 
liberation  allocates  sin  not  simply  in 
terms  of  personal  and  individual  sin, 
but  in  terms  of  social,  institutional, 
structured  sinfulness  and  evil,  for  exam- 
ple, slavery,  racism,  neo-colonialism 
and  exploitative  and  dehumanizing  in- 
stitutions. It  proclaims  that  Christ 
came,  not  only  to  liberate  us  from  our 
personal  sins,  but  to  liberate  us  from 
these  institutional  evils.  The  theology 
of  development  and  liberation  sees 
Christianity,  therefore,  not  as  a private 
religion,  nor  as  a Sunday  morning  exer- 
cise, but  as  a communal,  everyday, 


social  commitment.  It  believes  that 
God  is  only  truly  served  when  one  is 
socially  concerned  and  working  in  sorn< 
way  to  liberate  men  and  women  fror 
injustice. 

Finally,  the  church  is  seen  as  a proj 
phetic  community,  a community  off 
men  and  women,  priests  and  lay  people^; 
that  must  speak  and  act  for  God  to  del 
nounce  and  overcome  all  forms  of  in 
justice  and  exploitation.  The  functiorj 
of  the  church  in  this  view  is  not  simply 
to  “save  souls,”  but  to  be  concerned 
about  saving  men  and  women  in  botH 
the  here  and  the  hereafter. 

If  one  accepts  the  description  of  thj 
modern  world  offered  above,  and  il 
one  agrees  with  the  approach  of  th 
theology  of  development  and  liberatio 
as  outlined,  then  it  is  possible  to  stat 


Social  reality 
of  Bolivia 
today. 


(Vivant  Univers) 
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what  is  required  of  the  “ideal”  Christian 
or  the  saint  today.  He  will  be  a man  or 
woman  given  more  to  action  than  con- 
templation, although  there  will  always 
be  the  necessity  of  contemplation  for 
interior  strength.  He  or  she  will  be  the 
one  who  serves,  but  this  service  will  be 
specified  in  a definite  manner.  It  will 
be  not  so  much  the  service  of  charity, 
which  concentrates  upon  treating  the 
effects  of  social  problems.  Rather,  it 
will  be  service  that  dedicates  itself  to 
changing  structures  and  to  liberating 
men  and  women  from  the  dehumaniz- 
ing situations  in  which  they  are  forced 
to  live  by  changing  the  institutions  that 
cause  these  situations. 

Sometimes  this  type  of  work  can  be 
done  within  the  church.  More  often 
than  not,  it  will  be  done  outside  of  it, 
since  most  of  the  sources  of  power  to- 
day are  located  outside  the  church. 
Mork  in  this  style  will  be  a cooperative 
affair  — it  will  not  be  a monopoly  of 
Christians  alone,  but  a joint  project  car- 
j'ied  on  with  other  men  and  women  of 
good  will.  Furthermore,  sanctity 
achieved  in  this  manner  by  work  for 
ustice  and  liberation  will  not  be  the 
prerogative  of  any  one  class  in  the 
;hurch.  Rather,  clergy,  religious  and 
laity  will  all  participate.  The  individual 
Christian  will  have  to  discern  whether 
le  can  best  make  his  contribution  as  a 
priest,  a religious  or  a lay  person.  Lastly, 
t might  be  added  that  at  times  this  will 
>e  a risky  form  of  existence.  When 
tructures  of  power  are  denounced  and 
hreatened  in  the  name  of  justice,  vested 
nterests  will  retaliate  violently.  As 
dartin  Luther  King,  Jr.  said,  privileged 
roups  seldom  give  up  their  privileges 
oluntarily. 

Two  cautions  might  also  be  proposed 
concerning  the  life  style  of  the  type  of 


saint  I am  describing  here.  First,  al- 
though his  life  will  be  an  active  one,  it 
will  not  be  a life  of  sheer  activism.  The 
interior,  prayerful,  liturgical  dimension 
of  Christian  life  will  be  essential  to  him, 
to  keep  him  from  being  co-opted  by 
crass  secularism,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
faith  and  hope  necessary  to  see  action 
as  related  to  the  eventual  full  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Second, 
neither  his  theology  nor  his  spirituality 
are  enough  for  what  he  needs  to  restruc- 
ture the  world.  They  can  furnish  the  in- 
terior support  and  motivation,  but  they 
will  never  replace  competence  in  areas 
such  as  economics,  political  science  and 
sound  social  theory,  which  are  the  in- 
dispensable tools  for  achieving  any 
truly  profound  and  significant  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  in  today’s  world. 

In  short,  if  one  accepts  the  thesis 
that  the  response  of  faith,  hope  and 
love  to  the  situation  of  the  times  deter- 
mines who  is  the  “ideal”  Christian  at 
any  time,  and  if  one  accepts  the  propo- 
sition that  the  disparity  between  rich 
and  poor,  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots  and  between  the  wealthy  and 
the  poverty-stricken  is  the  problem  that 
characterizes  our  age,  then  one  can  des- 
cribe the  “ideal”  Christian  and  one  can 
see  where  we  will  find  the  saints  for  our 
times.  They  will  be  the  men  and  women 
who  are  working  lovingly,  faithfully  and 
hopefully  to  change  the  structures  and 
institutions  of  our  world  that  are  dehu- 
manizing the  majority  of  the  human 
family.  They  will  be  the  men  and 
women  working  to  eliminate  the  pover- 
ty of  the  many  and  achieve  a just  share 
of  the  world’s  resources  for  all.  Look 
for  men  and  women  selflessly  dedicated 
to  building  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  these  tasks  and  you  will  find 
the  saints  of  our  times.* 
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Vocation 


as  a 

Call 


Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 


“ To  lead  the  People  of  God  into  this 
radicalism  of  the  Gospel  you,  now  read- 
ing this  letter,  whether  you  be  young 
or  old,  begin  at  once  to  make  your  own 
life  a parable  of  sharing,  by  accomplish- 
ing concrete  acts  whatever  the  cost.  ” 

— The  Second  Letter  to  the  People 
of  God,  Calcutta,  1976. 


I must  confess  that  I am  very  self-con- 
1 scious  about  my  use  of  the  word  “vo- 
cation”. I am  embarrassed  because  of 
the  way  that  Roman  Catholics  have  dis- 
torted the  sense  of  this  very  meaningful 
word  by  using  it  only  with  reference 
to  those  called  to  the  priesthood  or 
religious  life. 

Vocation  is  an  important  word  for 
Christians  because  it  carries  the  deep 
import  that  God  cares,  that  He  involves 


Himself  in  the  personal  lives  of  each:! 
one  of  us. 

By  vocation  we  mean  a divine  call; 
by  which  we  are  invited  to  accept  a 
fundamental  orientation  in  our  lives 
that  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  this  sense  we  believe  that  every  life 
is  meant  to  be  a vocation;  a call  to  a a 
particular  mission  that  issues  from  the  a 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  providential  Lord 
ship  of  the  Father,  that  is  received  irj  ■ 
faith  and  experienced  in  the  depth  o:  | 
our  being.  It’s  effect  is  to  move  us  tel  |[ 
make  a commitment  of  our  lives  to  th(  I 
Lord  and  to  the  service  of  one  anotherijj 

According  to  scripture,  vocation  ijl 
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a gratuitous  gift  with  a prior  emphasis 
on  the  divine  initiative  reachingout  and 
touching  the  person  called,  moving  that 
person  in  a desired  direction.  There  are 
many  examples  in  salvation  history  of 
the  arbitrary  and  free  nature  of  God’s 
election  and  favour  and  He  is  always 
the  Master  and  Lord.  Deuteronomy  7:7 
tells  us  how  Israel  was  set  apart  for 
God’s  work: 

“If  Yahweh  set  his  heart  on  you  and 
chose  you,  it  was  not  because  you  out- 
numbered other  peoples:  you  were  the 
least  of  all  the  peoples.  It  was  for  love 
of  you  and  to  keep  the  oath  he  swore 
to  your  fathers  that  Yahweh  brought 
you  out  with  his  mighty  hand  and  re- 
deemed you  from  the  house  of  slavery, 
from  the  power  of  Pharaoh,  King  of 
Egypt.”  _ 

Through  your  eyes  of  faith  you 
should  be  able  to  recognize  God  at  work 
in  your  life  and  you  should  have  some 
appreciation  of  how  your  particular 
situation  in  life  is  a result  of  your  re- 
sponse to  the  special  favour  that  He  has 
shown  to  you. 

The  human  response  is  the  second 
important  element  in  Christian  voca- 
tion and  it  is  always  free;  God  calls  us 
to  respond  freely  to  His  invitation  to  a 
unique  form  of  service  in  society  and 
in  the  Church.  To  receive  this  call  we 
nave  to  be  attentive  to  His  presence  in 
our  lives  and  so  we  must  be  prayerful 
[people.  Many  people  have  found  that 
devotion  to  the  Eucharist  and  the  Mass 
requiring  private  reflection  on  the  Word 
of  God  can  be  an  important  help  to  dis- 
Jpovering  God’s  action  in  their  lives,  and 
the  guidance  of  a spiritual  director  is 
encouraged. 


Once  recognized,  God’s  call  has  a 
pervasive  effect  that  touches  us  in  the 
depth  of  our  being.  The  person  who 
finds  himself  or  herself  the  object  of 
this  call,  who  understands  that  God  is 
acting  in  him  or  her  and  who  abandon 
themselves  to  this  action,  experiences 
a need  of  Him.  We  remain  free,  we  can 
still  hesitate,  we  can  be  reluctant  to 
yield  and  we  can  even  refuse  the  call, 
but  never  easily.  The  divine  call  is  not 
the  result  of  human  effort  and  is  not 
due  to  our  fidelity.  It  is  given  by  God 
when  and  how  He  wishes  to  give  it. 
Once  a person  recognizes  that  he  or  she 
has  been  possessed  in  this  way,  he  or 
she  can  only  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
a certain  sadness  and  anguish  of  heart. 
Remember  Christ’s  words  to  the  recal- 
citrant Paul,  (Acts  26:14),  “It  is  hard 
for  you,  kicking  like  this  against  the 
goad”,  referring  to  the  Greek  proverb 
for  useless  resistance:  the  ox  kicking 
against  the  goad  succeeds  only  in 
wounding  itself. 

All  Christians  must  learn  to  identify 
and  distinguish  between  their  Christian 
vocation  and  their  careers,  because  too 
often  people  exhaust  all  of  their  ener- 
gies in  pursuit  of  their  career  and  in  do- 
ing so  block  the  action  of  God  in  their 
lives.  If  the  Father  is  Lord  then  we 
must  give  His  call  first  place  and  order 
our  other  priorities  accordingly.  This 
implies  that  our  professional  careers, 
our  personal  advancement  and  exper- 
tise, though  important,  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  basic,  fundamental  life 
orientation  that  we  have  received  from 
the  Spirit. 

Contained  within  this  fundamental 
orientation  is  an  invitation  to  die  to  our- 
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selves  and  to  subordinate  our  own  im- 
portance to  the  will  of  God  and  to  the 
needs  of  others.  It  is  a part  of  the 
Christian  paradox  that  it  is  precisely 
by  accepting  this  challenge  in  faith  to 
die  to  ourselves  that  our  lives  take  on 
meaning  and  fulfilment. 

This  challenge  to  die  to  our  own 
needs  must  lead  to  new  life  and  person- 
al growth,  otherwise  we  can  legitimate- 
ly question  the  validity  of  our  vocation. 
Fidelity  to  God’s  will  is  always  life- 
giving  and  a source  of  personal  joy  and 
peace. 

For  many  people  the  prospect  of 
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having  to  spend  many  years  in  the  drab, 
uninviting  environment  of  some  of  ouf 
mission  regions  would  be  a shattering 
experience,  yet  most  of  our  mission-; 
aries  are  content  and  fulfilled  as  they 
fulfil  their  missionary  vocation. 

While  families  are  growing,  parents1 
have  to  deny  their  own  needs  in  the; 
service  of  their  loved  ones,  but  it  is  this 
willingness  to  deny  themselves  by  being 
faithful  to  their  vocation  that  enable:; 
them  to  grow  and  mature  as  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  busines: 
executive  or  professional  who  allow: 
himself  to  become  so  absorbed  in  full 


Retreatants  at  Scarboro 
Mission  Centre. 


filling  his  ambition  for  prestige,  profit 
and  success  in  his  personal  career  that 
he  neglects  his  more  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility as  father  and  husband  is, 
in  effect,  rejecting  God’s  action  in  his 
ife. 

This  contradicts  the  prevailing  per- 
sonalist  philosophy  that  is  so  pervasive 
n society  today.  It  holds  that  the  ful- 
filment of  the  individual  human  per- 
sonality is  the  most  important  goal  of 
human  and  social  behaviour.  The  en- 
richment, the  development,  the  growth, 
he  perfection  of  the  talents  of  the 
individual  human  person  are  considered 


sacred  and  insist  that  religious  commit- 
ment should  not  interfere  with  this 
process  of  personal  growth.  I am  sug- 
gesting that  our  Christian  vocation  is 
distinct  from  our  careers;  that  it  is  a 
deeper  level  of  commitment  to  Christ 
and  implies  a determination  to  seek 
Him  out  more  fully,  whatever.  At  times 
this  may  require  that  we  make  personal 
choices  that  seem  to  negate  our  human 
development,  but  that  the  only  truly 
meaningful  form  of  human  fulfilment 
is  that  acquired  through  a constant,  un- 
wearied fidelity  to  the  fundamental  ac- 
tion of  the  Spirit  in  our  lives.* 
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Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 

Address City 

Age Education 

Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4  ! V 


Murdered  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1 965  while  defending  the 
Human  Rights  of  young  prisoners. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
has  opportunities  for  priests,  and  qualified  men, 
women  and  married  couples  for  mission  service 
in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Fr:  Art  MacKinnon  S.F.M. 


I 


AUDIO  VISUAL 
AIDS 

“I  consider  that  nuclear  power  poses 
the  greatest  public  health  hazard 
the  world  will  ever  know.  . . 
far  greater  than  malaria 
or  smallpox  or  the 
black  plague.  . .” 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott 


A new  presentation  from 
Patrick  Hughes  and  the 
5ackard  Manse  Media  Project 

(The  people  who  gave  us 
“Guess  Who ’s  Coming  to 
Breakfast”  “Banking  On 
South  Africa” and  “The 
Last  Slide  Show”) 

A 20  minute  slide/film 
on  the  medical  implications 
□f  NUCLEAR  POWER 
Slideshow  $63.00 
ilmstrip  $24.00 

>end  inquiries  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
Mission  Information  Department 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 


Isn’t  she  lovely 
isn’t  she  wonderful 
isn’t  she  precious 
less  than  one  minute  old 
I never  thought 
through  love  we’d  be 
making  one  as  lovely 
as  she.  . . 

(Stevie  Wonder) 


I have  3 children  of  my  own” 


From  AUSTRALIA 

to  BOSTON  MASS: 

Dr.  FHelen  Caldicott,  as  a concerned 
mother  AND  paediatrician,  has 
spoken  of  the  nuclear  dangers 
that  confront  us  all.  . . 

“I  have  three  children.  . . 

I hope  to  God 

they  survive  to  adult  life.” 
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CHEC 

YOUR 

EXPIF 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIET 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-713 


Vol.  60,  No.  7 July-August,  1979. 


from  the  Editor 


Our  articles  this  issue  focus  on  you,  our 
supporters  and  co-workers  in  mission. 
Through  the  organizations  that  are  fea- 
tured in  the  various  articles,  we  attempt 
to  say  thanks  to  all  of  you.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  of  mission  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  a young  missioner’s  reflec- 
tive article  and  a village  doctor’s  ap- 
praisal of  our  human  family. 


Editor:  Michael  O’Kane,  SEM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/ 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Philippines  and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
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Crowded  subways  — Japan. 

Reflections 


on 

Three 

Years 


ear  Michael : 


John  Carten,  SFM 


By  the  time  you  read  this  rambling 
letter  of  mine  I will  be  back  in  Canada 
on  holidays  after  spending  three  and  a 
half  years  as  a missionary  priest  in 
Japan.  I just  want  to  take  a few  minutes 
to  tell  you  about  my  experiences  here. 
Perhaps  it’s  not  the  most  exciting  story 
you’ll  come  across  but  it  may  say 
something  to  a few  of  you  who  read 
it. 


i 
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ii. 

i 

lj 

I spent  two  years  in  Japan  as  a 
seminarian  back  in  1 972-1 973.  When  I 
left,  I didn’t  really  expect  or  want  to 
see  these  mountainous  islands  again. 
But  after  my  ordination  and  a bit  of 
work  in  Canada,  I returned  here  feel- 
ing that  in  spite  of  all  my  doubts  and 
fears  somehow  God  was  calling  me  to 
work  in  Japan. 

Japan  itself  is  composed  of  four 
main  islands  and  many  small  ones.  It 
is  mountainous. . .very  mountainous.  In 
fact,  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  land 
mass  is  arable.  No  matter  where  you 
go  here,  you  can  see  mountains  in 
one  direction  or  another.  Japan  is 
also  crowded.  . .very  crowded.  From 
subway  stations  where  they  have 
people  hired  to  push  people  into  the 
trains  at  rush  hour,  to  the  beaches  and 
swimming  pools,  where  in  the  summer 
in  the  water  there  is  standing  room 


only;  from  ski  slopes  with  20  to  30  ! 
thousand  skiers  (and  serious  talk  of  j 
ski  traffic  signs)  to  literally  thousands  > 
upon  thousands  of  family  apartments  j 
the  size  of  a good  washroom,  Japan  is  j 
crowded  anywhere  and  everywhere  at  i 
all  times.  Japan  always  seems  to  be  j 
crowded  or  on  tour  right  where  you  ; 
happen  to  be. 

People  here  feel  a tremendous  sense  ; 
of  oneness  among  themselves.  It’s  re- 
flected even  in  their  speech  when  they  , 
say  “We  Japanese  think  this  way.  . ( 

even  when  it  is  only  one  person’s  opin-  | 
ion.  This  oneness  presents  an  annoying  j 
side  too  for  the  foreign  visitor.  Almost  ’j 
everywhere  you  go  people  stare  at  you 
and  almost  daily  you  can  hear  some-  i 
one  say  in  Japanese,  “Look  at  the  for- 
eigner.” Also  because  of  the  difficult  ii 
language,  it  takes  a long  time  to  break  1 
the  ice  and  make  friends  here.  First  [J 
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I reactions  are  almost  always  negative. 
But  slowly,  with  a good  dose  of 

I patience,  a new  world  begins  to  emerge. 

Most  priests  here  say  it  takes  a good 
I five  years  to  settle  in.  I’ve  just  finish- 
1 ed  five  so  for  me  that  is  about  right. 
I)  It’s  hard  to  say  just  when  it  happens. 
My  first  really  warm  memory  comes 
from  about  two  years  ago.  There  was 
an  old  Catholic  lady  here  who  had 
cancer.  I used  to  take  her  communion 
in  the  hospital.  She  knew  the  scrip- 
tures well.  One  day  when  I was  really 
tired  I forgot  my  notes  at  home.  From 
memory  I started  telling  her  a story 
from  the  Bible  but  as  I was  talking  my 
mind  started  wandering  and  the  story 
took  on  a life  of  its  own.  She  listened. 
When  I finished,  she  smiled  and  while 
chuckling  said,  “That  was  a great  story 
but  there  is  no  such  one  in  the  Bible. ” 
We  grew  very  close.  When  she  died  I 


felt  like  one  of  my  close  friends  had 
died.  It  was  the  first  time  that  in  spite 
of  the  language  barrier,  I really  felt  I 
had  reached  someone.  The  experience 
gave  me  great  courage  to  keep  trying. 

It  is  hard  to  mention  the  hundred 
and  one  different  ways  since  then  that 
the  experience  has  been  repeated. 
People  here  have  been  so  kind  and 
generous  to  me  that  it  is  almost  em- 
barrassing. To  do  a small  favor  for 
someone  always  brings  a hundred  ex- 
pressions of  thanks.  To  share  a sad  ex- 
perience almost  inevitably  brings  tears 
to  their  eyes.  With  people  you  get  to 
know  you  become  a life  long  friend. 

Most  people  when  they  think  of 
missionaries  envision  priests  working  in 
far  off  lands  among  the  poor  and  speak- 
ing out  against  unjust  landlords  or  un- 
just governments.  Somehow  the  vision 
of  a priest  in  a dug-out  visiting  natives 
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way  up  the  river  comes  to  mind.  The 
image  always  seems  to  have  the  priest 
in  the  country  away  from  civilization. 
Speaking  out  for  social  justice  seems 
to  be  a big  part  of  the  work  in  many 
countries  and  Japan,  indeed  like  any- 
where, has  many  cases  of  injustices. 
There  seems  to  be  a bit  of  difference 
though  in  the  fact  that  in  many  coun- 
tries the  social  injustices  are  so  very 
evident  while  in  Japan  they  can  be 
rather  subtle.  Here  in  Japan  you  don’t 
see  masses  of  poor  people  and  the 
government  is  as  freely  elected  as  ours 
in  Canada.  Most  of  us  here  work  in 
cities  as  modern  as  any  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  as  crowded.  But  there 
are  injustices. 

In  Japan  there  are  indeed  many 
challenges  left  for  the  future.  . .plenty 
for  thousands  of  dedicated  Christians. 
For  the  present,  because  of  the  very 
real  language  barrier  and  being  very 
much  a “foreigner”,  I have  enough  of 
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a challenge  just  reaching  out  to  the 
people  around  me.  . .to  people  with 
different  customs,  a different  way  of 
thinking  and  for  99.99  percent  of  them 
a different  faith.  This  in  itself  is  a very 
big  challenge  here  in  Japan,  just  trying 
to  form  really  deep  friendships,  helping 
people  here  realize  that  they  too  be- 
long to  the  family  of  nations,  that  they 
too  are  part  of  our  family  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God. 

Guess  I have  rambled  on  long  enough. 
It  has  been  really  good  being  here  and 
I look  forward  to  many  more  years 
here.  One  last  thought.  When  you  read 
all  the  newspaper  reports  about  the 
Japanese  as  being  an  “economic  animal” 
or  envision  masses  of  crazy  business 
descending  on  our  poor  country,  don’t 
forget  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Behind  all  the  stories  are  people 
like  you  and  me,  like  your  relatives 
and  mine.  Last  year  a big  typhoon  hit 
the  city  in  which  I live.  One  lady  in 
the  parish  here  told  me  that  during  the 
height  of  the  storm  she  looked  out  her 
window  and  saw  all  sorts  of  clay  shin- 
gles blowing  into  her  back  yard.  As 
she  watched  the  falling  shingles  she  felt 
really  sorry  for  her  next  door  neighbor 
losing  his  roof  piece  by  piece.  It  never 
dawned  on  her  that  they  were  from  her 
own.  After  the  storm  when  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake  her  only  comment 
was  “How  stupid  can  I get?”  She  has 
a great  chuckle  now  when  she  tells  the 
story. 

This  is  the  other  side  that  usually 
doesn’t  come  through  in  the  news- 
paper stories.  Behind  all  the  stories 
are  people  like  you  and  me,  like  your 
relatives  and  mine,  who  love,  laugh, 
despair,  hope,  cry  and  dream. 


i 


! 

i- 


; 


John  Carten 
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Our  Superior  General , 

Father  Ken  Mac  A u lay, 
looking  over  the 
cartons  of 
stamps. 

Schools 
and 

Scarboro 


Ken  Fletcher 


Editor's  Note: 

St.  John's  School  undertook  ' stamp 
collecting'  as  their  MISSION  project  for 
the  year.  Mr.  Fletcher's  article  high- 
lights the  pupils'  efforts.  Stamp  col- 
lecting is  ONE  WA  Y schools  involve 
children  in  mission.  Other  schools 
reach  out  to  mission  through  awareness 
programs,  starvathons,  etc. 

Just  one  year  ago  we  reported  on  the 
wonderful  effort  of  St.  John’s  School 
in  Perth,  Ontario,  to  collect  stamps  for 
the  missions.  Over  347,862  stamps 
were  brought  in  through  theircampaign. 
This  year  we  can  report  that  they  have 
done  it  once  again.  Fr.  Michael  O’Kane 
collected  their  boxes  for  Scarboro  in 


a recent  visit;  hours  of  organizational 
work  had  once  again  gone  into  the 
yearly  event.  After  1 5 years  of  collect- 
ing stamps  this  school  has  totalled  over 
one  and  a half  million:  to  be  exact, 
1 ,683,228  stamps. 

At  this  point  our  story  unfolds. 
This  figure  itself  can  be  substantiated 
as  a result  of  the  meticulous  details 
which  are  maintained  throughout  the 
collection  campaigns.  As  you  may  re- 
call from  last  year’s  report  in  this 
magazine,  a vine  grew  throughout  the 
corridors  and  classrooms  of  the  school 
— a growth  which  was  symbolic  of  an 
outreach  to  mission.  Each  quantity  of 
stamps  was  checked  and  counted  by 
student  group  leaders  and  strips  of 
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vine  were  then  issued  to  the  collectors 
to  add  to  this  jungle  tangle  which 
eventually  led  upstairs  into  the  gym- 
nasium. 

The  theme  chosen  for  1979  is 
“Working  Together.”  This  time  the 
intention  is  to  build  a jigsaw  puzzle  to 
symbolize  the  better  world  which  can 
be  built  through  aid  to  missions.  Large 
posters  are  “jigsaw  cut”  into  numerous 
pieces  and  students  are  rewarded  with 
a section  for  each  100  stamps  brought 
in.  The  theme  of  growth  is  revealed  as 
each  poster  gradually  reappears  in  its 
original  form. 

Constant  awareness  of  their  own 
involvement  in  mission  is  kept  as  a 
priority  throughout  the  campaign. 
The  ongoing  conversion  of  stamps  into 
money  for  the  missions  parallels  the 
students’  daily  contact  with  peoples 
of  our  global  village.  While  recognizing 
the  role  of  the  ‘missionary’  out  there 

— whether  overseas  or  here  in  Canada 

— these  young  people  work  on  their 
role.  And,  as  they  discover,  they  are 
missionaries  too!!  This  is  really  the 
keynote  of  the  entire  campaign  to  col- 
lect stamps.  At  the  Stamp  Assembly  on 
March  16th,  Father  O’Hearn  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  little  things  in 
life.  These  little  postage  stamps  make 
up  a large  collection  for  the  missions; 
yet  it  is  the  little  moments  of  this  work 
which  contribute  to  lives  which  will 
be  full  of  value  and  self-fulfilment 
through  their  involvement  in  mission 
work. 

Focusing  the  spotlight  on  St.  John’s 
School  does  not  leave  other  schools 
out  of  the  picture.  St.  John’s  could  be 
the  most  organized;  yet  we  are  con- 
tinually grateful  for  the  many  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  who  contribute 
to  our  supply  of  stamps  and,  at  the 


same  time,  strengthen  their  contact 
with  Scarboro.  We  can  visualize  many 
of  our  long-time  supporters  with  their 
small  box  or  vase  on  the  kitchen  shelf, 
diligently  tearing  off  each  stamp  that 
comes  in  through  the  mails.  When  post- 
ing them  in  to  us,  there  are  many 
people  who  ask  for  our  prayers;  so 
the  stamps  become  a means  of  linking 
us  spiritually  as  well.  We  can  quote  one 
lady:  “Many  of  these  stamps  have  been 
saved  by  sisters  and  nieces.  Many  of 
my  family  have  gotten  into  the  habit 
of  never  throwing  away  an  envelope 
without  first  taking  off  the  stamps.  It 
is  so  easy  to  do  and  it’s  nice  to  know 
that  we  are  helping  you  in  your  good 
works  — with  our  little  effort.”  Such 
comments  echo  the  words  of  Father 
O’Hearn  on  the  value  of  little  things. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  wish  to 
join  in  this  stamp  activity  as  a means  of 
maintaining  contact  with  Scarboro,  we 
would  offer  a few  suggestions.  DO  NOT 
steam  off  the  stamps;  cut  them  with 
about  1/4”  of  paper  left  around  the 
stamp  to  protect  the  perforations  which 
are  so  important  to  stamp  dealers. 
Rough  tearing  the  envelopes  is  fine  as 
we  have  a devoted  group  of  volunteers 
who  trim  thousands  of  stamps  each 
week;  thus,  they  too,  consider  them- 
selves part  of  the  mission.  Included  in 
this  group  are  our  senior  citizens  at 
Providence  Villa  in  Scarborough. 

We  would  urge  you  not  to  post 
stamps  to  us  first  class  as  this  is  too 
expensive.  Rather,  post  a large  amount 
in  a small  box.  Also,  please  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  as  most  already 
do.  This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
write  you  our  thanks  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  your  efforts.  Once  again,  we 
can  make  contact  and  reconfirm  YOUR 
role  in  mission.* 
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Mission 

Awareness 

in 


IWFOUNDIAND 


Tom  O’Toole,  SFM. 


|n  the  spring  of  1977,  Fr.  Curry,  then 
Editor  of  the  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 
magazine,  and  myself,  as  Promotion 
Director,  met  with  the  Bishops  of  the 
Atlantic  Conference  in  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland. We  talked  with  them  about 
our  Mission  Awareness  Program  and 
about  a plan  to  visit  their  dioceses.  The 
need  for  this  program  became  clear 
through  many  conversations  which  oc- 
curred at  Scarboro:  there  seemed  to 
be  a lack  of  personal  contact  with  our 
supporters;  a vehicle  was  needed  to 
make  young  people  more  conscious  of 
mission;  evangelization  today  — its 
meaning  and  application  to  Canada  — 
had  to  be  communicated;  various  im- 
plications for  mission  arising  out  of 


Vatican  II  had  to  be  explained; concern 
for  the  human  being  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  person  needed  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  our  own  Chapter  Acts 
of  1978  which  expressed  Scarboro’s 
stance  towards  mission  both  overseas 
and  here  in  Canada  had  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  people. 

In  the  fall  of  1977,  with  the  approval 
of  these  bishops,  a program  was  begun 
to  cover  the  Archdiocese. of  Moncton 
and  the  Diocese  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  From  January  ’78  to  mid-April, 
the  Archdiosese  of  St.  John’s  was  our 
host.  From  the  end  of  October  ’78  to 
the  end  of  February  ’79,  the  Diocese 
of  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  was 
covered  and  plans  were  made  to  move 
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into  St.  George  Diocese  (Corner  Brook) 
Newfoundland  up  to  the  end  of  May 
1979. 

Only  the  shortage  of  personnel  pre- 
vents us  from  visiting  many  other  par- 
ishes in  Canada.  My  work  in  the  above 
parishes  and  schools  was  assisted  at 
various  times  by  Fathers  Gerry  Curry, 
Ron  Pete,  Paul  Ouellette,  J im  McGuire, 
Greg  Chisholm  and  John  George.  So  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  time  is  needed 
to  cover  even  a few  areas. 

The  program  itself  is  an  attempt  to 
facilitate  a greater  awareness  of  mis- 
sion among  our  Canadian  Catholics. 
We  meet  and  talk  with  our  supporters 
and  share  with  parishioners  and  stu- 
dents what  Scarboro  is  doing  in  mis- 
sion, both  overseas  and  in  Canada.  We 
try  to  visit  each  parish  and  school,  to 
speak  at  all  the  Masses  and  to  dis- 


tribute our  mission  magazine  to  those 
who  do  not  yet  know  of  us  but  might  ! 
like  to  subscribe  to  our  publication. 

To  those  in  the  parish  who  do  know  us 
and  support  us  generously,  this  gives  us 
the  chance  to  thank  them  personally,  j 
We  do  not  take  up  a collection  in  the 
parishes  yet  we  gain  a more  long  term 
form  of  support  through  this  sharing 
and  personal  contact. 

In  his  last  Mission  Sunday  letter,  j 
Pope  Paul  VI  indicated  that  we  Chris-  ! 
tians,  through  our  baptism,  are  mis- 
sionaries. Most  people  consider  the  mis- 
sionary to  be  one  who  leaves  Canada  . 
to  work  for  the  overseas  Church.  Not 
so!  To  announce  the  Good  News  to  all  i 
nations  is  the  mandate  for  the  entire  j 
Church.  Fundamentally,  the  Church  is  ; 
on  mission  to  communicate  the  Gospel.  1 
And  since  each  one  of  us  is  the  Church,  j iJ 
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ours  too  is  the  responsibility  of  com- 
municating the  good  news,  in  word  and 
action.  We  must  come  to  understand 
the  world  wide  dimension  of  mission 
and  avoid  provincial  or  parochial  out- 
looks. Evangelization  does  not  just  in- 
volve the  building  of  churches  and 
schools  or  the  indoctrinating  of  people 
; with  dogmas  and  imposed  beliefs;  it  is 
the  offering  of  a living  testimony  to  the 
joys  of  knowing  Christ,  and  this,  all 
Christians  are  called  to. 

In  our  program  we  seek  to  explain 
'•  evangelization,  not  just  as  proselytizing, 
a I but  as  an  invitation  to  others  to  share 
t in  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  When  our  fel- 
II 1 low  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  suffer 
elj  inhumanity  or  injustice,  we  too  suffer, 
isfl  In  spite  of  its  apparent  denial  of  God, 
I our  world  is  painfully  searching  for 
i,|  Him.  People  desire  meaning  in  their 


lives.  To  share  His  love  with  those 
who  do  not  know  Him  is  our  mission. 

Most  people  would  not  consider 
themselves  to  be  missionaries.  Yet,  if 
they  have  been  baptized  as  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  must  stand  up  and 
witness  to  this  in  their  daily  lives.  This 
is  their  missionary  action. 

Being  sent  out  from  Canada  is  only 
one  aspect  of  missionary  life.  Many  of 
our  priests  and  lay  members  of  Scar- 
boro  have  been  so  commissioned.  We 
go  on  the  invitation  of  the  local  bishop 
and  clergy  to  assist  them  in  the  growth 
of  their  Church.  Many  times  we  are  able 
to  help  them  financially  with  the 
money  that  we  have  received  from  our 
Canadian  supporters.  But  another  as- 
pect of  missionary  life  is  the  return  to 
Canada  where  the  joys  and  sufferings 
of  the  overseas  Church  must  be  shared. 
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Through  our  Mission  Awareness  Pro- 
gram we  are  able  to  share  these  things 
with  you  and  to  express  our  thanks  for 
your  assistance  in  building  up  the 
universal  Church.  As  you  become  more 
aware  of  mission  we  also  hope  that 
you  become  more  concerned,  as  a 
Christian,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

As  a mission  society,  we  are  respon- 
sible to  you.  This  is  your  Society,  sup- 
ported and  maintained  by  the  people 
of  Canada.  Thus,  in  our  Mission  Aware- 
ness Program,  we  communicate  the 
directions  set  down  by  our  recent 
Chapter,  where  Scarboro  is  in  1979, 
and  where  lies  the  future  direction  of 
mission  in  the  1980’s.  Through  our 
slide  show  presentation  and  by  meeting 
people  personally,  we  have  a chance  to 
speak  and  to  answer  questions  concern- 
ing these  directions.  As  well,  we  as 

||| 

; 


returned  missionaries  can  challenge 
Canadians  to  perceive  how  problems 
in  overseas  missions  affect  us  here  at 
home.  On  such  issues  as  social  justice, 
the  environment  and  messages  from 
the  Canadian  bishops,  we  can  raise 
concern  and  challenges. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  great  anxiety: 
our  environment,  the  unity  of  our 
nation,  job  shortages,  etc.  are  common 
issues  of  our  day.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  the  pressing  need  to  lead 
others  to  know,  love  and  serve  God  in 
their  neighbors.  So,  all  these  things, 
and  many  more  not  mentioned  above, 
lie  at  the  heart  of  our  Mission  Aware- 
ness Program.  To  help  each  other  to 
become  more  aware  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a follower  of  Jesus  Christ  in  to- 
day’s world  is  the  most  important  aim 
of  our  Program.* 
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Mt.  Soufriere 
on  St.Vinceiit 

Island 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 


/^^\n  Good  Friday,  April  1 3th,  the  vol- 
'^'cano  on  Mt.Soufriere  erupted  with 
loud  rumblings  and  spreading  heavy 
ash  on  all  parts  of  the  island.  Soufriere 
is  located  on  the  northern  part  of  St. 
Vincent  and  is  23  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, Kingstown.  The  island’s  second 
largest  town,  Georgetown,  is  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  island  and  a 
few  miles  from  the  base  of  Soufriere. 
Following  the  initial  eruption,  the  St. 
Vincent  government  ordered  the  evac- 
uation of  20,000  people  to  southern 
sections  of  the  island.  Since  April  1 3th 
the  volcano  has  erupted  20  times,  three 
or  four  eruptions  causing  severe  fall- 
outs. Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  pastor  of 
Georgetown  who  witnessed  several 
fallouts,  described  the  Good  Friday 
morning  event  as  a ‘frightening  ex- 
perience, mud  dropping  like  rain, 
darkness  spreading  over  the  area  like 
to  midnight.’ 

While  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life, 
the  unpredictable  volcano  has  created 
a national  crisis  for  the  Vincentian 


• Mt.  Soufriere  in  one  of  its  eruptions. 

(Photo  Credit:  Keith  Rowley) 
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people.  The  refugee  camps  set  up  in 
the  southern  sections  of  the  island 
are  being  maintained  at  a cost  of 
$100,000.00  a day.  Georgetown  is  a 
ghost-town  and  all  of  the  northern 
settlements  within  the  heavy  fallout 
area  are  covered  with  several  inches 
of  volcanic  ash.  Fr.  Ambrose  MacKin- 
non, visiting  St.  Vincent,  observed  that 
it  would  take  months  to  clean  up  the 
towns  and  the  homes  in  the  area. 
Most  of  the  crops  will  be  lost.  Some 
houses  and  buildings  have  been  severely 
damaged  by  rock  fall-out.  Families 
have  been  displaced  from  their  home 
surroundings  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  areas  until  dangerous 
eruption  activity  ceases.  Father  Roberts 
reports  that  all  of  the  infant  patients 
in  St.  Benedict’s  Hospital  were  moved 
to  Kingstown  the  first  day  of  the  erup- 

Eruption spreads  ash  over  the  Island. 


tions.  The  nursery  children  are  in 
camps  with  their  parents. 

Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  a number  of  regional  governments 
have  come  to  St.  Vincent’s  aid  sending 
in  medical  supplies,  food  and  monetary 
aid.  All  the  Scarboro  Fathers  on  St. 
Vincent  are  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
although  very  concerned  for  the  people 
who  have  suffered  crop  and  property 
damage. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  news 
reports  indicate  that  the  Vincentian 
government,  after  consultation  with 
seismologists  and  scientists  on  the 
scene,  are  allowing  the  people  in  the 
refugee  camps  to  return  to  the  George- 
town and  Chateaubelair  areas.  Our 
prayers  and  hopes  for  a speedy  clean-up 
and  economic  recovery  go  out  to  the 
people  of  St.  Vincent.* 


(Photo  Credit:  Keith  Rowley) 
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Nihon  bashi  was  the  place  where  the  feudal  lords  entered  Edo  (Tokyo)  400  years 
ago. 

Sail  it  with 


Fk 


owers 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


Even  in  the  very  food  they  eat,  the  Ja- 
panese are  never  very  far  away  from 
nature.  Wherever  possible  the  food  is 
served  in  its  natural  state.  Raw  fish 
sliced  very  thin  with  strips  of  leaf  or 
even  a floral  arrangement  on  the  plate 
keeps  nature  ever  before  the  mind. 

No  matter  how  small  the  property 
or  how  cramped  the  living  quarters, 
there  will  always  be  a rock  or  a few 


plants,  some  flowers  and  a living 
thing,  be  it  a goldfish,  canary,  dog  or 
cat. 

Recreation  up  until  very  recently 
was  usually  confined  to  climbing 
mountains,  fishing  or  just  walking  in 
the  midst  of  natural  splendor. 

It  is  no  great  surprise  then  to  find 
that  the  Japanese  will  use  a natural 
setting  to  convey  the  history  and  folk- 
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lore  of  the  nation. 

These  pictures  illustrate  in  flowers 
of  the  season  some  of  the  more  familiar 
fairy  tales  and  myths  of  Japan. 

It  is  all  rather  neatly  summed  up  I 
feel  by  the  very  profound  but  simple 
grace  before  meals  that  every  Japanese, 
without  exception,  says  with  feeling. 

“Itadakimasu”  (I  receive  it).  If  one 
thinks  about  this  for  a moment  he 
will  surely  realize  that  this  is  a prayer 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Our  Father. 
We  receive  everything  from  God.  Even 
our  very  life,  opportunities,  friends, 
family  and  good  fortune  come  from 
the  hands  of  God. 

These  floral  displays  are  only  one 
section  of  a huge  natural  park,  game 
center,  zoo,  recreation  area  and  food 
stalls  in  Yatsuyuen.* 


Story  of  “Komagaia  Mohei”. 

A tragic  love  story. 
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Story  of  Ganrtu-Jima.  Miyamoto  and 


Shin  Gura”  story.  Famous  4 of  Ronin. 


More  Bonsai 


Delicate  miniature  trees  (Bonsai)  depicting 
scenes  of  Japanese  life . 
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Scarboro 

Lay 

Auxiliaries 

•IS 


October  Fest  ’78. 
Richard  Veltri,  SFM. 


Dehind  every  throne  there  is  a wo- 
*-^man.”  Sound  familiar?  I am  sure 
that  everyone  of  us  at  times  has  quot- 
ed this  very  famous  saying.  Behind  the 
Scarboro  “throne”,  however,  there  is 
not  one  woman  but  many!  And  they 
can  be  found  across  Canada  — in  Tor- 
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onto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Sher- 
brooke, Quebec.  The  powerful  forces; 
behind  the  Scarboro  throne  are  ladies! 
such  as  those  of  the  Lay  Missionaryji 
League.  In  various  areas  of  Canada,! 
parents  of  Scarboro  Fathers,  theirj 
brothers  or  sisters  or  people  just  in- 


terested  in  the  work  of  the  Missions 
have  banded  together  to  form  Lay 
Missionary  Leagues.  Through  their 
generous  efforts  in  work  and  prayers 
they  assist  Scarboro  mission  work 
throughout  the  world  as  we  seek  to 
further  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Down  through  the  years,  member- 
ship in  the  Missionary  League  has  been 
open  to  all  who  have  been  interested 
in  helping  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society.  The  active  members  have 
worked  faithfully  with  their  Spiritual 
Directors  or  on  their  own  initiative  to 
raise  money  for  various  needs  and  pro- 
jects. The  list  of  active  members  is 
reinforced  by  benefactors  who,  while 
they  cannot  actively  engage  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  League,  are  still  interested 
enough  to  make  generous  contributions 
of  encouragement  and  support,  either 
through  prayers  or  financial  assistance. 
In  turn,  the  members  of  the  League 
have  discovered  that  through  their  work 
they  have  broadened  their  concern  for 


peoples  around  the  world  and  have 
created  a special  bond  of  friendship  and 
concern  for  one  another  which  would 
be  lacking  in  most  other  organizations. 

A proto-type  of  these  Canadian  mis- 
sionary leagues  can  be  found  in  St. 
Patrick’s  parish  of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 
Founded  in  1919,  this  League  came  to- 
gether under  the  leadership  of  the  pas- 
tor and  began  to  assist  foreign  mission- 
aries. During  the  years  of  its  existence, 
Scarboro  has  benefited  from  the  gen- 
erous sacrifices  of  this  group.  Perceiv- 
ing the  need  for  a group  of  active  men 
and  women  closer  to  home  as  well,  the 
first  Scarboro  Missionary  League  was 
founded  in  Toronto  in  1943.  Following 
closely  upon  its  success,  a second  group 
was  founded  in  1945  in  Montreal,  and 
in  the  early  1 950’s  in  Ottawa.  Meeting 
wherever  they  could  find  space  — in 
convents,  church  halls,  private  homes, 
or  at  the  Scarboro  Mission  head- 
quarters — the  members  have  faith- 
fully served  the  efforts  of  the  Society. 
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Raffle  tickets 


Happy  memories  come  to  mind 
when  one  recalls  the  various  events  that 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  various 
leagues  over  the  years.  Though  created 
chiefly  to  raise  funds,  they  have  also 
helped  to  make  the  name  of  Scarboro 
known  throughout  many  towns  and 
cities  of  Canada. 

During  the  past  fewyears  in  Toronto, 
the  Auxiliary  has  sponsored  an  annual 
dance  for  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
Scarboro;  they  have  also  planned  and 
sponsored  Octoberfest  gatherings  at 
our  headquarters;  these  gatherings  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  Auxiliary  and 
its  volunteers  to  market  those  items  of 
jewelry,  clothing  and  other  donations 
which  can  be  bartered  off  in  the  best 
flea  market  style.  As  well,  a smorgas- 
bord dinner  is  held  in  Ottawa  and 
Montreal;  there  are  annual  bridge 
nights,  bazaars,  teas,  dances,  fiestas, 
and  the  all  important  Departure  Cere- 
monies. At  these  Ceremonies,  League 
members  join  with  the  felicitous  fami- 
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lies  as  they  generously  send  their  rela-  i 
tives  off  to  work  for  the  Lord  in  the 
missions. 

Lay  League  Membership  has  waxed 
and  waned  over  the  years.  But  always 
there  have  been  those  who  have  been 
willing  to  give  of  themselves.  They  an- j 
swer  the  challenge  of  the  first  Article  j 
in  the  Constitutions  of  the  League:  i 
“To  raise  funds  to  assist  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  as  may  be  re- 
quired or  deemed  expedient.” 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  past  and  present  auxil- 
iaries and  their  members,  and  those 
who  have  assisted  them  in  their  mission- 
aid  efforts. 

For  many  years  a 50-50  Club  has 
worked  for  Scarboro  in  the  Toronto  < 
area.  This  group  of  faithful  workers  sell 
raffle  tickets  and  hold  a draw  eachj 
month  in  aid  of  the  missions.  To  all,  we; 
express  our  sincere  thanks  for  your! 
interest,  your  involvement  and  your 
support  throughout  the  years.* 

i 


AUDIO  VISUAL 
AIDS 

“I  consider  that  nuclear  power  poses 
the  greatest  public  health  hazard 
the  world  will  ever  know.  . . 
far  greater  than  malaria, 
or  smallpox  or  the 
black  plague.  . .” 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott 


A new  presentation  from 
Patrick  Hughes  and  the 
Packard  Manse  Media  Project 

(The  people  who  gave  us 
“Guess  Who’s  Coming  to 
Breakfast“  “Banking  On 
South  Africa” and  “The 
Last  Slide  Show”) 

A 20  minute  slide/film 
on  the  medical  implications 
of  NUCLEAR  POWER 
Slideshow  $63.00 
Filmstrip  $24.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
Mission  Information  Department 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


Isn’t  she  lovely 
isn’t  she  wonderful 
isn’t  she  precious 
less  than  one  minute  old 
I never  thought 
through  love  we’d  be 
making  one  as  lovely 
as  she. . . 

(Stevie 


UI  have  3 children  of  my  ownw 


From  AUSTRALIA 

to  BOSTON  MASS: 

Dr.  Helen  Caldicott,  as  a concerned 
mother  AND  paediatrician,  has 
spoken  of  the  nuclear  dangers 
that  confront  us  all.  . . 

“I  have  three  children.  . . 

I hope  to  God 

they  survive  to  adult  life.” 
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OUR  FINANCIAL 


INCOME 

Donations 

$ 136,579  f 

Calendar  envelopes 

257,399 

Bequests  (Wills) 

295,981  : 

Spiritual  Bouquet  cards 

42,946 

Subscriptions 

24,729 

Media  Distribution 

1 1,234  j 

Mission  Center 

37,804 

Dioceses  collections 

103,560 

Burse  Fund  revenue 

22,589 

Chaplaincy 

63,349 

Interest  and  Dividends 

117,012 

Other 

65,132! 

$1,178,314 

Upon  checking  over  the  above  you 

ing  repairs  and  our  1978  Chapter. 

probably  would  conclude  that  we  are 

up  to  our  ears  in  debt.  This  is  not  the 

The  Chapter  decided  that  we  coul 

case  as,  thanks  to  you,  we  have  a cer- 

not keep  any  surplus  above  1/3  thj  ; 

tain  amount  saved  to  cover  us  when  we 

amount  we  receive  or  spend,  which 

have  extraordinary  expenses,  like  build- 

ever  is  the  lesser.  The  idea  is  that  wj 
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I PORT  FOR  1978 


EXPENSES 

Sent  to  overseas  missions 

$ 451,096 

Mission  in  Canada 

197,946 

Public  Relations  in  Canada 

171,240 

Education  of  students  and  members 

31,364 

Medical  ) 

Travel  Allowance  ) 

Retirement  ) 

143,028 

Chapter  (extraordinary) 

38,158 

^ministration  — headquarters 

234,090 

Building  repairs  (extraordinary) 

200,197 

; 

Expenses  exceeded  78  income  by 


hould  be  depending  more  on  the 
’rovidence  of  God  and  not  on  safe 
0 nd  sure  investments  and  bank  in- 
jt  erest.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying 
o use  the  money  you  give  us  as  we 
Jt  eceive  it,  with  just  a small  amount 


$1,467,119 

$288,805 

put  aside  to  enable  us  to  keep  going 
when  our  income  is  down.  Saying 
we  are  going  to  do  this  and  actually 
doing  it  is  not  easy  but  we  are  trying 
and  will  keep  on  trying  to  trust  in 
your  generosity  and  in  nothing  else.* 
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Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mari) 
Praesidmn 


This  praesidium  of  the  Legion  of 
Mary  has  long  been  associated  with 
Scarboro  Missions.  As  far  back  as 
1942  the  praesidium  was  organized  by 


Fr.  James  Leonard  and  held  its  firj  *?: 
meeting  in  October  at  the  China  Missicj  < 
on  Simcoe  Street  in  downtown  Toropc 
to.  In  1 944  when  Archbishop  McGuig;! 


I 
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Michael  O’Kane 


A 

Magic 

MintH- 


Dr.  Rommel  Pedrez 


requested  the  integration  of  the  Chinese 
people  into  their  home  parishes  and 
the  Simcoe  Street  building  was  sold, 
meetings  were  held  at  Rosalie  Hall  on 
Bloor  Street.  The  praesidium  under- 
took any  work  for  mission  societies 
(Sisters  of  Service,  the  Paulists,  Jesuits, 
Scarboro  Missions,  etc.)  The  members 
assisted  Scarboro  in  radio  work  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  at  that  time. 

In  1949  the  praesidium  continued 
its  meetings  and  mission  work  from 
\ Scarboro  House  on  Crescent  Road  in 
Rosedale  until  1951  when  meetings 
were  moved  to  the  Sisters  of  Service 
residence  on  Glen  Road.  With  the 
completion  of  Scarboro  Headquarters, 
the  praesidium  moved  its  locale  to  our 
Kingston  Road  address,  where  meetings 
ire  still  held  on  Tuesday  evenings. 

This  praesidium  has  accompanied 
;:he  Society  in  mission  work  with  its 
pwn  spiritual  assistance  and  -outreach 
n catechetics,  visitation  work  at  the 
bid  House  of  Providence,  Providence 
Hospital,  some  of  the  other  hospitals 
ind  many  home  visitations.  Weekly 
meetings  have  been  faithfully  adhered 

0 and  in  May  of  this  year  the  1900th 
consecutive  meeting  was  held. 

Many  SFMers  have  been  intimately 
Connected  with  this  praesidium  of  the 
-egion  of  Mary,  both  as  chaplains  and 
minnators;  its  founder,  Fr.  James 
-eonard,  now  works  with  the  group. 
5 ft |Ve  salute  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
lissic l/lary  praesidium  and  thank  them  for 
loto  heir  spiritual  and  mission  activities 
bi  In  behalf  of  the  Society.* 

1 


The  author  of  this  article  is  a young 
man  of  30  years  of  age.  Nearly  three 
years  ago  he  received  his  Doctorate  in 
Medicine  from  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo.  At  his  own  request,  he  and 
his  wife  and  little  girl  arrived  in  Peder- 
nales  where  he  is  now  director  of  the 
small  hospital  as  well  as  epidemoiogist; 
an  important  service  in  this  region. 

Pedernaies  is  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Indeed,  the 
town  is  limited  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
the  south,  the  Haitian  frontier  to  the 
west,  the  foothills  of  the  central  high- 
lands to  the  north,  and  a stretch  of 
about  70  kilometers  of  desert  to  the 
east.  Radio  and  telephone  communica- 
tions are  extremely  difficult  and  the 
only  road  connecting  the  town  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  precarious.  This 
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isolation , and  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  hospital's  public  relations  and 
medical  practice  in  general  were,  to 
Dr.  Perez,  a call  to  service. 

It  was  he  who  called  our  Dominican 
children,  and  the  children  of  the  world, 
a "magic  mirror.  ’’ 

— Jos.  Curcio,  SFM. 


|nfancy  is  the  age  in  which  character 
and  personality  are  formed.  It  is  the 
period  of  formation  of  the  social  en- 
tity, and  also  of  its  physical  conforma- 
tion. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  every 
society  that  considers  itself  civilized 
should  see  in  childhood,  the  society  of 
the  future,  a sort  of  magic  mirror  in 
which  is  reflected  our  vices  and  our 
virtues.  We  will  be  a society  in  the 
future  according  to  the  childhood  of 
today. 

What  do  we  have  for  the  future?  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  we  have  more 
than  half  of  our  population  of  less  than 
14  years  of  age.  The  majority  of  these 
live  in  rural  areas  where  there  is  a short- 
age of  drinking  water  and  of  the  means 
of  sewage  disposal  (latrines).  The  short- 
age of  these  basic  needs  is  the  principal 
reason  why  9 out  of  10  children  who 
live  in  rural  areas  are  infected  with  in- 
ternal parasites,  intestinal  worms  which 
dispute  the  already  scarce  nutrients 
taken  by  the  child.  They  also  cause  in 
the  child  various  disorders  such  as 
diarrhea.  Pneumonitis,  when  the  larvae 
penetrate  the  lungs,  is  also  common 
enough.  There  are  cases  where  the 
larvae  enter  other  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  brain,  kidneys,  liver,  etc. 


These  conditions  take  the  livesof  many 
of  these  unfortunate  children.  These 
children  can  be  recognized  by  their  sad 
faces,  wasted  limbs,  prominent  belly, 
and  skin  literally  populated  by  pustules. 
Such  children  of  any  underdeveloped 
area  of  our  planet  watch  their  days 
pass  slowly  by  without  the  warmth  of 
loving  parents  who  themselves  have 
been  hardened  by  their  poverty  and 
suffering.  They  find  little  time  for 
tenderness.  For  them  every  day  is  a 
struggle  for  existence. 


A First  and  Last  Opportunity 

The  lack  of  nutrition  in  early  in- 
fancy as  well  as  the  recurring  diseases,) 
leave  their  scars.  Since  the  brain  need 
proteins  for  its  development,  the  chil 
dren  who  suffer  malnutrition  are  af- 
fected by  cerebral  underdevelopment 
This  is  evidenced  by  measuring  th 
cranial  circumference  which  islesstha 
that  of  children  who  have  been  prop 
er'y  fed. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  thi 
situation  for  the  future?  The  answd 
is  cruel:  a society  mutilated  intellec 
ually,  which  in  turn  will  resist  develo 
ment,  since  those  who  today  are  chi 
dren  will  not  have  a second  chanc 
There  are  not  two  developments, 
child  grows  and  develops  only  one 
The  time  of  infancy  is  not  less  th 
the  time  of  adulthood.  On  the  co 
trary,  they  are  the  same.  Of  physic 
ly  and  mentally  sound  children  t 
day,  there  will  be  a happy  socie 
tomorrow.  Of  sick  and  under- 
veloped  children  today,  we  will  re. 
a dark  future  indeed. 
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Dr.  Pedrez  and  Fr.  Curcio  at  Pederna/es  Clinic. 


Misfortunes  Before  Birth 

Even  before  birth,  a child  of  the 
* nderdeveloped  tropics  can  suffer  the 
onsequences  of  human  misery.  The 
jetus  can  be  infected  by  syphilis 
trough  the  umbilical  cord.  This  hap- 
ens  frequently  since  there  are  many 
nothers  affected  with  this  venereal 
jisease.  In  many  cases,  a syphilitic  in- 
action of  the  mother’s  breasts  causes 
he  death  of  the  fetus.  If  the  fetus 
j omes  to  birth  in  such  a condition,  the 
ase  can  at  times  be  worse  than  death, 
'his  is  so  because  the  fetus  leaves  its 
fiother  burdened  with  her  disease  in 
fs  vital  organs  such  as  the  liver,  the 
rain,  the  Jungs,  and  so  on,  since  the 
polluting  germ  makes  its  way  through 


the  blood  stream.  If  the  unfortunate 
baby  does  not  die  before  birth,  it  can 
be  born  gravely  diseased,  at  times  with 
anatomical  deformation.  If  the  baby 
survives  a few  years,  it  will  very  prob- 
ably develop  blindness  or  deafness,  de- 
formed or  useless  limbs  and  thus  en- 
large the  crowds  of  beggars  who  can 
only  survive  on  the  mercy  and  kindness 
of  others. 

However,  such  cases  are  not  always 
as  spectacular  as  this.  Sometimes  noth- 
ing is  apparent  in  a child,  except  such 
symptoms  as  lack  of  growth,  slow  de- 
velopment, or  retarded  learning.  These 
symptoms  are  indications  of  a sad  and 
difficult  future  for  the  afflicted  in- 
dividual and  for  the  society  in  which 
he  lives. 
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Parasites  Co-exist  with  Ignorance 

Infectious  gastroenteritis  is  the 
greatest  cause  of  death  in  infancy  in 
many  tropical  countries,  just  as  it  is  in 
our  country.  Why  is  there  so  much  gas- 
troenteritis in  poor  countries?  Because 
of  the  lack  of  latrines  and  the  lack  of 
drinking  water.  This  happens  because 
of  ignorance  of  the  basic  rules  of  hy- 
giene and  because  of  ignorance  in 
general.  For  a doctor  who  works  in  a 
rural  area,  the  dehydrated  child,  with 
sunken  eyes,  dry  mouth,  nervousness 
and  anxiousness,  all  symptoms  of  the 
loss  of  liquids  through  vomiting  and 
diarrhea  is  a daily  routine  experience. 
It  is  the  routine  of  death.  Hundreds 
of  infants  and  young  children  die  be- 
cause of  dehydration.  More  than  one 
out  of  10  children  born  alive,  die  from 
dehydration,  the  majority  suffering 


from  gastroenteritis.  They  die  because 
their  mothers  believe  that  their  babies 
are  under  a witch’s  spell  and  so  do  not 
take  them  to  the  doctor  on  time.  They 
die  because  their  mothers  believe  that 
diarrhea  is  caused  by  teething  and  so 
there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  doctor. 
They  die  because  they  drink  contam 
inated  water,  contaminated  milk,  or 
play  naked  on  the  ground  filled  with 
parasites  and  microbes.  They  die  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance  of  their  parents. 
They  die  because  they  were  born  in 
poverty.  Above  all,  they  die  without 
guilt. 

The  thousands  of  children  who  die 
or  become  deformed  each  year  in  un 
derdeveloped  countries  are  not  a result 
of  a natural  and  normal  condition  of 
our  planet  earth.  Nor  is  it  beyond 
remedy.  This  tragedy  has  its  causes 
There  are  people  responsible  for  it. 

While  these  impoverished  children 
die  of  hunger  and  diseases  which  an 
primitive  and  simple,  that  is,  disease 
curable  with  simple  and  cheap  medi 
cines,  in  other  countries  millions  are 
spent  in  investigations  for  sophisticat 
ed  and  terrible  arms  for  the  purpose! 
of  killing.  While  our  children  die  foi 
lack  of  penicillin,  scientists  of  wealthy 
countries  search  for  microbes  whicli 
can  resist  all  anti-microbes  and  so  b 
capable  of  killing  in  little  time,  mi! 
lions  of  human  beings  in  the  so-calle 
bacterial  warfare.  So  much  mone 
has  been  spent  in  vanities,  latest  style 
new  pleasures,  in  caprices  and  absui 
dities  such  as  war,  and  this,  it  woul 
seem,  to  make  people  forget  that  th 
human  race  is  a family.  We  are  a famil 
The  degradation  of  one  part  is  the  d 
gradation  of  all.  Those  who  close  the; 
eyes  to  the  integrity  of  the  hurra 
family  are  the  guilty  ones.* 
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Fr:  Art  MacKinnon  S.F.M. 

Murdered  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1965  while  defending  the 
Human  Rights  of  young  prisoners. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
has  opportunities  for  priests,  and  qualified  men, 
women  and  married  couples  for  mission  service 
in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 

Address City 

| Age Education 

Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 
! Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


Father  Sharkey,  our  Golden 
Jubilarian. 


Father  Mclver  and  Sister 
Joan  Mission,  O.L.M. 


Relatives  bid 
farewell  to 
Jack. 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 
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[lather  Hugh  Francis  Xavier  Sharkey,  ordained  May  25th,  1929.  Missionary  — 

' priest  — poet.  Scarboro  Missions  salutes  and  offers  our  sincere  congratulations 
;o  our  “Golden  Jubilarian.” 

Father  Sharkey  was  born  in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick  in  1904.  He  was  or- 
dained a priest  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  Toronto,  Ontario  in 
11929  by  the  late  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil. 

During  his  priestly  life  he  laboured  for  many  years  in  foreign  lands,  begin- 
jping  in  China  in  the  late  20’s  and  early  30’s. 

After  his  years  in  China,  Father  Sharkey  held  many  important  posts  in  Canada 
■with  the  administration  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  Among  those 
■were:  Editor  of  CHINA,  the  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Society  and  now 
■known  as  SCARBORO  MISSIONS;  Rector  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Seminary  on 
"kingston  Road  in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  Vicar  General  of  the  Society  and,  for  a 

Iew  years,  Director  of  its  Promotion  Department. 

In  1952  he  worked  as  a missioner  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and,  finally, 
:rom  1 962  until  1 974,  in  the  Cooperative  Republic  of  Guyana  in  South  America. 

Early  in  1975  Father  Sharkey  retired  from  active  duty  on  the  Missions,  but 
;ontinues  to  preach  retreats  and  missions  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
>tates. 

Our  senior  Scarboro  Father  is  renowned  as  a poet  and  has  written  many  books 
)f  poetry  over  the  years.  His  most  recent  “Stairway  to  the  Stars”  incorporates 
lis  better  known  poems. 

Recently  Father  Sharkey  wrote  the  following:  In  thinking  of  the  International 
fear  of  the  Child,  I see  Jesus  surrounded  by  the  children  of  every  nation  and 
particularly  by  these  very  sweet  children  of  Guyana  and  I hear  His  words. 

“Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
leaven.” 

And  speaking  of  Heaven  I am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  apostle  — “For 
his  is  eternal  life  that  you  should  know  the  one  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
1e  has  sent.” 

• Much  has  been  written  this  year  about  the  child’s  legal  rights,  family  rights, 
tc.  etc.  Surely  the  child  has  a right  that  is  prior  to  all  other  rights  — the  right  to 
mow  the  God  who  made  him  and  to  whom  he  must  finally  give  an  account  of 
iis  life.  Man  is  not  made  to  live  by  bread  alone  and  education  must  be  education 
if  the  whole  man  — heart,  body,  mind  and  soul.* 


^ecently,  Father  Jack  Mclver  left  for  Eshowe,  South  Africa.  Family,  friends  and 
Scarboro  colleagues  bid  Jack  farewell  on  March  22nd.  Father  Mclver,  after 
/orking  in  both  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Philippines,  spent  the  last  three 
[ears  teaching  at  the  Coady  International  Institute  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 
Jpon  retirement,  Father  Jack  accepted  a teaching  post  in  an  Adult  Education 
Centre,  specializing  in  Co-operatives  and  Credit  Unions,  set  up  by  the  Bishop 
If  Eshowe.  Congratulations  and  every  success  to  Father  Jack  in  his  latest  mission 
Indertaking.* 
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CHEC 

YOUR 

EXPIR 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 

By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-713 


Vol.  60,  No.  8 September,  1 979. 

from  the  Editor 


Dope  John  Paul  llnd,  in  a message  to  the  fifth  United  Nations  Conference  on 
1 Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  meeting  in  Manila  in  early  May,  pointed 
out  that  new  ideas  for  directing  the  future  would  come  “from  people  who  have 
been  made  more  aware  of  their  unsurpassable  dignity,  more  aware  of  the  creative 
possibilities  of  their  minds,  more  aware  of  the  potential  of  their  different  cul- 
tures, more  aware  of  the  powerful  moral  dynamism  which  impels  them  to  seek 
justice,  peace  and  fraternal  cooperation.” 

Speaking  to  the  problem  of  redistribution  of  wealth,  he  noted  that  this 
should  be  discussed  from  the  perspective  of  changing  present  economic  and  fin- 
ancial imbalances  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  nations. 

The  Pope  went  on  to  say  that  “one  must  clarify  and  resolve  the  painful  prob- 
lem of  the  debts  that  weigh  upon  the  poorer  countries,  the  problem  of  a more 
adequate  and  more  effective  institutional  framework  of  worldwide  solidarity.” 
Our  September  issue  speaks  to  some  of  these  problems  and  the  sufferings 
caused  to  the  poor  within  these  countries,  as  pointed  out  in  the  articles  on  Peru, 
Brazil,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  “unsurpassable  dignity  of  man”  rings  loud  and  clear  in  our  own  affluent, 
materialistic  societies  when  our  consumerism  philosophy  and  materialism  falsely 
leads  us  down  roads  that,’ far  from  bringing  us  happiness,  lead  many  to  despair 
and  self-destruction.  We  might  do  well  here  in  Canada  to  compare  the  suicidal 
statistics  of  Japan  with  the  suicides  amongst  our  young. 

\JUL 


Editor:  Michael  O’Kane,  SFW\/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/; 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 


On  the  Cover:  Statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  overlooking  Villa  El  Salvador,  a vast  area  on  the 
outskirts  of  Lima,  Peru.  Six  years  ago  the  area  was  open  desert.  Today  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  people  live  there  in  terrible  shacks.  Photo  Credit:  Jos  Beckman 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Hong  Kong,  japan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Philippines  and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  b^ 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  268. 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.0( 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  fo 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  Nc 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P., 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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Child  population  counts  for  over 
50  percent  of  the  population 
of  Third  World  countries. 


Lithe 

name 


of  the 


Children 


Aurelio  Peccei 

Development  Forum 
Jan.  79 


In  support  of  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child,  a first  meeting  of  the  Club 
of  European  Journalists  for  Children’s 
Rights  took  place  in  Rome  from  the 
13  th  to  14th  of  January.  It  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  of  journalists  in  the  Year 
and  to  propose  action  which  could 
enable  the  Club  to  work  for  children  s 
rights  beyond  the  Year.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  meeting  was  an  ap- 
peal made  “In  the  Name  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  World,  ” by  the  President 
of  the  Club  of  Rome,  Aurelio  Peccei. 
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Let’s  not  squander  their  world. 


T his  is  a turning  point  in  the  human 
1 venture.  Never  were  there  so  many 
children  in  the  world;  never  was  man- 
kind able  to  influence  so  decisively 
their  future;  and  yet,  never  was  this  so 
uncertain. 

The  expectation  of  perennial 
growth  many  of  us  nurture  in  our 
breasts  is  wrong  and  misleading.  Lack 
of  restraint  in  procreating  despite  the 
steadily  increasing  average  life  span 
has  already  resulted  in  unprecedented 
crowding  of  the  planet.  Coupled  with 
the  upsurge  in  the  individual  demand 
for  food,  goods  and  services,  this  has 
provoked  a world-wide  explosion  of 
production  and  consumption  which 
places  great  strains  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem. But  the  myth  of  growth  is  still 
blinding  us.  Population  control  poli- 
cies are  largely  resisted  and  economic 
growth  seems  to  be  our  supreme  goal, 
whatever  the  cost.  Even  the  affluent 
seek  insatiably  to  acquire  more  of 
everything. 
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Today’s  expansion,  pushed  beyond 
every  limit  of  reason  and  prudence, 
heavily  mortgages  the  future,  cancel- 
ling options  which  otherwise  might 
still  be  available.  Our  children  will  j 
have  to  pay  dearly  in  terms  of  self-  j 
denial  and  austerity  for  all  our  intem- 
perance and  squandering. 

Instead  of  forcing  them  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  re-establishing  the  lost  equili- 
bria, we  should  hasten  to  adopt  devel- 
opment models  and  lifestyles  which 
can  be  sustained  over  time,  as  far 
ahead  as  we  can  see. 

The  real  problem,  though,  is  the 
havoc  we  wreak  in  the  biosphere  — the 
thin  layer  of  soil,  water  and  air  around 
the  globe  which  is  the  only  place  fit 
for  human  life.  In  yet  undiscovered 
ways,  our  very  existence  depends  on 
our  interplay  with  a myriad  of  other 
forms  of  life  and  the  continuously  re- 
newing natural  cycles  and  balances 
which  keep  them  and  us  alive.  None 
the  less,  greed,  vanity  and  ignorance 


have  moved  up  to  tamper  massively 
with  this  delicate  fabric  and  to  forfeit 
our  communion  with  most  of  the 
other  creatures  on  earth. 

We  shall  thus  be  leaving  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children’s  children  a 
scorched  planet  of  advancing  deserts, 
impoverished  landscapes  and  ailing 
environments.  Culturally,  too,  this  is 
an  incalculable  loss,  for  we  have 
moved  far  from  the  beauty  and  inspir- 
ation of  nature,  whose  stupendous 
majesty  and  filigree  has  enhanced 
human  life  since  time  immemorial. 
Our  very  humanity  is  stifled  by  this 
divorce. 

We  have  no  right  to  be  so  stupid 
and  callous.  A change  of  heart  is  ur- 
gently needed,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it  is  in  our  own  self-interest  to  be 


the  enlightened  protectors  of  life  on 
earth,  not  its  destroyers. 

Our  predicament  is  aggravated  by 
the  world’s  anachronistic  and  conflict- 
ual  political  organization.  More  than 
1 50  sovereign  states  compete  for  space 
and  resources  — each  for  itself,  none 
for  mankind.  All  act  as  if  the  reality  of 
interdependence,  of  instant  communi- 
cations and  ultrarapid  transport  of 
ideas,  pollution  and  inflation  crossing 
all  frontiers  did  not  exist. 

We,  the  people,  are  responsible  be- 
cause as  parents,  electors,  taxpayers 
and  citizens  we  are  decision-makers, 
and  in  a way  the  real  protagonists.  In 
the  final  analysis,  what  happens  in  the 
world  is  what  we  have  willed  or  let 
happen.  A case  in  point  is  the  tragic 
farce  we  have  made  of  our  legitimate 


Our  planning  and  use  of  resources  determines  their  future. 
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aspirations  for  security.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  this,  since  we  should 
know  by  now  that  defence  and  secu- 
rity and  peace  cannot  be  bought  by  an 
arms  race  or  built  on  an  equilibrium  of 
terror. 

We  therefore  owe  it  to  our  children 
not  to  remain  enclosed  in  armed 
camps,  but  to  unite  in  making  the 
world  inherently  saner  and  more  equit- 
able and  hence  more  secure. 

Taken  as  a whole,  industrial  civiliza- 
tion must  be  underpinned  by  pro- 
found societal  changes.  The  benefits  of 
the  scientific,  technological  and  indus- 
trial revolutions  are  more  readily  evi- 
dent than  their  costs  in  human  terms; 
and  whatever  progress  is  made,  it  ac- 
crues unevenly  to  different  groups  and 
classes,  increasing  the  disparities  which 
divide  them. 

The  question  of  how  to  share  these 
costs  and  benefits  among  and  within 
countries  must  be  placed  high  on  man- 
kind’s agenda  because  social  justice 
has  become  a precondition  for  modern 
society  itself. 

Equally  important  is  the  rekindling 
of  the  spiritual,  ethical,  moral  and  aes- 
thetic values  which  are  at  the  fountain- 
head of  our  humanity  but  which  in- 
dustrial civilization  has  all  but  brushed 
aside  in  the  pursuit  of  material  welfare. 

On  a practical  plane,  much  better 
managerial  capabilities  are  also  re- 
quired. It  is  essential  for  all  enter- 
prises, be  they  public  or  private,  that 
they  be  well  run;  when  badly  imple- 
mented, even  the  wisest  policies  and 
the  soundest  projects  are  destined  to 
founder;  and  yet,  poor  management 
prevails  today  throughout  the  global 
system.  This  situation  will  be  unaccep- 
table tomorrow,  when  the  human 
undertaking  is  much  larger  and  more 


complex,  and  the  stakes  far  greater.  A 
higher  standard  of  efficiency  and  per- 
formance is  therefore  imperative  from 
now  on. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  must  com- 
mit ourselves  to  an  in-depth  revision  of 
the  very  foundation  of  our  societies 
before  handing  them  over  to  the  fol- 
lowing generation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  essentials.  The 
simple  fact  is  that,  for  all  its  know- 
ledge and  power  — or  because  of  it  — 
mankind  will  become  more  and  more 
vulnerable  unless  and  until  it  also 
acquires  , maturity  and  wisdom.  This 
plain  but  essential  truth  however  will 
continue  to  remain  largely  hidden  if 
we  are  solely  engrossed  in  our  immed- 
iate interests,  in  our  own  rights  and 
well-being,  as  we  are  now. 

The  truth  will  instead  become 
wholly  clear  to  us  when  we  awaken 
to  the  situation  facing  the  children  of 
the  world.  They  are  defenceless  and 
instinctively  understand  how  much 
their  future  depends  on  us.  After  hav- 
ing given  them  life,  they  feel,  we 
ought  not  to  preclude  their  living  it  to 
the  full. 

The  appeal  not  to  fail  our  children 
is  thus  the  appeal  for  us  to  do  the 
things  that  are  right  and  necessary  at 
this  juncture.  So  as  to  deserve  their 
trust,  we  must  pledge  ourselves  to  re- 
dress a global  situation  which  is  dan- 
gerously deteriorating. 

We  must  be  grateful  to  our  children 
for  spurring  us  on  to  take  this  line  of 
action.  Thanks  to  them  we  can  re- 
acquire the  sense  of  our  responsibili- 
ties and  our  obligations  — that  human 
quality  which  should  distinguish  us 
from  all  other  creatures.  But  the  time 
to  start  in  earnest  is  now  . . . the  Year 
of  the  Child.  • 
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To  Share 


the 

Land 

A Perspective  by  William  Jansen, 
F.S.C.J 

(Copyright  1979  Verona  Fathers 
Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Verona  Missions  magazine) 


“As  Church,  as  Christians,  we  believe 
that  the  land  was  given  by  God  to  all 
the  people.  We  also  believe  that  God 
wishes  that  the  goods  produced  by  the 
land  serve  all  the  people  and  not  just 
some.  Because  of  this,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  some  possess  great 
tracts  of  property,  while  most  of  the 
people  are  without  land,  their  means 
of  work  and  life.  ” 

(From  a published  statement  by  the 
Catholic  rural  minister  of  Ji- Pa  ran  a, 
Rondonia,  Brazil.) 


Water  and  land  have  been  available  to  all  in  Amazonas. 


During  his  recent  visit  to  Mexico, 
Pope  Paul  II  rebuked  major  land- 
owners  for  their  exploitation  of  Indian 
farmers  in  a Mexican  mountain  village 
called  Cuilapan.  The  Pope’s  words  were 
meant  to  reach  far  beyond  this  rela- 
tively small  group  of  listeners.  He  ex- 
pressed to  the  world  the  Church’s  deep 
concern  for  a large  portion  of  the 
South  American  population  — the 
humble,  small  farmers  who  depend  on 
a plot  of  land  to  sustain  their  families. 
For  generations,  these  people  have 
tended  the  soil  surrounding  the  poor 
abodes  they  call  home. 

Such  a people  are  the  migrant  and 
pioneer  farmers  who  confront  the  in- 
hospitable forests  of  Rondonia,  a Braz- 
ilian territory  which  is  part  of  the 
Amazon  basin  near  the  Bolivian  bor- 
der. Exploited,  manipulated,  and  even- 
tually forced  from  their  land  by  the 


connivance  of  government  and  agri- 
business they  have  nowhere  to  go. 
Landless,  their  identity  is  reduced 
simply  to  that  of  cheap  clearers  of  the 
land. 

To  manage  their  nations  and  peo- 
ple, South  American  governments  have 
enlisted  the  planning  skills  of  techno- 
crats. These  technical  experts  devise 
agricultural  plans  to  strengthen  the 
national  economy  by  providing  sub- 
stantial profits  for  investors. 

At  first  glance,  any  such  effort  by 
Latin  American  governments  to  streng- 
then their  internal  economy  and  econ- 
omic world  position  would  seem 
praiseworthy.  Yet  one  important  ele- 
ment of  these  schemes  is  grossly 
glossed  over  — the  people. 

As  part  of  their  ministry  to  the 
rural  poor,  Brazil’s  bishops  sponsor  the 
Pastoral  Commission  for  the  Land,  a 
national  organization  which  defends 
the  rights  of  small  and  migrant  farmers. 

Recently,  the  commission’s  local 
representatives  in  Rondonia  published 
a statement  spelling  out  the  pitfalls  of 
government  land  policy.  The  docu- 
ment also  pointed  out  the  road  to  pos- 
sible reconciliation. 

We  agree  with  the  observation  of 
Rondonia’s  church  ministers  that  mar- 
ginalization is  the  end  product  of  the 
technocrats’  land  plans.  A farmer  who 
is  marginalized  does  not  participate  in 
the  policy  that  affects  the  direction  of 
his  life.  He  has  no  part  in  implement- 
ing or  developing  official  agricultural 
policies  and  programs. 

Participation  seems  to  be  the  most 
effective  antidote  to  marginalization. 
The  semi-illiterate,  lowly  farmer  must 
become  a valuable  determinant  of 
official  agricultural  policy. 
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Anyone  who,  like  us,  has  lived 
among  Latin  American  farmers,  knows 
that  the  governmental  controlling 
powers  have  no  intention  of  letting  the 
people  participate  in  national  decisions 
of  any  consequence.  Such  a frustrating 
situation  easily  leads  the  farmer  to 
violence  and  outside  political  mani- 
pulation. 

We  fully  support  the  migrant  and 
pioneer  farmers’  struggle  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  is  in  their  own 
best  interest.  But  violence  should  not 
be  a part  of  it.  By  forcing  the  forma- 
tion of  farm  labor  unions,  now  consid- 
ered illegal,  the  farmers  perhaps  can 
better  publicize  the  injustices  com- 
mitted against  them.  Public  pressure  in 
large  countries  like  Brazil  can  eventual- 
ly force  the  government  into  a nego- 
tiating stance  with  the  farmers. 

Above  all,  we  believe  that  powerful 
landowners,  governmental  farm  agency 
personnel,  and  government  leaders 
themselves  must  become  more  Chris- 
tian. They  will  have  to  learn  to  serve 
their  people. 

Most  importantly,  government 
agency  leaders  will  have  to  call  on 
their  people  to  participate  directly  in 
the  shaping  of  their  future. 

God’s  creative  purpose  put  the  land 
at  the  service  of  all  the  people.  But  a 
few  in  Rondonia  have  set  aside  the 
earth’s  resources  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  Rondonia’s  pioneer  far- 
mers accompany  Jesus’  way  of  the 
cross,  which  St.  Paul  calls  a way  of 
glory.  Jesus  himself  seems  to  be  the 
farmers’  only  hope  right  now:  “Be 
brave.  I have  defeated  the  world.” 
(John  16:33)  A change  of  heart  by 
the  powerful  could  well  put  them, 
too,  on  the  side  of  Jesus’  victory.  • 


Editor’s  Note: 

The  problem  of  land  and  its  proper 
distribution  and  use  is  not  just  a prob- 
lem of  ‘developing  countries’.  Here  in 
Canada  an  example  of  the  struggle  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  goes  on  in  Ontario’s 
fruitiand,  the  Niagara  peninsula.  In 
this  area  the  climatic  and  soil  charac- 
teristics cannot  be  duplicated,  with 
minor  exceptions,  any  place  else  in 
Canada.  The  unique  characteristics  of 
the  area  enable  Niagara  to  produce 
well  over  fifty  percent  of  the  grapes, 
peaches  and  cherries  grown  in  Canada. 
But  there  is  insufficient  land  to  meet 
anything  like  Canada’s  domestic  re- 
quirements. Currently  two-thirds  of 
these  kinds  of  products  are  imported 
at  a cost  between  $100  million  and 
$ 200  million. 

Less  than  a quarter  of  the  area  of 
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the  Peninsula  is  fruit  or  grapeland.  Yet 
it  is  on  this  unique  land  that  most  of 
the  urbanization  has  taken  place. 
Forty  percent  of  it  is  already  paved 
over  and  during  this  decade  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  Peninsula’s  new 
population  has  located  there. 

A citizens  group , the  Preservation 


of  Agricultural  Lands  Society,  spear- 
heads the  battle  to  preserve  this  food- 
land  for  future  generations.  It  is  a bat- 
tle against  land  developers,  municipali- 
ties and  the  Ontario  Government  it- 
self, because  the  government  has  opted 
out  of  any  meaningful  over-all  land  use 
plan  for  the  province. 


Land 

Pastoral 


Jack  Panozzo 


^Jothing  these  days  tramples  human 
* Tights  and  shatters  cultural  tradi- 
tions quite  as  quickly  or  irrevocably  as 
the  stampede  for  cheap  land  and  the 
lure  of  easy  money. 

A situation  confronting  native  peo- 
ple in  many  countries,  it  has  become  a 
serious  threat  to  local  and  indigenous 
peoples  in  Brazil.  And  it  would  have 
meant  the  end  for  many  remote  vil- 
lages and  their  way  of  life,  if  the  Braz- 
ilian Conference  of  Bishops  had  not 
stepped  in. 

In  an  effort  to  rein  in  the  unbridled 
charge  for  mineral-rich  land  in  Brazil’s 
interior,  the  bishops  established  the 
Pastoral  Land  Commission.  Part  of  one 
of  six  major  commissions  of  the  Bish- 
ops’ Conference,  it  has  been  a medium 
for  organizing  people  across  the  coun- 
try in  a feverish  attempt  to  educate 
Brazilians  about  land  ownership,  the 
law  and  their  rights  under  it. 


In  rather  rapid  succession  since  it 
began  in  1975,  the  Pastoral  Land  Com-  J 
mission  has  set  up  14  regional  offices 
and  four  information  centres;  it  has 
helped  train  local  leaders  and  pastoral 
animators  to  conscientize  the  people; 
and  it  has  made  Brazil’s  press  sensitive 
to  the  land  grab  moves  of  transnation-  , 
als  at  the  expense  of  native  Brazilians. 

At  the  head  of  the  Commission  is 
Bishop  Moacyr  Grecchi,  a remarkably 
unflappable  man  for  someone  who  in  | 
seven  years  as  bishop  works  on  the 
Brazilian  Bishops  Conference’s  Execu- 
tive,  and  coordinates  nation-wide  acti- 
vities of  both  the  Commission  and  Mis- 
sionary Council  for  Indigenous  People, 
and  was  one  of  the  Brazilian  bishops’ 
representatives  at  the  recent  Puebla 
Conference  in  Mexico. 

What’s  more,  this  former  Provincial 
Superior  of  the  Servites  is  Bishop  of 
Acre-Perus  diocese.  In  a region  pressed 
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Bishop  Moacyr  Grecchi,  of  Acre-Perus  diocese  in  Brazil’s  western  Amazon, 
(Centre)  makes  a point  about  the  Brazilian  Bishops’  Pastoral  Land  Commission 
on  a recent  visit  to  Toronto.  Listening  intently  to  Bishop  Grecchi  are:  (from 
left)  Mr.  Rene  Guay  and  Mr.  Tom  Johnston  of  CCODP;  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  SFM, 
of  Scarboro;  and  Fr.  Victor  Asslen  (foreground),  vice-president  of  the  Pastoral 
Land  Commission. 


between  a remote,  rocky  eastern  Peru 
and  steamy  northern  Bolivia,  he  must 
i daily  face  the  rigors  of  ministering  to 
some  300,000  mostly  indigenous  peo- 
ple in  an  area  straddling  two  Brazilian 
' states  and  sprawling  across  1 22,000  sq. 
kilometres  of  Amazon  wilderness. 

“The  native  people  of  Brazil  were 
being  robbed  of  their  land.  We  bishops 
and  the  leaders  in  each  community 
i realized  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  make  people  here  and  in  the  south 
more  aware  of  what  was  happening  as 
: well  as  begin  to  look  for  the  causes  of 


the  large-scale  land  takeovers,”  the 
bishop  said,  speaking  from  a deep- 
seated  concern  he  learned  from  the 
people,  since  he  is  not  native  to  north- 
ern Brazil  but  the  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grants from  the  south. 

“With  both  bishops  and  community 
leaders  involved,  we  are  able  to  first 
conscientize  people  and  then  help  each 
community  decide  what  action  to  take 
with  respect  to  their  own  situation.” 

The  case  of  the  development  of  the 
vast  Brazilian  hinterland  may  be  the 
acid  test  in  proving  how  some  things 
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are  strange  because  they’re  trying  so 
hard  not  to  be.  Ostensibly,  develop- 
ment of  Brazil’s  interior  was  touted  as 
in  the  best  interests  of  Brazil  and  its 
people,  which  most  people  generally 
agreed  with. 

But  it  soon  became  clear  that  devel- 
opment there  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  national  interests  coin- 
cided with  the  interests  in  southern 
Brazil  — it’s  not  an  unfamiliar  scenario 
for  Canadians  vis  a vis  northern 
development. 

So  with  the  federal  government’s 
blessings,  land  in  the  region  slated  for 
development  was  bought  either  pri- 
vately or  by  the  government  or  ex- 
propriated in  short  order.  As  much  as 
500,000  hectares  (1  hectare  = 2.471 
acres)  at  one  time  would  be  gobbled 
up  — in  many  cases  the  land  would  be 


simply  occupied  and  the  poor  or  na- 
tive people  told  to  move  elsewhere, 
abandoning  ancestral  homelands.  Re- 
sistance to  the  new  “owners”  was  put 
down  quickly. 

It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
the  entire  land  area  of  Brazil  has  been 
bought  or  taken  outright  from  poor 
villagers  and  indigenous  people.  Initial- 
ly the  government  plan  intended  to 
build  highways  into  the  interior  and 
began  land  expropriation.  As  construc- 
tion on  these  highways  began,  large 
numbers  of  people  from  central  Brazil 
were  moved  closer  to  the  new 
roadways. 

But  the  government  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  provisions  for  housing, 
food  and  the  like.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  promoted  the  movement  of i 
these  people,  legislation  was  passed 
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to  rat  agents  who 
small  farmers  in 
azonas. 


The  land  has  always 
been  their  heritage. 


granting  tax  incentives  that  favoured 
large  national  and  transnational  cor- 
porations over  local  people. 

“It  soon  became  clear  that  land  and 
interior  programs  were  designed  for 
development  of  cattle  breeding,  miner- 
al exploitation  and  wood  export  and 
did  not  include  the  economic  and 
social  betterment  of  local  people  who 
had  lived  on  the  land  for  decades,” 
Bishop  Grecchi  said. 

These  people-based  groups  have  be- 
come the  backbone  and  undergirding 
structure  upon  which  actions  on  land 
development  in  Brazil  have  been  taken. 

The  Pastoral  Land  Commission 
even  publishes  a national  newspaper, 
Bolletin,  which  is  written  in  simple 
Portuguese  for  the  least  educated  vil- 
lager, that  publishes  actions  taken  and 
legal  cases  launched  by  groups  across 


Brazil  in  connection  with  the  land 
question.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  gal- 
vanizing widely  scattered  communities 
and  further  strengthening  the  effec- 
tiveness of  actions  taken  by  these  same 
communities  regardless  of  the  numbers 
involved. 

“One  thing  all  the  people  have  dis- 
covered is  that  they  can’t  solve  their 
problems  alone.  They  realize  the  root 
causes  now  of  land  speculation  and 
can  see  that  they  are  not  limited  to  the 
interior  or  even  southern  Brazil  but 
spill  over  across  other  countries’  bor- 
ders such  as  Canada  or  the  United 
States. 

“And  they  have  also  learned  that 
together  they  can  become  and  must  be 
a part  of  the  development  of  their  area 
so  that  they  can  free  themselves  from 
a situation  of  dependency.”  • 
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1979  marks  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child  and  there  is  heady  talk  about 
uplifting  the  children ’s  welfare.  We 
publish  this  paper  in  an  effort  to  clari- 
fy how  the  child  can  best  be  helped, 
and  where  the  planning  should  be 
directed. 

The  Philippines  is  a nation  of  chi I- 
* dren.  Those  belonging  to  the  0 to 
19  age  bracket  constitute  53.7%  of  the 
population. 

• Every  year,  1/2  of  all  children’s 
deaths  are  related  to  malnutrition. 
1 7%  of  all  these  deaths  are  in  the  1 - 
4 age  bracket.  This  figure  is  nine 
times  that  of  China  and  16  times 
that  of  Japan. 

• Fragmentary  data  suggest  that  ill- 


ness arising  from  deficiency  in  cal- 
ories and  protein  may  have  in-  j 
creased  during  the  last  15  years  or 
so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  per  capi- 
ta GNP,  available  supply  of  calories 
and  protein  and  education  have 
improved. 

• The  average  personal  daily  intake  is 
1,670  calories.  The  Asian  Develop- 
ment  Bank  rates  this  as  the  lowest 
there  is  in  Asia  — lower  than  that  of 
Indonesia,  India  or  Bangladesh. 
FAO  has  recommended  an  intake  i 
of  680  to  1 ,830  calories  higher. 

• 69.9%  of  the  total  number  of  [ 
households  in  the  Philippines  live 
below  the  food  threshold  level. 
Three  out  of  every  ten  Filipinos  are 
in  the  state  of  “extreme  poverty”. 
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Taken  from 
Nassa  News, 
Justice  and  Peace 
Pasay  City, 
Philippines 


Smiling  innocence. 


Eight  out  of  10  Filipinos  were 
I found  to  be  malnourished. 

! • Three  out  of  every  four  pre-school 
children  are  malnourished.  Im- 
paired eyesight,  damage  to  brain 
cells  and  stunted  physical  growth 
are  among  the  results  of  mal- 
I nutrition. 

• There  are  6 million  out  of  school 

I youth  between  10-19  years  of  age. 
: Most  of  them  are  in  the  rural  areas. 

One  out  of  three  employed  persons 
is  an  out-of-school  youth  (NEDA). 

• Out  of  every  100  pupils  who  start 
I school,  36  drop  out  before  reaching 
I Grade  IV;  30  go  as  far  as  sixth 
I grade;  7 enter  high  school  and  only 

4 reach  fourth  year  high  school. 
(Daily  Express,  28  May  1978). 


Every  year  some  300,000  students 
drop  out  of  school.  Most  of  them 
drop  out  because  of  financial 
considerations. 

Both  the  government  and  the 
Church  have  shown  concern  over  this 
terrible  condition  and  have  initiated 
programs  in  behalf  of  children  and 
youth. 


Government  Efforts  for  Children 
and  Youth 

Today  the  country's  25  million 
children  form  a large  base  of  the  age 
range  triangle,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
national  government  planners.  Despite 
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massive  government  propaganda  on 
the  virtues  of  family  planning,  children 
keep  on  coming  because  parents  view 
them  as  their  wealth,  especially  during 
old  age. 

The  government  has  provided  day 
care  and  feeding  centres  for  the  infants. 
Elementary  education  is  compulsory 
although  many  skip  out  to  earn  a liv- 
ing. Health  clinics  and  mobile  teams 
have  been  established.  These  services 
however,  have  been  found  to  be  gross- 
ly inadequate. 

The  Health  Team  of  the  Rural  Mis- 
sionaries reports  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  towns  in  the 
Philippines  are  without  a doctor. 
Another  fourth  had  only  one  physi- 
cian each.  The  ratio  of  doctors  to  peo- 
ple is  1 :3,000;  nurses  to  people  1 :670. 
This  explains  why  seven  out  of  every 
ten  Filipinos  in  the  rural  areas  die 
without  seeing  a doctor,  while  nurses 
and  doctors  compose  a large  part  of 
the  country’s  brain  drain. 

The  physical  resources  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  country  have 
been  characterized  as  “distressing”. 
A government  survey  showed  that  the 
textbook  to  pupil  ratio  was  barely  ade- 
quate. In  the  primary  level  the  ratio  is 
1:9.8,  intermediate  1:11.5;  high 
school,  1 :8.5.  In  addition,  19%  of  the 
textbooks  were  between  5 to  10  years 
old.  For  the  year  1978-79,  there  is  a 
reported  shortage  of  58,138  class- 
rooms. Recently,  the  government  ac- 
quired a World  Bank  loan  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  production  of  textbooks 
for  elementary  and  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  government  spends  P85.56 
per  person  for  education  each  year. 

Nurseries  for  very  young  children 
focus  on  feeding  programs  using  oats, 
bean  curd,  and  bulgur  wheat  from 


abroad  (Food  for  Aid  Programs)  and 
greatly  lack  education  materials  like 
paper,  pencils,  blackboards  and 
crayons. 

The  Philippine  government  is  parti- 
cipating in  International  Year  of  the 
Child  initiatives  through  a Decade  of 
the  Filipino  Child , which  will  cater  to 
the  homeless,  the  mentally  disabled 
and  physically-  handicapped,  the  un- 
skilled, neglected  abandoned  children. 
Working  youth,  youth  offenders,  out 
of  school  and  gifted  youth  are  includ- 
ed as  primary  targets.  A council  for 
the  Welfare  of  Children  was  created  by 
decree  to  coordinate  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  for  the  upliftment  of  the 
child’s  quality  of  life.  Eight  major  pro 
jects  — compulsory  basic  immuniza- 
tion, national  preventive  alert  system, 
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Young  Filipino  girls. 


{ child  placement  and  resources  develop- 
ment, youth  offender  network  for  the 
protection  of  the  working  youth,  value 
identification  and  inculcation,  child 
)i  advocacy  and  timely  crisis  intervention 
— comprise  the  council’s  scope  of 
*!  work. 

Apart  from  these  welfare  oriented 
activities,  the  government  likewise  is 
| developing  a political  machinery  com- 
! posed  of  teens  and  sub-teens  called  the 
Kabataang  Barangay  (Children  of  the 
Community).  Critical  observers  and 
participants  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion have  reported  its  militaristic 
orientation  which  puts  the  president 
j in  the  center  of  a personality  cult. 
Headed  by  the  president’s  eldest 
daughter,  the  KB  has  lately  been  casti- 
i gating  the  United  States  in  an  echo  of 


the  official  foreign  policy  of  neutrality 
and  independence. The  Church  has  been 
warned  of  its  similarity  to  Germany’s 
Nazi  Jungen. 

The  Kabataang  Barangay  also  pro- 
vides skills  training  and  placement 
mostly  through  and  in  multinational 
corporations  who  hire  graduates  as 
mechanics.  This  move  fits  into  the 
national  government’s  scheme  for 
cheap,  skilled  and  docile  labor  in  the 
creation  of  a favorable  investment 
climate  for  foreign  investors. 

A corollary  to  this  arrangement  is 
the  NCEE  (National  College  Entrance 
Examination)  which,  as  recommended 
by  a Ford-sponsored  study,  has  shifted 
youths  with  college  level  aptitudes  to 
vocational  technical  schools.  Vocation- 
al schools,  however  have  been  noted  to 
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create  students  indifferent  to  social 
concerns  as  instructors  concentrate  on 
technical  aspects  and  students  hurry 
through  the  course  in  order  to  earn  a 
living. 

Church  Involvement  with  Children 
and  Youth 

Although  it  is  gradually  changing, 
church  involvement  with  children  and 
youth  lie  mostly  in  domiciliary  ser- 
vices, free  schools,  health  centers  and 
the  formation  of  youth  organizations. 
The  institutions  specialize  mainly  in 
the  care  of  the  individual  child  and 
would  not  vary  much  from  the  govern- 
ment sponsored  activities. 

Youth  organizations  under  the  aegis 
of  the  traditional  Church  undertake 
activities  with  little  or  no  social  con- 
tent. These  young  people  are  taken  to 
sing  in  churches  during  Holy  Mass,  or 
are  mobilized  to  put  together  Bingo 
nights  and  other  social  affairs  for 
charity.  Some  groups  visit  homes  for 
the  aged,  hospitals  and  orphanages 
doling  out  bits  of  food,  medicine  and 
some  catechism. 

A rising  new  breed  of  youth  groups 
supported  by  diocesan  pastoral  centers 
however  go  beyond  welfare  projects 
and  into  community  organization. 
Using  street  theatre,  health  work,  con- 
scientization  seminars  and  socio-econ- 
omic projects,  they  penetrate  com- 
munities to  investigate  social  problems 
and  with  the  people  of  the  village  seek 
out  their  solutions.  Based  on  the  pre- 
mise that  people’s  participation  in  all 
stages  of  their  development  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  true  service,  these  com- 
munity programs  aim  to  develop  their 
participation  further  into  people’s 
determination  of  their  economic,  poli- 
tical and  social  life. 


An  Assessment 

Any  answer  to  the  question  on 
what  impact  these  program  implemen- 
tors have  created  will  have  to  consider 
the  causes  behind  the  need  for  services 
for  children  and  youth. 

Anyone  can  revel  about  the  special 
qualities  of  children  and  youth  and  go 
away  in  sadness  when  he  finds  the 
bright  eyes  and  smiling  faces  absent  in 
many  a Third  World  village.  Legislators 
can  plan  out  a national  plan  for  chil- 
dren’s welfare  and  take  on  a counter- 
productive stance  by  making  children 
dependent  on  it.  Mission  Sundays  may 
run  to  the  rescue  of  little  hungry 
brown  children  and  believe  they  are 
saved. 

What  is  seldom  seen  is  that  a child 
is  affected  by  the  problems  confront- 
ing his  parents.  He  knows  and  feels  the 
deprivation  and  oppression  of  his  wor- 
ker father.  He  is  first  a farmer’s  son  or 
a fisherman’s  daughter.  They  too  suf- 
fer from  the  dislocations  caused  by 
giant  dams  and  industrial  estates  in  the 
name  of  industrialization.  They  suffer 
from  the  invasion  of  foreign  trawlers 
in  the  name  of  export  promotion. 
They  suffer  when  their  parents  are 
taken  away  to  military  detention 
camps  and  tortured  before  their  eyes 
in  the  name  of  national  security.  The 
child  inherits  the  poverty  of  his  j 
parents. 

In  the  Philippines  the  strategy,  like 
in  many  other  underdeveloped  nations, 
is  the  promotion  of  exports  and  the 
attraction  of  foreign  investment  to  fin- 
ance this  development.  The  repercus- 
sions of  this  plan  are  starting  to  reveal 
themselves.  An  external  debt  which 
rose  from  $2.2  billion  in  1972  to  $7.5 
billion  in  September  of  1 978;  foreign 
financing  for  1/2  of  the  total  invest- 
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Their  future  is  precarious. 


merits  in  the  first  half  of  the  year; 
signals  from  the  President  himself 
i warning  of  a recession  as  a result  of 
the  slow  pace  of  growth  in  the  indus- 
i>  trialized  countries  — these  are  proofs 
; of  an  economy  propped  by  foreign 
; capital.  And  once  a large  sector  of  the 
economy  is  controlled  by  foreign  in- 
: vestment,  the  national  picture  is  so 
: distorted  that  production  and  even 
public  expenditure  have  to  be  geared 
toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs 
; not  of  the  local  population  but  those 
of  foreign  investors. 

If  one  has  to  prove  whether  all  the 
' benefits  of  this  development  have  actu- 
: ally  flowed  down  to  the  people,  no 
less  than  the  World  Bank  may  be  cited. 
The  bank  reports  that  the  Philippines 
is  one  of  the  five  countries  wherein  the 
last  20  years  there  has  been  relatively 
slow  change  in  the  pattern  of  income 


distribution.  In  1977,  the  lowest  20% 
of  the  Filipino  population  earned  only 
5.5%  of  the  total  family  income  in  the 
nation.  The  highest  20%  earned  54%. 

The  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops 
Conference  accounts  for  this  in  a few 
words.  “They  live  under  oppression, 
that  is  under  social,  economic  and 
political  structures  that  have  injustices 
built  into  them.  . . .” 

The  basic  element  of  unjust  struc- 
tures will  thus  have  to  be  considered  in 
the  formulation  of  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  been  lacking.  The  overemphasis  on 
the  individual,  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion with  other  groups  which  when 
remedied  could  form  concerted  and 
more  sweeping  action  and  the  absence 
of  a social  orientation  to  attack  the 
problem  at  its  roots  have  long  been  the 
faults  of  programs.  • 
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Good  food,  comfortably  and  attrac-  taught  by  sympathetic  teachers  and, 
tively  dressed,  lovingly  indulged  by  at  the  first  sneeze,  treated  by  compet- 

parents,  idolized  by  grandparents,  ent  doctors.  That,  I believe,  is  a fairly 


Competition  begins  at  an  early  age. 


liildren  and 

Suicide 


accurate  resume  of  the  early  years  of 
the  average  Japanese  boy  and  girl.  If 
that  and  that  alone  were  synonymous 
with  happiness  Japan  would,  indeed, 
be  a paradise  for  children  as  their  el- 
ders like  to  think  it  is  today. 

Since  about  forty  percent  of 
Japan’s  labor  force  consists  of  women, 
the  combined  husband-wife  income  is 
more  than  enough  for  family  needs 
and,  therefore,  permits  of  luxuries  un- 
dreamt of  by  older  generations.  The 
child,  of  course,  is  the  recipient  par 
excellence  of  this  relative  opulence. 
His  frequent  requests  for  petty  cash 
is  almost  always  granted.  Though,  for 
appearance  sake,  there  may  be  a mo- 
ment or  two  of  protest  by  the  parent(s). 

Related  to  this  ask-and-you-shall 
receive  type  of  child  raising  is  the  old, 
old  custom  of  children  receiving  mon- 
ey gifts  at  New  Year’s.  The  donors, 
you’ve  guessed  it,  are  the  parents  — 
the  most  generous;  grandparents  — al- 
most as  generous;  and  uncles  and  aunts 
- much  less  generous,  who  may  live 
not  too  far  away.  A little  girl,  a friend 
of  mine  all  of  twelve  years  old,  told 
me  that  this  past  New  Year’s,  she  had 
received  the  Japanese  yen  equivalent 
of  $250.00.  With  her  at  the  time  were 
three  of  her  classmates.  When  I asked 
how  much  each  of  them  had  received 
there  was  a show  of  make-believe  em- 
barrassment. They  had  only  received 


the  equivalent  of  $200.00  each.  After 
all,  what  child  wouldn’t  be  embar- 
rassed!! They  used  the  money  to  buy 
radios,  records,  tapes  and  things  that 
could  hardly  qualify  as  the  necessities 
of  life.  Mom  would  take  care  of  the 
necessary  things  from  her  income. 

It  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  as- 
sociate Japanese  children  with  suicide. 
Yet  from  January  first  to  March  third 
of  this  year,  104  children  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  committed 
suicide.  Twenty-one  of  those  children 
were  still  in  elementary  school,  aged 
7 to  12,  and  the  youngest  to  have 
committed  suicide  was  10  years  old. 
Multiple  explanations  of  this  pheno- 
menon have  been  offered  except, 
perhaps,  one  very  important  one. 
Some  maintain  that  children  are  so 
exposed  to  violence  on  television  that 
they  lose  respect  for  life  and  develop 
an  insensitivity  to  its  destruction. 

To  express  their  concern  in  this 
regard,  a group  of  Osaka  women,  the 
local  branch  of  Japan’s  Women’s  Con- 
gress, monitored  all  the  programs  of 
Osaka’s  six  television  stations  from 
5:00  until  9:00  P.M.  for  a week.  These 
hours  are  considered  prime  time  for 
youthful  viewers.  The  women  reported 
that  they  had  seen  31 1 slayings  or  one 
murder  every  27  minutes.  Another  ex- 
planation offered  for  childrens’  sui- 
cides is  the  situation  created  by  the 
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nuclear  family.  Because  of  it,  the  al- 
most day-long  absence  of  the  parents 
does  not  provide  sufficient  opportun- 
ity to  develop  good  parent-child  rela- 
tions. Education  authorities  insist  that 
lack  of  training  in  the  home  is  also 
responsible,  while  at  school  teachers 
should  pay  more  attention  to  charac- 
ter building. 

Japan  certainly  doesn’t  have  a 
monopoly  on  suicide  though.  In  a 
way,  it  has  been  a part  of  Japan’s  cul- 
ture. In  not-too-many  years  gone  by 
the  traditional  method  of  showing 
loyalty  to  a fallen  leader  was  for  war- 
riors to  commit  suicide.  In  such  cases, 
“h  aral?  in"  (suicide  by  disem  bowel  - 
ment)  was  socially  accepted  and,  by 
many  people,  admired.  Just  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  Pacific  war  in  1945,  un- 


told numbers  of  Japanese  military  men 
and  their  families,  that  is,  those  of| 
them  living  in  territory  occupied  by 
the  Japanese  military,  committed  sui- 
cide rather  than  surrender  themselves! 
to  the  enemy.  Many  of  the  high  officers! 
class  did  so  by  “harakiri”,  most  by: 
self-inflicted  gunshot  wounds,  by  ex-1 


ploding  hand-grenades  and  jumping  oft, 
cliffs  into  the  sea.  The  suicide  of  mili 


tary  men  is  not  really  relevant  to  thala 
of  children  today  except  that  the  atti 
tude  towards  suicide  and  death  of  peo 
pie  of  one  generation  ago  is  not  necesa  I 

c-irilw  i/orv/  rliffnrnnt  frrvm  t ffifi  irloc  r\ 
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sarily  very  different  from  attitudes  ol 


for  imitating.  This  causes  many  pan 


( 


ents  to  fear  that  their  son  or  daughter 
might,  in  a crisis,  follow  the  suicidil| 


this  year’s  boys  and  girls. 

There  is  also  the  Japanese  penchan  f 


i 
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route.  This  fear,  then,  leads  to  greater 
indulgence  of  the  child  and  this  of 
j course  may  very  well  be  a contributing 
cause  to  the  tragedy  the  parents  are 
'hoping  to  avoid.  A circle  that’s  very 
vicious.  It  should  be  obvious,  though, 

I that  an  over-indulged  child  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  accept  even  partial 
I rejection  by  his  peers  as  well  as  even 
mini-disapproval  by  parents  and 
:j  teachers. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a 10-year- 
| old  boy,  already  referred  to,  hanged 
himself  in  his  classroom.  Earlier  in  the 
afternoon  a teacher  had  scolded  him 
because  of  improper  behaviour  in  the 
'gym.  FHi s reaction  was  suicide.  Next 
day  his  desk  was  decorated  with  flow- 
r ers  and  lighted  candles  and  on  it  were 
placed  his  school  cap  and  bag.  That,  of 
i course,  created  an  excellent  mood  for 
' copious  tear  shedding  and,  just  maybe, 
the  same  mood  could  have  triggered 
; I the  emotional  mechanism  that  causes 
suicide  in  other  children. 

A word  frequently  heard  in  Japan- 
jese  is  “kagiko”  or  key-child.  Key- 
•children  are  those  who  carry  keys  to 
[their  homes  because  their  parents  are 
working.  Such  a child  will  almost  in- 
variably return  to  an  empty,  depress- 
ing and  uninviting  house  or  apartment 
;in  the  late  afternoon.  Often  he’s  alone 
(but  sometimes  a brother  or  a sister  will 
share  his  loneliness.  Both  have  lots  of 
things  to  tell  mom,  but  she  isn’t  home. 
(When,  as  day  is  becoming  night,  she 
does  return  she’s  too  tired  and  busy  at 
(household  chores  to  listen  to  school 
pi  stories.  Besides  another  day  will  come 
quickly  and  they  must  prepare  for  it. 
icii  Related  to  such  a situation  is  the 

F 


case  of  a 1 5-year-old,  an  exceptionally 
bright  boy  who  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  in  front  of  a train  just  a 
month  or  so  ago.  His  father  is  manager 
of  a branch  bank  and  his  mother  an 
employee  there.  The  mother  usually 
returned  between  7:00  and  8:00 
o’clock,  while  the  father  of  course  was 
much  later.  Each  evening  the  boy  and 
his  16-year-old  sister  ate  dinner  to- 
gether which,  no  doubt,  was  a dreary, 
boring  experience  for  both  of  them. 
On  this  particular  evening,  after  they 
had  eaten,  he  went  to  his  room  and 
wrote  a note  to  his  parents  saying, 
“We  never  go  anywhere  as  a family. 
You  are  always  away  from  home.  I’m 
lonely  and  life  is  no  longer  worth  liv- 
ing. Forgive  me  for  going  ahead  of  you 
— read,  dying  before  you  — Goodbye.’’ 
He  left  the  house  and  at  a station  less 
than  10  minutes  walk  from  there 
jumped  in  front  of  a speeding  train. 
Those  parents  have  a good  income 
nowadays  but  they  no  longer  have  a 
son. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Associa- 
tion of  High  School  Assistant  Princi- 
pals made  a poll  of  high  school  stu- 
dents in  Hyogo  Prefecture  (Province) 
which  is  just  south  of  the  Osaka  area. 
This  poll,  of  course,  was  suggested  by 
the  disturbing  number  of  suicides 
among  students.  Replying  to  the  ques- 
tions asked,  five  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents stated  that  they  had  seriously 
thought  of  dying  (suicide  I would 
think);  50  percent  thought  they  would 
not  be  adverse  to  dying  while  10  per- 
cent said  that  life  just  isn’t  worth  liv- 
ing and  are  very  pessimistic  as  to  their 
future  (assuming  there  is  one). 
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Young  Company  workers  picnic  together. 


This,  the  International  Year  of  the 
Child,  will  almost  certainly  be  deluged 
by  words,  spoken  and  written,  about 
underprivileged  children  especially  in 
the  developing  countries.  Emphasis 
will  be  almost  exclusively  on  their  lack 
of  material  things  while  their  poverty 
of  spirit  will  almost  certainly  be  ig- 
nored and/or  de-emphasized.  As  a 
Christian,  I see  this  as  utter  tragedy. 
Christ  came  to  save  the  whole  man  and 
His  message  certainly  did  not  ignore 
and/or  de-emphasize  man’s  spiritual 
dimension.  Many  Christians  do  so  and 
still  call  themselves  Christians?  Apro- 
pos to  this,  is  Japan’s  economic  suc- 
cess story,  the  economic  miracle  it’s 
sometimes  called.  History  will  tell 
whether  it  was  a success  story  or  a dis- 
aster because  Japan  has  and  is  ignoring 


the  spiritual  aspect  of  her  children. 

Though  this  article  is  about  Japan- ■ 
ese  children  and  suicide,  I am  fully  l| 
aware  that  this  isn’t  Japan’s  problem,!) 
only,  as  statistics  teach  otherwise.* 
However,  my  concern  here  and  now  isP 
the  people  of  Japan  and  their  children.!: 
It  is,  therefore,  saddening  and  depress-!* 
ing  to  read  and  hear  of  suicides  among  * 
the  children.  Those  children  who,  in  I 
their  earlier  years,  are  like  lovable  ani-l 
mated  dolls,  so  given  to  laughter  and  111 
fun,  often  spoiled  by  their  elders  butl 
ever  loved  by  an  all  loving  God. 

“Let  the  children  come  to  me  andlpi 
do  not  stop  them;  for  it  is  to  such  as® si 
these  that  the  kingdom  of  God  be-Pi 
longs’’  ...  Lk.  18,  16.  I often  wonderfc 
who  or  what  is  stopping  the  childrenfc 
of  Japan  from  coming  to  Him.  • 
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housing  on  the  outskirts  of  Lima. 


Photo:  Jos.  Beckman. 


INTRODUCTION 

jJeru  is  a country  in  the  midst  of  a 
; profound  political  and  economic 
crisis,  the  worst  in  its  history.  The 
country  is  currently  bowed  under  an 
external  debt  of  $10  billion,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  has 
stepped  in  to  make  sure  that  Peru  does 


not  default  on  its  payments  to  foreign 
creditors.  The  IMF  has  approved 
stand-by  credits  to  Peru,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  country  accept 
certain  “austerity  measures.”  These 
austerity  measures  include  a drastic  de- 
valuation in  the  Peruvian  currency 
(from  40  soles  to  the  American  dollar 
in  1975  to  213  soles  per  US$  in  March 
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What  of  her  future? 

Photo:  Sono  Vi  so,  Peru. 


1979),  wage  freezes,  and  the  “freeing” 
of  prices  on  gasoline  and  basic  food 
items.  Rather  than  pulling  the  country 
out  of  its  economic  recession,  the 
IMF’s  plan  has  only  intensified  the 
crisis,  and  transferred  the  burden  of 
the  crisis  onto  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  Impact  of  the  Recession 

The  recession  has  been  hardest  on 
Peruvian  workers,  campesinos  (pea- 
sants) and  those  who  live  in  Peru's 
urban  slums.  The  IMF’s  economic  pro- 
grarn  denies  the  Peruvian  people  their 
most  basic  rights:  the  right  to  work 
and  the  right  to  life  itself. 


Peru  has  a population  of  17.5  mil-  I 
lion  people.  In  1978,  56%  of  the 
economically  active  population  were 
either  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
This  situation  gets  worse  as  the  num- 
ber of  plant  closures  increases.  Every 
day,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  receives 
an  average  of  three  requests  for  fac-;jl 
tory  closures  or  reductions  in  person-  j 
nel.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  I 
workers  with  regular  jobs  has  effective-  I 
ly  destroyed  labour  stability.  The  real  I 
salaries  of  workers  declined  by  568%.  j j 
In  1978,  the  Peruvian  government  cal- 
culated that  a family  of  six  persons 
needed  a monthly  salary  of  30,000  j 
soles  to  live,  yet  the  minimum  month- 
ly  salary  is  8,900  soles  (US  $45). 

b)  The  Right  to  Food 

According  to  United  Nations  statis-  I 
tics,  50%  of  the  Peruvian  population  1 1 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition.  The  n 
situation  is  even  worse  for  the  50%  of  j to 
the  people  who  live  in  the  countryside,  In 
where  50  to  62%  of  the  people  suffer 
from  severe  protein  deficiency.  More  iff 
than  half  of  the  children  in  Peru’s  slum 
areas  suffer  from  stomach  and  intestin- 
al problems  associated  with  malnutri-| 
tion  and  bad  water. 

c)  The  Right  to  Flealth  Care 

Infant  mortality  in  Peru  is  very 
high.  81%  of  these  deaths  are  related 
to  malnutrition  and  a lack  of  services. 
Tuberculosis,  a disease  directly  related 
to  poor  living  conditions,  rose  by  34% 
from  1975  to  1976.  Government 
spending  on  services  like  health  and 
education  has  been  reduced  by  30%  || 
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; during  the  past  three  years,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cost  of  medicines 
has  risen  by  500%. 

d)  The  Right  to  Education 

The  Peruvian  constitution  states 
that  every  Peruvian  has  the  right  to  a 
free  education,  but  in  practice  the 
I government  is  trying  to  turn  all  of  the 
costs  of  education  over  to  the  people. 
Today,  parents  of  poor  families  in 
slum  areas  have  to  pay  the  equivalent 
of  one  month’s  salary  per  child  to  send 
them  to  school  for  one  year.  That 
amount  includes  the  cost  of  school 
uniforms,  shoes,  books  and  matricula- 
tion fees.  Often  the  parents  have  to 
pay  for  the  materials  to  build  the 
schools  and  then  construct  them  them- 
selves. In  some  areas  where  the  govern- 
ment refuses  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
teacher,  the  parents  have  had  to  pay 
if  or  their  own  teacher.  The  average 
number  of  children  per  classroom  is 
60.  There  are  very  few  desks  in  the 
schools,  and  some  of  the  children  have 
to  sit  on  bricks  because  there  aren’t 
enough  chairs. 

Other  actions  carried  out  by  the 
present  government  in  violation  of 
basic  rights  are:  1)  the  modification 
of  the  legal  code  to  allow  civilians  to 
be  tried  in  military  courts.  This  has 
allowed  the  government  to  apply  the 
.death  penalty  to  campesino  leaders 
jwho  have  led  land  take-overs  and  to 
trade  union  leaders,  2)  massacres  of 
:ampesinos  in  Piura  and  of  textile 
workers  at  the  Cromotex  factory  in 
jLima,  3)  the  illegalization  of  most  of 
Peru’s  most  important  trade  union 
organizations  as  a result  of  strikes, 
ncluding  the  Fishermen’s  Federation, 
;:he  Miners’  Federation,  SUTEP  (the 
teachers’  union  that  represents  more 


than  90%  of  the  teachers),  and  the 
Campesino  Confederation  of  Peru,  and 
4)  censorship  of  the  press.  Since  Janu- 
ary, the  Peruvian  government  has 
closed  ten  major  newspapers  and 
magazines,  so  that  the  only  papers  still 
in  operation  are  those  controlled  by 
the  government.  At  present,  the  two 
right-wing  parties  that  control  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  elected  in  June 
1978,  are  preparing  a section  of  the 
new  Constitution  that  would  declare 
illegal  any  political  party  or  organiza- 
tion that  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
government’s  concept  of  “western 
democracy.” 

The  People  Respond  | 

The  severity  of  the  economic  crisis, 
and  the  government’s  imposition  of 
the  IMF’s  harsh  austerity  program, 
have  brought  strong  popular  reaction 
within  Peru.  Since  1977,  there  have 
been  three  national  strikes,  many  reg- 
ional strikes  and  extensive  land  take- 
overs. Despite  several  failures  and  set- 
backs due  to  brutal  government  repres- 
sion and  the  military  occupation  of 
the  country  by  its  own  army,  the  pop- 
ular movement  within  Peru  has  contin- 
ued its  struggle  and  made  important 
gains. 

On  May  8,  1978  more  than  140,000 
teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
went  out  on  strike.  Their  demands 
were  the  following: 

1)  salary  increases  to  compensate  for 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  1977 
and  1978,  the  annual  rate  of  inflation 
was  80%; 

2)  the  release  and  reinstatement  of  the 
teachers  imprisoned  and  fired  because 
of  their  participation  in  the  July  19, 

1977  general  strike; 

3)  job  security  for  all  teachers  and 
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Work  starts  early  for  some. 


recognition  of  the  SUTEP; 

4)  an  end  to  the  constant  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living; 

5)  an  end  to  the  detention  and  perse- 
cution of  Peruvian  trade  union  and 
campesino  leaders. 

The  strike  lasted  for  eleven  weeks, 
and  won  the  support  of  all  sectors  of 
the  Peruvian  population.  The  teachers’ 
union,  SUTEP  or  Unified  Trade  Union 
of  Education  Workers  of  Peru,  was 
formed  in  1972  and  has  been  refused 
recognition  by  the  government.  During 
the  1978  strike,  however,  popular  sup- 
port for  the  SUTEP  strike  was  so 
strong  that  the  government  was  even- 
tually obliged  to  negotiate  with  the 
union  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
parents’  organizations  and  the  church. 
The  government  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  union  that  included  most  of 


Photo:  Sono  l /iso,  Peru. 


the  teachers’  17  demands,  but  to  date 
none  of  the  demands  have  been  met. 
A national  teachers’  strike  was  planned 
for  June,  at  which  time  the  teachers 
will  be  looking  for  international  sup- 
port for  their  strike. 

Other  important  strikes  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  past  year  were 
the  miners’  strike  of  August  1978  and 
a strike  of  municipal  workers  that  was 
held  in  Lima  in  November  1978.  On 
August  4,  10,000  miners  and  their 
families  began  a four-day  march  to 
Lima  to  present  their  demands  to  the 
government.  The  government’s  reac- 
tion was  to  declare  a state  of  emergen- 
cy and  to  put  five  states  under  military 
occupation.  The  strike  was  called  off 


a month  later  when  the  government1  L 


cut  off  food  supplies  to  striking 


miners.  • 
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THE  HOLY  FATHER'S  APPEAL 
FOR  INDO-CHINESE  REFUGEES 

At  the  General  Audience  on  20  June,  the  Holy  Father  made  a 
special  appeal  in  favour  of  the  refugees  from  Indo-China. 


Urged  on  by  the  love  of  Christ  — “Caritas  Christi  urgent  nos”  — this  evening 
I wish  to  raise  my  voice  to  invite  you  to  turn  your  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
drama  that  is  taking  place  in  the  countries  and  on  the  distant  seas  of  South 
East  Asia  — a drama  that  is  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters.  These  people  are  looking  for  a homeland,  because  the  countries 
that  at  first  received  them  have  reached  the  limits  of  their  capacities,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  offers  to  accept  them  permanently  in  other  countries  are  so 
far  proving  insufficient. 

For  this  reason,  the  plan  to  hold  an  international  conference  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned  (and  what  country  could  feel  uninvolved  in  this  tragedy?) 
cannot  fail  to  be  strongly  encouraged.  May  such  a conference  be  held  as 
quickly  as  possible!  The  Holy  See  hopes  that  such  a meeting  will  lead  the 
various  Governments  to  make  effective  arrangements  for  accepting  the  refug- 
ees from  Indo-China,  for  allowing  them  transit,  and  for  their  permanent 
settlement. 

I express  my  admiration  for  the  action  already  undertaken  by  some  coun- 
tries, as  also  by  international  organizations  and  many  private  initiatives.  But 
the  problem  is  so  great  that  the  weight  of  it  cannot  be  left  for  long  upon  the 
shoulders  of  only  a few.  I appeal  to  the  conscience  of  humanity,  that  all 
should  take  their  share  of  responsibility,  both  the  peoples  and  those  who  gov- 
ern them,  in  the  name  of  a solidarity  that  goes  beyond  frontiers,  races  and 
ideologies. 

The  community  of  the  Church  has  already  performed  a great  work  of  char- 
ity and  of  mutual  assistance,  and  I am  very  pleased. The  Pastors  in  their  dio- 
ceses will  encourage  the  faithful,  and  will  remind  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  every  man,  every  woman,  every  child  in  need,  is  our  neighbour. 
Parishes,  Catholic  organizations,  religious  communities  and  also  Christian 
families  will  find  the  means  of  expressing  their  love  for  the  refugees.  Let  each 
one  make  a personal  commitment  to  make  a concrete  gesture,  as  far  as  in- 
dividual generosity  and  love-inspired  creativity  allows.  • 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Bishops  of  Canada  in  late  June  urged  parishes  and  Church 
groups  to  sponsor  refugees  in  this  crisis.  The  Commission  for  Immigration  and 
Tourism  has  issued  a booklet  with  guidelines  and  suggestions  for  helping  these 
refugees. 
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Father  Greg  Chishom,  working 
in  Lima  Peru  brings  out  our 
communications  as  Canadians 
with  Peru. 


*1 

Remember 


Two  weeks  after  the  nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island,  Pennsylvania,  the 
following  headline  appeared  in  the  Lima  papers:  “THIS  YEAR  WORK  BE- 
GINS ON  NUCLEAR  REACTOR  IN  HUARANGAL.  ” 

I remember  well  the  first  time  I visited  Huarangal,  it  was  “Fiestas  Patrias’ — 
Peru’s  equivalent  to  Dominion  Day  at  home,  a big  national  holiday.  Huarangal  is 
one  of  the  several  agrarian  cooperatives  we  have  in  our  otherwise  “urban”  parish. 
It  is  located  about  10  kilometres  from  the  central  parish  house,  in  off  the  main 
road,  but  I was  able  to  cross  the  river  at  one  point  with  our  trusty  VW. 

Although  it  was  a holiday,  the  feelings  of  the  thirty  or  so  families  who  live  in 
the  cooperative  were  anything  but  festive.  I was  shocked  at  the  level  of  misery. 
The  swollen  stomachs  and  scabbed  faces  of  the  children  were  blatant  signs  of 
malnourishment  and  lack  of  clean  water. 

As  I was  preparing  for  Mass  outside  on  a small  table,  a woman  came  up  to  me 
with  her  small  baby  in  her  arms.  The  child  was  very  ill  and  the  mother  asked  if  I 
could  baptize  her  child.  Within  a few  moments  the  same  scene  was  repeated  with 
three  other  mothers,  all  with  sick  children.  I suggested  that  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  the  baptisms  during  the  Mass,  with  family  and  friends  present,  and  all 
agreed.  We  had  just  begun  the  opening  hymn  for  Mass  when  one  of  the  babies 
died  in  his  mother’s  arms.  I immediately  baptized  the  child.  After  a few  mo- 
ments of  shock,  when  the  mother  was  comforted  and  everyone  more  or  less 
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calmed  down,  we  continued  the  Mass,  a funeral  Mass  for  one  more  child  who 
died  before  his  time  in  Huarangal. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  nuclear  reactors?  I wondered  if  or  how  the 
nuclear  ‘development’  in  Huarangal  would  better  the  lives  of  the  peasant  families 
living  there.  All  the  talk  so  far  has  been  how  much  nuclear  power  can  be  gener- 
ated, how  a new  highway  will  cut  across  the  farmers’  lands  to  service  the  project. 
Nothing  has  been  said  or  written  about  how  to  satisfy  the  grave  needs  of  land, 
food  and  clean  water  for  Huarangal’s  people. 

I also  wondered:  What  does  Huarangal  have  to  do  with  Canadians,  with  read- 
ers of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  magazine?  — VERY  MUCH\  The  technology  for 
the  Peruvian  nuclear  plant  is  being  supplied  by  Argentina,  which  in  turn  receives 
a large  part  of  its  nuclear  assistance  (reactors  etc.)  from  Canada.  The  Canadian 
churches  have  been  asking  for  a number  of  years  now  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment review  its  nuclear  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Not  only  are  there  ser- 
ious questions  about  nuclear  instalments  in  Canada,  but  even  more  serious  ques- 
tions are  raised  when  the  Canadian  government  supplies  nuclear  know-how  to 
repressive  regimes  such  as  Argentina. 

In  Argentina  a vicious  military  government  is  more  concerned  with  arming  a 
! powerful  elite  than  it  is  with  answering  questions  about  20,000  people  who  have 
disappeared  in  Argentina  for  political  reasons  in  the  past  four  years.  In  Argentina 
the  military  government  is  much  more  interested  in  spending  millions  of  dollars 
on  nuclear  technology  (a  powerful  political  weapon)  than  it  is  in  responding  to 
the  hunger  and  starvation  wages  of  Argentinian  workers  who  have  been  denied 
any  effective  voice  in  their  workplace.  To  raise  one’s  voice  in  protest  in  Argen- 
tina today  is  to  risk  imprisonment  or  permanent  ‘disappearance’. 

Canada  — Peru  — Argentina,  we’re  all  tied  up  together.  We  have  a stake  in 
each  other’s  lives.  We  are  part  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.  The  farmers  of  Cluff 
Lake,  Saskatchewan  (site  of  a major  nuclear  development  project)  have  much  to 
say  to  the  farmers  of  Huarangal  and  the  malnourished  children  of  Huarangal 
have  much  to  say  to  the  slum  children  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  People  before 
nuclear  reactors,  land  before  nuclear  reactors,  water  before  nuclear  reactors, 
work  and  dignity  before  nuclear  reactors. 

I remember  well  the  reading  we  used  at  Mass  that  day  the  baby  died  in  Huar- 
angal. It  was  from  Isaiah  Chapter  65: 

I shall  rejoice  over  Jerusalem  and  exult  in  my  people.  No  more  will  the 
sound  of  weeping  or  the  sound  of  cries  be  heard  in  her;  in  her  nor  more 
will  be  found  the  infant  living  only  a few  days,  or  the  old  man  not  liv- 
ing to  the  end  of  his  days . . . they  will  be  a race  blessed  by  Yahweh, 
and  their  children  with  them.  • 


Greg  Chisholm 
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OUR  MISSION 

WITH  A DIFFERENCE 


This  year  we  are  again 

We  feel  they  arespe^  'h  meaning  of  Christmas  - a 
message  at  the  heart  f bareness  of  our  human 

by  a young  Canadian  artist. 
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from  the  Editor 


"This  month  we  feature  a glimpse  of  the  Korean  Church  and  a little  of  her  his-  j 
* tory.  We  express  our  thanks  to  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  SFM,  stationed  in  Japan,  who 
travelled  to  Korea  to  prepare  and  work  on  this  issue. 

The  focus  is  principally  on  South  Korea  and  South  Korean  churchmen,  who  i 
speak  to  us  of  the  Church’s  growth  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  As  a minority  | 
and  a foreign  sect,  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  persecution  has  grown  in  fervour  I 
and  strength.  As  a Church  it  now  attempts  to  share  the  ‘Good  News’  with  other  I 
nations  through  her  fledgling  mission  society.  As  Church,  she  attempts  to  bring  R 
gospel  values  to  a government  that,  in  the  face  of  dissent,  has  been  extremely  re-  It 
pressive  the  last  number  of  years.  The  Cardinal  and  Father  Chang  speak  to  the  ij 
issues  of  justice  and  human  rights.  The  dissident  poet  Kim  Chi  Ha  eloquently  ex-  L 
presses  the  sufferings  of  his  people  in  verse  and  by  his  imprisonment. 

The  cost  of  South  Korea’s  economic  miracle  in  terms  of  human  dignity  and  )j 
the  abuse  of  her  labour  force  are  highlighted  in  the  article,  ‘Cheap  Clothing,  at 
Whose  Expense’.  As  well  as  this  cursory  view  of  the  Korean  Church  and  her  role  1 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  write  of  a divided  nation,  r 
To  the  north  is  another  Korea  that  follows  the  ideology  of  Communism.  And  in  j 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  South  Koreans,  while  there  is  the  dream  of  unifying  a k 


divided  nation,  the  cold  reality  of  division,  distrust,  no  diplomatic  relations  and 
the  spectre  of  war  is  ever  present.  • 

Editor:  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM /Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/j 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 
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Statue  of  Father  Andrew  Kim  at  site  of  Korean  Martyrs  Church. 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


It  was  sixty  years  after  the  Church  had 
been  established  in  Korea  that  the  first 
Korean  priest  arrived  on  the  scene.  His 
name  was  Tae-Kon  Kim  and  he  had 
been  named  Andrew  at  his  baptism. 
He  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Macao 
and  he  was  smuggled  into  Korea  where 
he  spent  his  short  five-year  priesthood 
on  the  run.  in  that  time , however ; his 
faith  and  courage  did  much  to  strength- 
en the  young  Church  in  the  face  of  a 
bitter  persecution. 

On  September  16th,  1846,  while  he 
was  in  prison  with  other  Christians 
awaiting  execution,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Korean  Church. 
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In  Korea  the  Catholic  religion  intro- 
I duced  50  or  60  years  ago  has  often 
been  roughly  shaken  by  storms  never- 
theless there  are  still  Christians.  Today, 
the  persecution  is  beginning  again; 
many  of  the  faithful,  including  myself 
are  in  prison  and  many  of  you  are 
threatened.  Being  of  one  heart  with 
you  all,  can  I feel  anything  but  pain  at 
this?  Can  I look  at  this  state  of  things 
without  a feeling  of  affliction?  Never- 
theless is  it  not  written  that  even  the 
number  of  hairs  on  our  head  is  known 


Korean  Martyrs. 


Church  of  Korean  Martyrs  near  Seoul. 
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to  God  and  that  not  one  of  them  falls 
without  his  consent?  . . . 

The  20  Christians  imprisoned  here 
are,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  good 
health;  if  they  should  be  condemned  to 
death  do  not  forget  their  families . . . 

Although  you  are  many,  be  of  one 
heart;  always  remember  charity.  Sup- 
port and  help  one  another  and  await 
the  moment  when  God  will  take  pity 
on  you. 

I send  you  the  tender  kiss  of  peace. 

Andrew  Kim  — priest 


P.S.  — My  death  will  no  doubt  be  felt 
by  you  and  your  souls  will  be  in  an- 
guish; but  before  long  the  Lord  will 
send  you  shepherds  worthier  than  I. 
Do  not  be  sad  but  strive  to  serve  God 
in  all  charity  as  he  deserves  to  be 
served.  Let  us  remain  united  in  chari- 
ty and  after  death  we  shall  be  together 
throughout  eternity.  • 

in  a full  century  of  persecution 
there  were  10,000  martyrs  of  which 
103  have  been  beatified. 


INTERVIEW  WITH 

Stephen 
Cardinal  Kim 
South  Korea 

Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


In  the  current  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  State  in  South  Korea  over 
the  thorny  question  of  human  rights , 
Stephen  Cardinal  Kim,  Archbishop  of 
Seoul  since  1966,  has  been  in  the  eye 
of  the  storm.  He  has  always  spoken 
out  fearlessly  whenever  the  legitimate 
\rights  of  citizens  have  been  challenged. 
\ln  his  recent  address  to  the  people  in 


Myeong  Dong  Cathedral  he  looked  out 
over  the  crowd  and  he  spotted  several 
government  agents  busily  engaging  in 
taking  notes.  He  eyed  them  briefly  and 

then  spoke  for  all  to  hear: 

“I  want  you 

to  quote  me  but  / urge  you  most  sin- 
cerely to  take  down  my  words  carefully 
and  report  them  accurately 
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Cardinal  Stephen  Kim 


Is  the  Catholic  Church  influential  in 
■ South  Korea? 

Yes,  I would  say  that  people  have 
begun  to  look  to  the  Catholic  Church 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties.  Most 
of  our  Catholics  however  are  poor 
people.  They  have  hard  lives  with  very 
few  consolations.  They  have  to  strug- 
gle hard  to  make  a living  and  they  are 
looking  for  something  in  their  lives. 
Many  of  them  are  young  and  they 
have  left  the  security  of  the  country 
village  that  they  knew  for  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  big  city  and  it  has  proven 


for  many  of  them  to  be  a dog-eat-dog 
existence.  Government  pressures  have 
made  people  more  aware  than  at  any 
other  time  that  the  Church  really  does 
care  about  people  and  is  willing  to 
speak  out  even  if  it  costs  something. 
The  Protestant  Churches  have  been 
very  active  in  this  struggle  too  and  in 
fact  many  individuals  were  the  pioneers 
who  risked  it  all  to  speak  out.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  so  many  different 
sects  of  Protestantism  in  this  country 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a united 
voice  on  any  specific  issue. 


One  of  the  missionaries  expelled 
from  South  Korea  gave  a talk  in  Tokyo 
before  returning  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  question  period  he  was  chal- 
lenged by  a newspaper  reporter  who 
had  once  lived  in  a Communist  regime 
in  Eastern  Europe.  He  claimed  that 
protesters  against  President  Park  were 
paving  the  way  for  an  eventual  take- 
over by  Communist  leader  Kim  II  Sung. 
What  are  your  thoughts  about  that? 

That,  of  course,  is  and  will  always 
remain  President  Park’s  strongest  argu- 
ment for  suppressing  certain  freedoms 
for  the  security  of  the  country.  I don’t 
think  anyone  would  question  that 
there  is  a very  real  threat  of  invasion 
from  the  North  and  our  leaders  would 
be  foolish  if  they  ignored  it.  However, 
at  present  in  South  Korea  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  in  government  is 
being  undermined.  People  just  follow 
orders.  They  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  any  influence  to  affect  govern- 
ment decisions.  There  could  very  well 
be  a Communist  cell  group  working 
right  in  our  midst.  But  one  fact  must 
be  kept  in  mind  by  our  leaders.  If  the 
loyalty  of  our  people  towards  govern- 
ment institutions  ever  crumbles  then  it 
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will  be  because  the  people  became 
more  and  more  estranged  and  unin- 
volved in  the  ruling  process  and  then 
the  possibility  of  the  Communist 
forces  moving  in  without  opposition 
would  be  a definite  possibility. 

Has  Government  pressure  hampered 
Church  activities  to  any  great  extent? 

People  are  afraid  to  talk  about  po- 
litical matters.  You  never  know  who 
might  be  listening;  KCIA  agents  are  in 
every  walk  of  life.  They  check  sermons 
on  Sunday  and  the  word  prayer  meet- 
ing has  become  almost  synonymous 
with  subversive  activity  in  the  govern- 
ment lexicon.  Of  course  student  activ- 
ities of  any  kind  are  always  carefully 
scrutinized  because  the  government  is 
under  no  illusions  about  the  potential 
of  students  in  this  country  at  least  to 
overthrow  a government.  The  govern- 
ment is  unlikely  to  interfere  with  any 
Church  sponsored  programs  except 
those  which  are  directed  at  people  be- 
low the  poverty  level  or  the  dissatis- 
fied farmers  who  have  watched  the 
prices  of  farm  products  drop  while 


price  supports  were  given  to  further 
industrialization. 

Are  the  Prayer  Meetings  still  being 
held  in  the  Cathedral? 

Yes,  but  the  civil  disturbance  has 
been  pretty  well  abandoned.  It’s  a 
funny  thing  but  priests  down  in  the 
country  tell  me  that  the  only  way  they 
hear  about  these  meetings  is  when  a 
government  agent  asks  them  if  they 
are  going  up  to  Seoul  for  the  meeting. 


Myeong  Dong  Cathedral, 
Seoul. 


Often  it  is  the  first  time  they  have 
heard  of  it  and  they  will  then  make  an 
effort  to  attend.  Sometimes  more 
subtle  methods  to  dissuade  priests 
from  attending  these  meetings  are  used. 
They  will  be  invited  to  go  fishing  or  to 
go  out  for  a meal  by  a local  govern- 
ment agent  and  it  is  difficult  to  refuse. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  possible 
reunification  of  Korea? 

As  a Korean  citizen  I am  naturally 
most  anxious  that  we  re-unite  peace- 
fully as  one  nation.  But  it  is  unreal  to 
talk  of  reunification  when  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  contact  with  the 
North  except  for  a few  Red  Cross  ex- 
changes over  the  years  since  the  war 
ended  back  in  1953.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  even  speculate  about  how  North 
Koreans  would  feel  about  such  a 
proposal. 


Fr.  John  Chang,  Korea  . . . 
“President  Park  is  careful  to 


avoid  creating  martyrs.” 


Why  do  you  think  Christianity  has 
been  so  successful  in  South  Korea  as 
opposed  to  Japan? 

There  is  a fundamental  belief  in  one 
God  in  Korea.  I have  heard  it  said  that 
the  Japanese  people  could  never  accept 
a religion  that  professed  only  one  God. 
I think  it  is  true  too  that  the  Japanese 
find  it  very  hard  to  accept  anything 
that  they  have  not  made  somehow 
uniquely  Japanese.  Perhaps  the  Korean 
people  are  less  sophisticated  than  the 
Japanese  people.  It  may  be  too  that 
Buddhism,  the  only  other  religion  in 
the  country,  is  not  very  dynamic  and 
we  do  not  have  any  of  those  new  reli- 
gions which  sprang  up  in  Japan  after 
the  war.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  Soka 
Gakkai  could  be  very  successful  in 
Korea  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
a Japanese  invention  and  therefore 
highly  suspect  in  this  country.  • 


I r 
1 c 


Father  John  Ik  Chang  is  a secu- 
lar priest  working  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Seoul,  Korea.  Father 
Chang  is  the  son  of  former  Presi- 
dent John  Chang  who  succeeeded 
Syngman  Rhee  for  a short 
period  after  the  latter  was  over- 
thrown in  a student  inspired 
revolt  of  I960.  Father  Chang  is 
a recognized  scholar  who  speaks 
several  languages  fluently  having 
learned  those  languages  in  the 
respective  countries  while  his 
father  was  employed  in  the 
Korean  foreign  service. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


How  do  you  account  for  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  the  Korean  Church  in 
comparison  to  the  Church  in  Japan? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Korean 
war  had  a lot  to  do  with  it.  People 
were  uprooted  from  their  homes  and 
the  cities  were  devastated.  People  were 
looking  for  something  spiritual  in  their 
lives.  In  some  cases  it  might  even  have 
been  a form  of  escape  from  the  awful 
reality  that  was  all  around  them.  The 
Church  in  Japan  made  its  greatest  gains 
immediately  after  World  War  II.  It’s  a 
long  time  since  World  War  II  . . . near- 
ly thirty-five  years.  I suppose  the 
Japanese  people  have  substituted  the 
new  found  wealth  and  materialism  for 
the  spiritual  value.  If  and  when  our 
nation  achieves  the  prosperity  of  Japan 
then  I have  no  doubt  that  we  will  ex- 
perience something  similar. 

Would  you  say  that  Christianity,  as 


it  is  known  here  in  South  Korea,  is 
perceived  by  the  people  as  a foreign 
religion? 

Yes,  it  is.  Most  of  our  hierarchy  has 
been  trained  in  Rome.  There  has  been 
very  little  effort  made  to  adapt  Korean 
customs  to  the  liturgy.  You  can  see 
from  Church  architecture  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  early  French  missionaries 
is  still  very  much  in  evidence.  But  that 
is  not  necessarily  a bad  thing.  Chris- 
tianity is  only  200  years  old  here  in 
Korea  and  it  takes  hundreds  of  years 
to  develop  local  insights.  It  took  longer 
than  that  in  Europe  to  develop  theo- 
logical principles.  You  will  find  that 
most  people  in  this  country  prefer  the 
European  presentation  of  Christianity. 

Has  there  been  a lot  of  opposition 
to  Government  suppression  of  human 
rights  among  Church  groups  here  in 
South  Korea? 
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“It  is  difficult  for  the  government  to 
criticize  the  ideal  of  sharing  our  goods 
with  each  other.” 


Actually  there  has  been  a lot  more 
talk  about  human  rights  than  any  direct 
action.  Of  course  the  Christian  Church- 
es all  pay  lip  service  to  the  concept  of 
human  freedom  and  a few  people  even 
risk  their  own  personal  freedom  to 
speak  out  about  such  abuses.  However, 
the  vast  majority  of  people  in  the 
Churches  are  too  busy  trying  to  make 
a decent  living  to  be  bothered  about 
political  matters.  The  Churches  how- 
ever are  by  no  means  united  on  this 
question  of  human  rights  and  the  res- 
ponsibility of  risking  a privileged  posi- 
tion to  demonstrate  against  government 
suppression  of  those  same  rights.  In 
fact,  some  Church  leaders  would  even 
suggest  that  such  protesters  against  the 


government  are  nothing  but  trouble- 
makers. 

But  isn’t  it  true  that  Christians  and 
Church  leaders  have  been  put  in  jail  or 
expelled  from  the  country  for  their 
beliefs? 

Several  years  ago,  while  the  news- 
papers in  this  country  were  actively 
criticizing  government  pressures,  the 
meaning  of  deportation  and  imprison- 
ment was  clear.  But  now  all  opposition 
to  the  government  has  been  effectively 
silenced  and  President  Park  is  very 
careful  to  avoid  creating  martyrs.  Those 
who  are  jailed,  including  Bishop  Daniel 
Ri,  are  accused  of  disturbing  the  peace 
or  even  of  misappropriating  funds. 


President  Park  claims  that  the  pro- 
testers are  Marxists  and  that  they  are 
weakening  the  national  fibre.  He  main- 
tains that  the  threat  of  invasion  from 
the  North  is  a very  real  one. 


This  is  notan  easy  problem  to  solve. 
It  is  a very  complex  question.  If  you 
agree  that  pursuing  the  Economic 
Miracle  is  all  important,  as  President 
Park  certainly  does,  then  you  will  feel 
obliged  to  take  certain  steps  to  insure 
that  nothing  interferes  with  the  GNP. 
If  a country  is  going  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  these  days  of  rising  fuel 
costs  somebody  has  to  pay  for  it.  Here 
in  Korea,  labour  is  cheap.  People  at 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  work  in 
sweat  shop  conditions  twelve  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week.  For  ten  years 
all  labour  union  strikes  have  been  pro- 
hibited. South  Korea  is  completely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  investment.  Japan 
is  our  big  customer  and  so  of  course 
we  have  to  create  a climate  that  is  safe 
for  the  Japanese  investor  or  he  will 
take  his  capital  and  go  elsewhere.  This 
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means  that  we  are  presently  importing 
industries  that  are  polluting  our  air, 
water  and  land.  All  this  has  been  done 
without  a thought  for  ecological  bal- 
ance or  the  resulting  quality  of  life  for 
our  people. 

In  the  event  of  an  invasion  from  the 
North  would  the  people  of  the  South 
fight  to  defend  the  country  in  the 
present  political  climate? 

Of  course  we  are  Koreans  first  and 
we  love  our  country  but  sacrificing 
human  rights  for  the  resulting  Eco- 
nomic Miracle  has  created  a gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  Some 
Protestant  missionaries  who  fled  the 
North  and  all  its  repression  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  War  have  begun  to 
question  why  they  fled  Communism 
to  encounter  similar  suppression  of 
human  rights  here  in  the  South  under 
a different  name.  The  one  great  evil 
that  they  saw  in  Communism  at  close 
quarters  was  the  complete  disregard 
of  the  individual  in  favour  of  the  State. 
According  to  those  people,  if  the  same 
situation  exists  in  the  South  then  it 
must  be  condemned  in  the  same  way 
that  you  would  condemn  Communism 
or  what  is  all  the  fuss  about? 

The  Myeong  Dong  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral in  Seoul  has  become  kind  of  a 
symbol  of  the  resistance  movement,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  foreign  press  is  con- 
cerned. Would  you  agree  with  this 
assessment? 

Cardinal  Kim  has  been  a very  out- 
spoken critic  of  government  suppres- 
sion of  human  rights  from  the  very 
beginning.  Protestants  and  Catholics 
and  even  non-believers  gather  there 
for  prayer  meetings.  The  KCIA  are 
also  faithful  frequenters  of  those  prayer 


meetings.  The  Church  is  in  a unique 
position.  It  cannot  really  be  controlled 
by  the  government.  That  is  why  peo- 
ple look  to  the  Church  for  leadership. 
The  Church  is  completely  outside  the 
government  sphere  of  influence.  After 
all,  it  is  very  difficult  to  criticize  the 
ideal  of  sharing  our  goods  with  each 
other  or  of  caring  for  one  another. 
And  so  the  government  is  forced  to 
attack  Marxist  influences  in  the 
Church. 


“I  don’t  think  a foreigner  can  be  effec- 
tive working  in  isolation  from  Korean 
priests.” 


Has  this  strategy  been  successful? 
President  Park  is  a brilliant  man. 
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“We  are  importing  industries  that  are 
polluting  our  air,  water  and  land/’ 


Make  no  mistake  about  that!  Soldiers 
and  other  people,  dependent  on  the 
government  for  their  very  existence, 
are  also  members  of  the  Church.  They 
can  easily  be  influenced  to  go  to  the 
parish  priest  or  the  Bishop  and  plead 
for  a more  tolerant  attitude  towards 
the  government.  This  of  course  serves 
to  drive  an  effective  wedge  between 
otherwise  united  Christians. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  a possi- 
bility for  the  reunification  of  Korea  in 
the  foreseeable  future? 

I think  it  is  inevitable.  We  are  one 
people.  That  is  only  an  imaginary  line 
at  the  38th  parallel  and  it  is  meaning- 
less in  terms  of  people.  Unfortunately 
both  sides  are  engaged  in  an  indoctri- 
nation program  in  the  schools.  Older 
people,  not  connected  with  govern- 
ment, I am  sure  feel  no  animosity 
towards  each  other  because  of  the 


DMZ  line,  but  a whole  generation  has 
grown  up  on  both  sides  of  that  line 
that  has  been  taught  to  hate. 

Is  anything  being  done  at  present 
to  develop  lay  leaders  for  the  Christian 
community  in  South  Korea? 

Actually,  we  have  always  had  lay 
leaders,  from  the  very  beginning.  Our 
catechists  in  the  country  districts  have 
always  been  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  group.  In  fact  some  of  our  lay 
people  are  better  informed  and  have 
more  leadership  qualities  than  our 
priests.  Unfortunately  leaders  are  in 
great  demand  and  they  just  don’t  have 
the  time  to  spend  building  up  the 
Christian  community.  It  may  be  just  as 
well  because  our  traditionally  trained 
clerics  find  it  very  difficult  to  cope 
with  outspoken  lay  people. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  role  of  the 
foreign  missionary  in  the  South  Korean 
Church? 

I think  that  foreign  missionaries  are 
very  necessary  to  bring  their  own  par- 
ticular insights  to  the  Korean  Church. 
However,  I think  that  Koreans  and 
foreigners  should  be  working  together 
at  all  levels.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  case.  I really  don’t  think  that  a 
foreigner  can  be  effective  working  in 
isolation  from  Korean  priests  any  more 
than  I think  a Korean  priest  can  be 
effective  cut  off  from  all  foreign  in- 
fluence. Presumably  the  Korean  priest 
knows  his  own  people  better  than  the 
foreign  priest,  but  not  necessarily. 

What  kind  of  training  are  you  giving 
future  priests  in  the  seminary? 

The  training  is  quite  traditional.  Of 
course  all  seminarians  must  put  in  their 
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three  years  of  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice and  so  they  are  not  exactly  hot- 
house products  when  they  come  out 
of  the  seminary.  We  are  presently  try- 
ing to  expose  our  seminarians  to  as 
many  different  situations  as  possible. 
We  have  no  problem  with  numbers. 
More  young  men  apply  than  we  could 
possibly  accommodate  and  so  we  can 
afford  to  be  discriminating  in  favour 
| of  quality. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  training 

1 

1 


of  foreign  missionaries  who  come  here 
to  assist  the  Korean  Church? 

I have  noticed  a big  difference  be- 
tween the  Jesuit  Scholastics  who  come 
to  Korea  to  study  with  our  students 
and  those  who  come  already  formed. 
The  Scholastics  are  far  more  likely  to 
understand  the  Korean  mentality.  I 
think  that  Koreans  and  foreigners 
should  work  together  by  design  rather 
than  by  accident.  They  should  be  put 
together  as  soon  as  possible.  • 


There  is  a sign  on  one  of  the  modern  skyscrapers  in  Seoul  which  indicates  just 
how  much  foreign  capital  is  invested  in  South  Korea. 
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Symbol  of  artificial  division  between 
North  and  South  Korea 


Kim  Chi  Ha,  prominent  Korean  poet, 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in 
June  of  1976,  for  his  stand  against 
the  government.  Recently  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  20  years. 

On  South  Korean  Politics 

I’m  always  feeling  pity,  deep  pity,  for 
the  government.  But  because  the  reali- 
ty is  one  suppressing  basic  civil  rights 
and  basic  democracy,  I cannot  help 
crying  out  against  the  government.  Of 
course  I know  that  this  country  is  very 
underdeveloped,  and  that  in  the  cold 


EXCERPTS  FROM 
CONVERSATIONS 
WITH 

liilll 

Chi  Ha 

(1972) 

war  climate  there  is  yet  a very  delicate 
and  difficult  problem  here.  I know.  I 
can  understand  that  deep  in  my  heart. 

I can  also  understand  how  difficult 
this  government’s  role  is.  But  I think 
that  when  one  cannot  manage  power, 
one  must  give  it  up. 

On  His  Friends 

You  know,  I’m  not  the  only  one. 
More  than  I have  done  this.  One  hun- 
dred seventy  of  my  friends  were  tor- 
tured in  March.  But  that’s  not  new. 
They  tortured  them  this  year  and  two 
years  ago  and  five  years  ago.  It’s  a part 
of  life  for  those  around  me.  Sunday  is 
my  confirmation  day  and  I must  for- 
give them  (the  government  and  KCIA), 
but  I can’t.  Even  after  I’m  dead  I’ll  not 
be  able  to  forgive  them.  I want  to,  but 
I can’t. 

On  Kim  Chi  Ha 

My  problem  is  nothing.  I’m  not  a 
Solzhenitsyn,  you  know.  I’m  Kim  Chi 
Ha.  Not  a tragic  figure.  A comic,  like 
these  bad  teeth  of  mine.  I feel  happy 
in  any  situation.  But  the  chance  to|% 
write  freely,  that’s  what  I hope  for  I Lj, 
now.  The  chance  to  write  freely.  • by 
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Blue  Suit 


Kim  Chi  Ha 


Wish  I were  a bird, 

Water,  or  else  wind. 

Imprisoning  the  thin  naked  body,  this  suit  of 
Blue!  Wish  the  blue  were  the  sea. 

Could  the  sea  gleam  even  in  my  brief  dream. 

Sticking  in  my  heart,  bleeding  painfully, 

And  then  clotting  into  the  square  scarlet  mark  . . . 
But  for  it— 

But  for  it 

I might  not  refuse  death; 

Even  a destiny  scattered  in  ashes  would  not  matter. 

In  eyes  anxiously  awaiting  dawn 
On  such  a dark  night, 

In  the  clear  tears  overflowing, 

Could  the  crystal  morning-glory  dazzle  just  once, 
Could  the  sun’s  rays  shine. 


Vivid  blue  sky  opening 

Through  the  dark  clouds  in  nightly  dreams  . . . 
Could  I stand  in  spilling  sunrays  a moment. 
Willingly  would  I die  imprisoned  in  the  blue  suit; 
t Were  it  real, 

I r Were  it  now, 

For  ever  and  ever 
Willingly  would  I die. 

i 

I 


to]  The  inmates  of  South  Korea’s  prisons  wear  blue  uniforms.  Prisoners  accused  or 
foil  convicted  of  violations  of  the  Anti-Communist  Law  wear  in  addition  a red-plastic 
" badge  about  three  centimeters  square  pinned  over  the  left  breast. 
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CHEAP 

LOtIHING 


at  whose 


Canada-Asia  Working  Group 


\A/e  buy  Korean-made  shirts,  dresses 
v vand  pants  because  they  are  cheap 
— so  much  cheaper  than  Canadian- 
made  clothing  that  more  and  more  of 
our  clothing  is  being  imported  from 
Pacific  Rim  countries  like  South  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  The  jobs  of 
workers  in  the  Canadian  clothing  in- 
dustry are  being  threatened  by  these 
imports  and  the  unions  representing 
these  workers  are  demanding  govern- 
ment action  to  curb  imports  and  pro- 
tect their  jobs. 

Why  are  Korean  Shirts  so  Cheap? 

The  major  cost  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  is  labour.  The  wages  of 
South  Korean  clothing  workers  are  ex- 
ceptionally low,  even  when  compared 
to  other  ‘low-wage’  countries.  These 
workers  receive  about  38  cents  an 
hour.  This  is  less  than  one-tenth  of 
what  workers  in  the  Canadian  apparel 
industry  receive,  even  though  they  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  manufacturing 
wage  scale  in  Canada.  In  South  Korea, 
the  wages  in  the  clothing  sector  sel- 


• South  Korea  is  booming  but . . . 


dom  top  $40  a month,  well  short  of 
the  $142  established  by  the  govern- 
ment’s own  Economic  Planning  Board 
as  the  minimum  required  for  an  aver- 
age family.  According  to  U.S.  Senator 
George  McGovern,  “In  1975  only  13 
per  cent  of  the  Korean  work  force  was 
making  enough  to  meet  what  the 
government  itself  set  as  a minimum  ur- 
ban standard  of  living,  and  54  per  cent 
of  the  workers  were  making  less  than 
half  that  much.’’ 

In  the  Korean  clothing  industry  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  people  to  put  in 
twelve  or  sixteen  hour  days.  One 
group  of  workers  at  the  Pangrim  Tex- 
tile Company,  which  exports  to  all 
major  Western  countries  recently  com- 
plained that  they  had  to  take  drugs  in 
order  to  stay  awake  at  their  machines. 
Those  who  fell  asleep  were  liable  to 
be  beaten  or  reprimanded.  Asa  result, 
many  of  them  have  become  addicted 
to  stimulants.  Most  employees  are 
women.  They  work  a seven-day  week 
and  are  often  required  to  work  on 
public  holidays.  Many  companies  force 
workers  to  arrive  30  to  45  minutes 
early  and  let  them  off  30  to  45  min- 
utes late,  thus  extracting  up  to  an  hour 
and  a half  of  unpaid  labour. 
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In  a recent  public  appeal  the  women 
of  Pangrim  declared,  “Animals  have  a 
rest  time.  Why  must  we  work  harder 
than  animals?” 

South  Korean  clothing  workers  suf- 
fer working  conditions  which  are  as 
bad  as  their  wages.  Half  of  the  clothing 
is  produced  in  the  Peace  Market  area 
of  Seoul,  the  nation’s  capital.  The 
Market  is  a honeycomb  of  sweatshops 
where  thousands  of  people,  many  of 
them  young  teenage  women,  work  in 
rooms  with  5-foot  high  ceilings.  In 
those  shops,  dirt  and  disease  abound. 
The  desperate  plight  of  the  Peace  Mar- 
ket workers  became  widely  known  a 
few  years  ago  when  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, Chun  Tae  II,  burned  himself  to 
death  to  protest  the  appalling  condi- 
tions. In  his  hand  he  clutched  a copy 
of  South  Korea’s  labour  laws. 

This  one  worker’s  dramatic  sacrifice 
exposed  the  fact  that,  though  basic 
trade  union  rights  are  guaranteed  by 
law,  they  are  completely  ignored  in 
practice.  Strikes  are  banned  and  bar- 
gaining is  closely  regulated  by  the 
government  under  the  Internal  Secur- 
ity Act.  The  only  legal  union  in  the 
country  is  the  Federation  of  Korean 
Trade  Unions,  a body  which  is  con- 
trolled at  all  levels  by  the  ever  watch- 
ful Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(KCIA).  The  head  of  this  federation  is 
a known  KCIA  man. 

When  workers  have  attempted  to 
protest  their  exploitation  and  have 
struggled  for  their  basic  rights,  they 
have  been  violently  suppressed.  The 
KCIA  and  the  police  have  arrested  and 
beaten  workers  attempting  to  organize 
their  own  unions  in  the  Peace  Market. 
Recently,  women  at  the  Don-1 1 Textile 
Company  were  attacked  by  company 
goons  and  arrested  by  the  police  for 


electing  a union  leadership  which 
would  represent  their  interests. 

South  Korea’s  Economic  Miracle 

Cheap  labour  and  the  promotion  of 
exports  — often  at  the  expense  of 
meeting  domestic  needs  — are  the  cor- 
nerstones upon  which  the  South 
Korean  government  has  constructed  its 
much-heralded  “economic  miracle.” 
The  cheap  labour  attracts  foreign  in- 
vestors. It  ensures  high  profits.  And 
cheap  labour  is  crucial  to  the  com- 
petitiveness of  South  Korean  products 
in  the  world  market.  In  fact,  South 
Korea,  along  with  Colombia,  enjoys 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the 
lowest  average  compensation  for  ap- 
parel production  workers  in  the  world. 

Given  their  low  wages,  Korean  wor- 
kers can  barely  afford  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life.  They  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  goods  they  produce. 
So  the  companies  and  government 
have  looked  to  overseas  markets  to  sell 
their  goods.  They  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  the  venture  and  South 
Korea’s  Gross  National  Product  has 
grown  dramatically  — proof  of  an 
economic  miracle.  But  this  export- 
oriented  economy  has  also  increased 
South  Korea’s  trade  dependence  from 
29  per  cent  of  GNP  in  1960  to  72  per 
cent  in  1974.  To  sustain  this  type  of 
economic  development,  the  govern- 
ment has  a major  stake  in  keeping  the 
wages  of  industrial  workers  low.  So 
the  economic  miracle  has  been 
achieved  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

A sewing  machine  operator  in 
Seoul’s  Peace  Market  summed  up  the 
situation  clearly: 

“Why  do  we  have  to  export?  Is  it 
not  supposed  to  be  to  improve  people’s 
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living?  Why  then  do  we 
to  increase  exports,  while  our  blood 
sucked  and  our  bones  drained?  That’s 
the  rationality  of  lowering  wages  in 
order  to  improve  our  living!  For  whom 
do  we  have  to  export  more?  If  export 
brings  in  more  foreign  exchange,  how 
is  it  used?  Who  uses  it?” 

The  wealth  generated  by  South 
Korea’s  export-orientated  economy  is 
expropriated  by  the  firms  which  dom- 
inate the  country  (many  of  which  are 
Japanese  and  American)  and  by  a 
small  class  of  businessmen  and  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  represented  by  the 
government  of  President  Park  Chung 
Hee.  Park  has  attempted  to  crush  any 
opposition  to  his  rule  by  banning  any 
“denial,  opposition  or  defamation”  of 
his  Yushin  Constitution.  The  student 
movement,  historically  a vital  force 
for  political  change  in  the  country,  has 
been  suppressed  in  a most  brutal  man- 
ner. The  presentation  of  ‘false  fact’  (as 
defined  by  the  state)  is  forbidden.  All 
citizens  must  register  themselves  under 
the  National  Security  Act  and  provide 
fingerprints  and  personal  data  for  the 
regime’s  computers. 

The  KCIA  lies  at  the  core  of  the 
state’s  massive  security  apparatus.  The 
KCIA  operates  an  extensive  spy  net- 
work which  extends  well  beyond  the 
surveillance  of  the  lives  of  people  in 
South  Korea.  The  Agency  is  well 
known  for  its  activities  in  Japan,  the 
Middle  East,  Europe,  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recently,  a vice-consul  at 
South  Korea’s  consulate-general  in 
Toronto  defected  and  exposed  the 
alleged  use  by  the  KCIA  of  blackmail, 
harassment  and  other  disruptive  activi- 
ties in  the  local  Korean  community.  In 
the  U.S.,  Congressional  investigations 
revealed  a concerted  KCIA  effort  to 


The  Economic  Miracle  is  wonderful 
but  what  does  it  mean  to  the  people. 


silence  opposition  to  Park,  bribe  con- 
gressmen and  establish  pro-government 
front  groups.  But  it  is  at  home  where  a 
network  of  tens  of  thousands  of  KCIA 
agents  is  most  acutely  felt. 

The  intimidation,  imprisonment 
and  torture  carried  out  by  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Korea  is  cloaked  in  the 
familiar  guise  of  anti-communism. 
Many  of  these  imprisoned  are  anti- 
communist Christians.  The  defense 
against  the  alleged  communist  threat 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  much- 
touted  economic  miracle  in  providing 
an  ideological  justification  for  this 
trampling  of  democratic  freedoms.  • 
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Jiggles 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


The  A-frame  is  still  there  but  the 
filial  devotion  may  be  fading. 


It  was  a Greek  who  said:  “Give  me  a 
lever  and  I will  move  the  world.” 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true  but  any- 
one who  has  ever  watched  the  men  in 
Korea  waiting  around  for  a load  to 
carry  on  their  jiggies  (A-Frames) 
strapped  to  their  backs  would  not 
doubt  for  a moment  that  the  Greek 
may  succeed  in  lifting  the  world  but  it 
will  be  a Korean  that  will  carry  it. 
Bricks,  cement  bags,  lumber,  iron  bars 
. . . you  name  it  ...  if  it  fits  on  an  A- 
Frame  the  Korean  will  not  only  carry 
it  but  he  will  actually  run  with  it. 

Speaking  of  A-frames,  there  is  a 
statue  of  a young  boy  walking  along 
with  a load  of  lumber  strapped  to  his 
back  while  he  studies  his  lessons  for 
school  the  next  day.  I thought  the 
young  boy  might  have  been  a folk 
hero  of  Korea  but  apparently  he  mere- 
ly represents  filial  devotion  to  parents, 
which  was  the  law  in  both  Japan  and 
Korea  before  World  War  II.  It  has  sur- 
vived in  Korea  but  Japan  smashed  all 
these  statues  to  repudiate  ancestor 
worship  after  the  War.  • 
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1 

LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 
AS  A 

BASIC  RIGHT 

from  Interflow,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  3 and  4 

(publication  of  International  Movement  of 
Catholic  students,  Asian  Secretariat) 


(The  following  are  excerpts  from  a ser- 
mon delivered  by  Cardinal  Kim  on 
March  20) 

| he  question  that  must  be  asked  is 

1 not  “What  are  the  Catholic  Young 
Christian  Workers  and  the  Urban- 
Industrial  Mission  really  aiming  at?” 
but  rather  “What  is  the  aim  of  those 
who  charge  that  Catholic  Young  Chris- 
j tian  Workers  and  the  Urban-Industrial 
Mission  are  pro-Communist?”  If  by 
chance  there  is  power  and  organization 
behind  such  behavior  then  we  have  to 
ask  what  is  the  true  character  of  that 
power  and  that  authority.  We  have  to 
ask  what  the  purpose  is  in  wasting  so 
much  money  and  effort.  We  have  to 
ask  what  the  resulting  fostering  of 
division  and  mistrust  among  the  work- 
ing class  means.  We  have  to  ask  what 
the  resulting  damage  to  the  unity  of 
the  citizenry  is. 


I don’t  know  who  these  people  are 
who  circulate  this  kind  of  false  propa- 
ganda and  call  Young  Christian  Work- 
ers and  Urban-Industrial  Mission  pro- 
Communist,  even  though  they  know 
that  they  are  Church  organizations. 
Does  not  seeing  things  that  way  also 
lead  to  leveling  similar  charges  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Korean 
National  Council  of  Churches,  in 
whose  bosom  these  organizations  rest? 
Such  charges  induce  mistrust  between 
society  and  religion,  the  result  of 
which  can  only  be  mistrust  and  divi- 
sion in  society.  Is  this  not  a truly  fear- 
ful plot  to  suppress  religion? 

Up  to  now  I have  been  unsure 
about  whether  or  not  freedom  of  reli- 
gion in  the  full  sense  exists  in  this  land, 
but  now  I cannot  but  question  my 
vacillation  on  this  point . . . 

Even  if  under  (our  economic)  sys- 
tem exports  grow  and  a lot  of  money 


I 
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is  made,  and  even  if  the  benefits  of  the 
riches  are  evenly  distributed  to  the 
workers,  nevertheless,  if  that  economic 
structure,  function,  and  environment 
damages  human  dignity,  and  if  man  is 
made  a tool  of  production  or  even  a 
slave,  that  system  is  inhuman  and 
unjust . . . 

As  for  the  Ministry  of  Labor  Affairs 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Textile  Workers  Union,  how  is  it  that 
in  the  face  of  such  treatment  of  work- 
ers they  have  nothing  to  say?  On  the 
contrary,  how  is  it  that  only  those 
workers  who  appealed  to  them  at  the 
Labor  Day  Rally  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  subject  to 
violence  and  called  “reds,”  how  is  it 
that  only  these  workers  are  punished 
for  disturbing  order?  Is  the  law  of  the 
land  for  the  punishment  of  the  weak? 
When  we  see  not  only  these  girls’ 
appeal  but  the  whole  incident  we  can- 
not but  suspect  the  enormous  power 
that  stands  behind  the  whole  thing  . . . 

Labor  union  organization  is  a basic 
human  right.  If  it  is  a basic  human 
right  then  it  is  a right  given  by  God. 
The  Church  not  only  recognizes  the 
importance  of  labor  unions  but  recom- 
mends them  and  clearly  states  her  sup- 
port of  the  workers’  right  to  strike 
when  no  other  means  can  be  found  to 
attain  their  rights  ..  . 

Therefore,  in  Korea,  what  have  the 
JOC  (Young  Christian  Workers)  and 
the  UIM  (Urban-Industrial  Mission) 
been  doing  — working  from  this  same 
spirit  — and  what  are  they  doing  now 
that  makes  the  authorities  and  the  top 
labor  union  leaders  not  only  see  them 
as  dangerous,  but,  with  the  protection 
of  power,  even  see  them  as  outside 
forces  under  the  guise  of  religion  and 
even  “reds”?  The  JOC  and  the  UIM 


have  acted  within  the  scope  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  Even  the 
reality  of  the  extreme  restrictions  put 
on  the  labor  sector  today,  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  JOC  or  the  UIM  can- 
not present  the  Church’s  teaching  on 
the  basic  right  of  workers  to  assert 
their  rights.  This  is  especially  so  these 
days.  What  these  groups  do  best  is 
awareness-building  education  for 
workers,  the  kind  of  education  that 
says  “workers  are  people,”  the  kind 
of  awareness-building  education  that 
sees  people  who  have  the  social  posi- 
tion of  workers  as  having  the  same 
rights  as  other  citizens  and  the  same 
duty  to  perfect  their  humanity. 

What  workers  are  asserting  in  to- 
day’s reality,  when  they  are  ill-treated, 
is  their  right  to  life.  The  assertion  of 
one’s  right  to  life  is  the  most  basic 
right  of  man,  the  foundation  of  all 
others.  In  this  way,  most  of  what  they 
are  able  to  support  is  a sense  of  “we 
too  live  as  humans,”  “We  must  receive 
at  least  a living  wage,”  “to  achieve  this 
we  wish  to  safeguard  our  joint  action.” 
They  cannotobtain  all  the  rights  taught 
by  the  Church.  What  kind  of  people 
are  the  ones  who  call  them  Com- 
munists? What  power  stands  behind 
them?  What  is  their  true  character? 
How  could  the  government  authorities 
know  and  yet  not  only  stand  aloof  but 
actually  give  the  impression  of  encour- 
aging this  foul  power?  As  I see  it,  the 
result  of  calling  the  JOC  and  the  UIM 
pro-Communist  is  help  for  the  Com- 
munists. Because  this  kind  of  speech 
and  behavior  is  a lie,  it  is  violence;  and 
this  kind  of  violence  can  only  result  in 
division  and  mistrust  among  workers. 
We  condemn  this  sort  of  division  be- 
cause no  one,  neither  us  nor  those  who 
would  split  us,  gain  anything.  • 
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Admiral  Yi  Siiiishin 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


|t  seems  to  me  that  the  relation  between  Japan  and  Korea  can  best  be  expressed 
'by  taking  a brief  look  at  the  story  behind  a huge  bronze  statue  of  Admiral  Yi 
Sunshin  which  towers  over  the  main  street  of  Seoul.  Admiral  Yi,  according  to 
Korean  history,  is  one  of  the  great  National  heroes  because  it  was  he  and  his 
metal  plated  boats  (turtle  boats)  that  defeated  the  famous  Japanese  Warlord, 
Hideyoshi,  in  the  17th  Century  as  he  attempted  to  invade  Korea.  Japanese  his- 
tory commenting  on  the  same  event  states  that  Hideyoshi  called  off  the  invasion 
of  Korea  and  makes  no  mention  of  Admiral  Yi  at  all.  • 


Admiral  Yi  — 
Japan  and  Korea 
have  different 
stories. 


First  Korean  priest  — Fr.  Andrew  Kim. 


The 
Spirit 
of 


76 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 


In  1776,  about  the  time  the  American 
Colonies  had  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent of  England,  a small  trade 
mission  from  the  Kingdom  of  Korea 
crossed  the  frozen  Yalu  River  into 
China.  While  those  Koreans  were  in 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  a few  of  their 
number  heard  some  talk  about  a new 
religion  and  they  came  across  some 
writings  of  an  Italian  Jesuit,  Matteo 
Ricci,  which  explained  the  new  reli- 
gion further.  Impressed  by  the  new 
doctrine  they  committed  some  of  it  to 


memory  and  returned  to  their  own 
country.  It  was  not  to  be  a passing 
thing.  In  a very  short  time  those  native 
born  “missionaries”  had  convinced 
others  of  the  value  of  the  Christian 
message.  The  next  step  was  to  send  a 
delegation  to  China  to  spread  the  news. 
After  a time  they  chose  a suitable 
leader  and  he  became  their  priest.  Per- 
haps unique  in  the  often  baffling  his- 
tory of  the  Church  the  Christian  mes- 
sage was  not  introduced  into  Korea 
from  the  outside  but  was  actually  im- 
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ported  by  the  Koreans  themselves. 
Remarkably  enough  there  was  no 
schism  when  it  was  explained  that  or- 
dinations to  the  priesthood  could  only 
be  performed  by  bishops  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession.  When  the  first  Chin- 
ese priest  entered  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
in  1794  there  were  4000  baptized 
Catholics  awaiting  instruction  . . . 

After  nearly  a full  century  of  per- 
secution the  progress  of  the  Church 
was  slow  but  steady.  It  was  after  the 
Korean  war  in  1953  however  that  the 
Church  really  began  to  take  root  in  the 
spirit  of  76.  At  that  time  Christian 
Churches  were  on  the  scene  to  help 
people  recover  from  one  of  the  most 
savage  conflicts  in  human  history,  it 
was  not  a case  of  curious  individuals 
embracing  Christianity  but  of  entire 
families  and  even  on  occasion  whole 
villages.  For  the  first  time  there  was 
freedom  of  religion  and  rootless  peo- 
ple were  looking  for  something  to  fill 
the  emptiness  in  their  lives.  Large 


groups  of  catechumens  studied  to- 
gether and  in  the  process  became  a 
close  knit  community  of  believers. 
Vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  reli- 
gious life  flourished. 

Even  today  that  dynamic  quality  is 
still  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
Korean  Church.  Probably  nowhere  else 
outside  of  Communist  countries  has 
the  faith  of  a people  been  so  tempered 
by  persecution  and  oppression.  And 
those  enigmatic  words  of  Our  Lord, 
“Unless  the  seed  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die  it  cannot  bear  fruit,”  have  real 
meaning  for  Christians  in  Korea.  The 
faith  has  survived  the  zenophobic 
purges  of  the  Yi  dynasty  and  its  rigid- 
ly enforced  closed  society.  And  the 
political  pressure  of  an  autocratic 
government  in  South  Korea  and  the 
ever  present  fear  of  an  invasion  from 
the  North  far  from  slowing  down  the 
growth  of  Christianity  has  only  served 
to  bolster  it  up  and  strengthen  it. 

While  vocations  to  the  priesthood 
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to  more  fully  comprehend  the  Chris- 
tian message. 

Now  retired  Bishop  Choi  has  turned 
his  Foreign  Mission  Society  dream 
over  to  a young  Columban  missionary, 
Father  Charley  Lintz  and  a native  born 
Salesian  priest,  Ignatius  Kim  who  will 
hopefully  bring  it  to  completion.  Al- 
though the  fledgling  Society  has  only 
been  in  existence  for  a year  or  so  there 
are  already  twenty  students.  Eight  of 
them  are  now  serving  their  compulsory 
army  service,  four  of  them  have  been 
farmed  out  to  other  seminaries 
throughout  the  country  to  bring  up 
their  academic  qualifications  and  there 
are  presently  eight  young  men  living 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Franciscan 
Seminary  in  Seoul  and  they  attend 
classes  at  the  regular  diocesan  semi- 
nary, which  is  affiliated  with  Seoul 
University. 

We  talked  to  Father  Chuck  Lintz, 
an  American  Columban  Father  who 
has  been  working  in  Korea  for  about 
seven  years  and  his  team-mate,  Father 
Ignatius  Kim  about  the  new  Korean 

Fr.  Ignatius  Kim. 


Bishop  John  Choi  — his  dream , to  in- 
ternationalize the  Korean  Church. 


and  religious  life  are  falling  off  in  most 
countries,  the  seminaries  and  houses  of 
religious  formation  in  Korea  are  filled 
to  capacity. 

In  the  Spirit  of  ’76  the  Korean 
Church  has  undertaken  a brave  new 
experiment.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  first  Korean  “missionaries” 
Bishop  John  Choi  of  Pusan  diocese 
founded  a Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Educated  in  France  and  Germany, 
Bishop  Choi  became  convinced  at  an 
early  age  that  the  strength  of  the 
Church  lay  in  its  being  truly  inter- 
national. There  was  so  much  to  be 
gained  from  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
insights  of  people  from  other  lands 
blending  in  a marvelous  way  with  the 
Korean  spiritual  and  cultural  insights 
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Foreign  Mission  Society.  Both  priests 
were  very  optimistic  about  the  future 
possibilities  but  they  had  a few  reser- 
vations about  how  much  unanimity 
there  is  about  the  proposed  new  mis- 
sion sending  organization  among  the 
Korean  clergy. 

Father  Lintz:  I think  a lot  of  priests 
are  taking  a wait  and  see  attitude. 
After  all  it’s  a new  idea  and  there  are 
still  plenty  of  hurdles  along  the  way.  A 
big  part  of  our  job  is  to  sell  the  idea. 
We  ve  started  knocking  on  doors  down 
in  the  countryside.  We  want  every- 
body concerned  to  understand  at  least 
partly  the  basic  aims  of  this  mission 
sending  group. 

What  are  some  of  those  aims? 

Father  Lintz:  Our  first  priest  will 
not  be  ordained  for  two  more  years. 
We  are  hoping  that  in  the  meantime 
there  will  be  further  changes  in  the 
international  scene.  We  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  apparent 
changes  in  the  Republic  of  China.  As 
you  know,  the  Jesuits  have  been  in- 
vited to  return  to  China  and  set  up  a 
university.  Flere  in  Korea  there  are  at 
least  future  possibilities  for  preliminary 
talks  which  might  lead  to  reunification 
of  North  and  South  Korea. 

Father  Kim:  We  feel  that  our  first 
missionaries  should  be  sent  to  North 
Korea  or  to  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China.  In  the  event  that  neither  of 
those  mission  situations  opens  up  we 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  other 
areas. 

Father  Lintz:  Bishop  Choi’s  idea 
was  not  merely  to  send  out  mission- 
aries to  other  countries  but  to  open  up 
Korea  to  other  lands  and  other  cul- 
tures. His  dream  is  to  internationalize 
the  Church.  Hopefully,  some  day  there 
will  be  Africans,  Latin  Americans, 


Chinese,  Japanese  and  Filipinos  work- 
ing side  by  side  in  this  country.  And 
our  people  will  be  bringing  the  Korean 
dimension  to  other  Churches  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  that  working  in  North 
Korea  will  be  almost  impossible,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Father  Kim:  Our  first  Korean  priest, 
Father  Kim,  was  martyred  after  only 
five  years.  He  was  a hunted  man  and 
he  spent  his  priestly  life  on  the  run. 
But  if  there  is  a Catholic  Church  in 
Korea  today  it  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  faith  and  dedication. 
All  that  happened  only  200  years  ago 
and  his  spirit  still  lives  in  Korean 
Catholics  today. 

It  may  not  be  the  shot  that  was 
heard  around  the  world  but  the  endur- 
ing spirit  of  1776  in  the  South  Korean 
Church  is  a sign  of  hope  and  proof  of 
Our  Lord’s  guarantee  that  though  the 
Church  seems  to  wither  and  die  in  one 
place  it  will  surely  rise  up  with  re- 
newed vigour  in  another  region.  Today 
that  region  seems  to  be  South  Korea.  • 


Fr.  Charles  Linz. 
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Fr:  Art  MacKinnon  S.F.M. 

Murdered  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1 965  while  defending  the 
Human  Rights  of  young  prisoners. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
has  opportunities  for  priests,  and  qualified  men, 
women  and  married  couples  for  mission  service 
in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 

Name 

Address City 

Age Education 

Mail  to:  Formation-Education  Department 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 


I 


* Father  Ernst  Siebertz,  O.S.B.,  of 
Waegwan,  S.  Korea,  is  a Benedictine. 

He  was  born  in  a small  town  in 
Bavaria  in  1907.  He’s  been  working 
in  Korea  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Re- 
tired, he  is  now  a chaplain  of  the 
hospital  run  by  the  Benedictine 
Sisters  in  Waegwan. 

*1 

Remember 

During  the  Korean  War  we  were  under  very  close  surveillance  by  the  Russians. 

There  was  one  army  officer  who  used  to  stand  at  the  back  of  my  church  and 
take  notes  of  my  sermons  and  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  people.  At  first  he 
seemed  to  have  great  contempt  for  me  and  for  all  that  I stood  for.  However,  as 
the  weeks  faded  into  months,  I think  his  spying  job  was  beginning  to  get  him 
down. 

He  started  dropping  in  for  short  visits  in  the  evening.  He  asked  all  kinds  of 
questions  and  he  seemed  so  genuinely  interested  in  my  answers  that  I soon  for- 
got that  he  was  reporting  on  my  words  and  attitudes.  Because  in  those  last  days 
I don’t  think  he  was  reporting.  He  was  living  with  one  of  the  Korean  girls  in  the 
parish  and  her  mother  had  come  to  me  to  see  what  I could  do  about  getting  the 
army  officer  to  leave  her  alone. 

When  I mentioned  the  subject  to  him  he  told  me  that  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness and  that  I was  to  remember  at  all  times  that  the  Russians  were  in  command. 
I kept  after  him  and  he  kept  putting  me  off.  One  day  he  came  in  to  see  me. 
“Well  Father,”  he  said  with  a smile,  “you’ll  be  happy  to  know  that  I have  sent 
that  girl  back  to  her  parents.  We  are  moving  out  very  soon !”  In  a moment  of  en- 
thusiasm he  took  out  a piece  of  paper  and  he  scribbled  something  on  it.  “We 
should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  Father.  I will  give  you  my  address.”  And 
then  he  looked  at  me  again  and  his  expression  was  very  sad  as  he  tore  the  paper 
to  pieces  and  put  the  pieces  in  his  tunic.  “No.  It  would  never  work.  I’m  sorry, 
Father.”  And  he  walked  out  of  the  house  and  I never  saw  him  again.  • 

Don  Boyle,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  ‘The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD„  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


from  the  Editor 

The  Tragedy  Continues.  . . 

Cor  the  last  37  years  the  Scarboro  Fathers  have  worked  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
* lie.  During  these  years  they  have  been  involved  in  development  projects,  educa- 
tion, health  ventures  and  co-operatives  as  well  as  pastoral  work  in  the  towns  and 
outlying  areas  of  the  country.  For  the  greater  part  of  these  years  the  political  scene 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  a tragic  one  - the  tyrannical  years  of  the  dic- 
tatorial regime  of  Trujillo,  a bloody  civil  war  and  intervention  by  U.S.  Marines,  a 
semi-democratic  government  that  failed  the  aspirations  of  Dominicans.  This  week 
as  we  go  to  press  (Sept.  5)  the  Dominican  Republic  was  visited  by  Hurricane 
David;  and  yet  another  great  tragedy  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Dominican  peo- 
ples — 165,000  homeless,  crops  and  farmland  destroyed,  towns  razed  from  the 
map  and  the  impending  spectre  of  hunger  and  disease.  And  the  worst  to  fare  in 
this  tragedy  are  God’s  dispossessed,  the  poor,  the  illiterate.  In  the  southeast 
Caribbean  the  small  island  of  Dominica  was  equally  despoiled. 

As  we  here  at  home  battle  with  our  problems  of  inflation,  high  food  costs  and 
exorbitant  gasoline  prices,  my  thoughts  center  on  our  reaction  as  Christians  to 
such  world  tragedies.  Television  has  so  immunized  us  to  the  horrors  of  blood  and 
death,  suffering  and  oppression.  St.  Matthew  in  his  general  judgement  scene  in 
Chapter  25  speaks  to  our  recognition  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  our  world  of 
today: 

“I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food;  I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink, 

I was  homeless  and  you  took  me  in.  — Now  I tell  you  this: 

When  you  did  these  things  for  the  most  neglected  of  my  brothers,  you  did 
them  for  me.” 

Bishop  Francisco  Claver  in  his  article  People  Power  writes  to  our  perennial 
question  — “Lord,  when  did  we  see  you,  hungry.  . .thirsty?”  And  another  Bishop 
responds: 

“Do  you  want  to  honor  Christ’s  body?  Then  do  not  scorn  him  in  his  naked- 
ness, nor  honor  him  here  in  the  church  with  silken  garments  while  neglecting 
him  outside  where  he  is  cold  and  naked.  . .Do  not,  therefore,  adorn  the  church 
and  ignore  your  afflicted  brother,  for  he  is  the  most  precious  temple  of  all.” 

And  his  name  was  St.  John  Chrysostom.* 


Editor:  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl / 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 

On  the  Cover:  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  highest  capital  in  the  world. 

Photo  credit:  Vivant  Univers. 
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POWER 


Bishop  Francisco  Claver,  S.J. 


Bishop  Francisco  Claver,  S.J.  of  Min- 
danao, Southern  Philippines,  is  a 
member  of  the  Bon  toe  mountain  peo- 
ple. As  a bishop  he  has  been  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  Marcos  Govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines.  In  June  he 
conducted  a study  week  at  Scarboro 
Missions  mission  centre  and  preached 
the  annua!  retreat  at  Scarboro. 


Dishop  Claver,  as  a bishop  in  a third 
""world  country,  the  Philippines,  what 
do  you  see  as  the  main  priorities  of  the 
Church  in  the  world  today? 


The  problem  of  the  Church  today  is 
one  of  credibility,  and  this  is  especially 
clear  to  us,  in  the  Third  World.  And  by 
credibility  it  seems  for  too  long  we 
have  been  satisfied  with  simply  coming 
out  with  statements  saying  “speaking 
the  truth,"  and  we  have  never  looked 
into  the  problem  of  the  institutional 
“doing"  of  that  truth.  I have  in  mind 
particularly  our  pronouncements  on 
human  development,  human  rights, 
and  justice  in  the  world.  When  we  start 
doing  what  we  have  been  preaching, 
we  get  into  trouble.  And  I’m  not  talk- 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P., 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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ing  of  trouble  with  the  government  — 
with  people  with  vested  interests.  We 
expect  that  kind  of  trouble.  But  we 
get  into  trouble  with  the  Church  itself 
— with  our  own  selves.  I’m  not  talking 
only  of  the  lowest  level  of  our  Church 
groups.  When  we  start  “doing”  what 
we  have  been  preaching  all  along,  some- 
how we  get  into  trouble,  and  that  both- 
ers me.  Perhaps  it’s  too  simplistic  a 
way  of  looking  at  things  but  all  the 
concerns,  like  indigenization,  accultu- 
ration, these  things  are  almost  periph- 
eral to  the  central  question  of  our 
credibility  in  our  preaching. 

I know  when  I say  this  it’s  almost 
like  a reminder  of  what  Our  Lord  says 
about  being  a Pharisee.  You  criticize  — 
it’s  very  easy  to  criticize  — but  I think 
we  have  to  begin  to  direct  this  criticism 
to  ourselves.  So  when  I say  that  the 
problem  is  our  credibility,  it  has  to  be 
looked  at  from  all  levels  of  the  institu- 
tional Church. 

And  when  you  say  that  we  get  into 
trouble,  could  you  explain  that?  Not 
necessarily  with  governments  or  with 
the  institutional  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  but  trouble  with  people. 

You  look  at  our  traditional  Church 
groups.  Start  talking  to  them  about 
social  justice,  about  being  the  Church 
of  the  poor,  about  doing  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  poor  — not  only  in  charity, 
but  in  justice  — and  you  meet  a lot  of 
opposition.  These  are  ordinary  lay  folk. 
You  bring  the  problem  higher  up  with 
our  own  priests,  with  our  own  bishops, 
and  the  ready  accusation  is:  We  are 
playing  plain  politics.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
Church’s  involvement  in  politics.  — I 
get  the  feeling  that  the  Church  has 
been  engaged  in  what  you  call  ‘politics’ 


pure  and  simple,  on  a very  selective 
basis.  When  it  is  a matter  of  sexual 
morality,  the  continuation  of  Church 
institutions,  their  preservation,  we 
enter  into  heated  conflict,  even  with 
government.  But  we  never  look  at  that 
as  politics  at  all.  We  say  it’s  preaching 
the  Gospel.  But  we  enter  into  the  field 
of  justice,  human  rights,  etc.,  and  we 
get  into  trouble  with  these  govern- 
ments. The  ready  accusation  is:  we  are 
playing  politics.  And  the  fact  is,  even 
churchmen  believe  that.  Somehow  we 
haven’t  been  able  to  put  together  the 
preaching  of  justice and  the  preaching 
of  charity.  It’s  much  easier  to  accept 
charity,  and  say  ‘that  is  not,  but  this  is, 
our  work.’  When  we  talk  about  justice, 
it’s  a little  different.  I don’t  know  if  it 
is  just  that  today  we  are  facing  up  to 
the  problem  of  justice,  and  global  jus- 
tice, for  the  first  time.  Therefore  it’s  a 
new  thing  and  we  are  always  uneasy 
going  into  new  things.  We  are  much 
more  at  home  with  the  traditional 
apostolates  like  preaching,  health  care, 
education,  etc. 

It’s  evident  every  day  in  the  mail 
where  people  say  you’re  not  preaching 
the  Gospel  - you’re  deviating  from 
the  truth  — you’re  talking  communism, 
socialism,  politics,  and  not  preaching 
the  Gospel. 

I suppose  we  have  to  do  a lot  of 
clarification  on  this  even  when  we  say 
the  Church  must  be  involved  in  poli- 
tics. I’m  not  thinking  of  the  garden 
variety  of  politician  or  the  manoeuver- 
ing  for  power,  we  stay  out  of  that.  But 
even  those  areas  that  we  call  sheer  pol- 
itics have  a moral  dimension  to  them, 
and  we  should  be  constantly  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  moral  and  human  di- 
mensions of  politics  — we  should  not 
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be  unwilling  to  jump  in  when  morality 
is  concerned. 


With  respect  to  Gospel  values,  as  a 
bishop  you  live  in  the  Philippines 
which  at  the  present  time  is  under 
Martial  Law.  . .and  human  rights  can 
and  have  been  disregarded  or  violated. 
What’s  your  stance  as  a Church  leader 
under  these  circumstances? 

It  is  a real  dictatorship.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  true  to  our  role  as  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  we  must  be  ready  to 
preach  the  Gospel  under  any  circum- 
stances. I am  not  saying  that  you  must 
always  come  out  in  a confronting  way 
when  you  preach  the  Gospel  but  the 
message  must  get  through  somehow, 
and  if  it  has  to  get  through  through 
conflict,  then  by  all  means  it  has  to  get 
through  that  way.  I leave  it  to  the 
imagination  of  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  to  find  ways  and  means  of  put- 
ting the  message  across.  You  know  it 
could  be  done  in  a very  soft  way  — a 
very  indirect  way.  But  there  are  times, 
and  I think  this  is  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines,  when  the  Gospel  has  to  be 
preached  directly. 

Talking  about  human  rights,  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  other 
Gospel  values  in  the  Philippines  right 
now,  is  a very  hard  thing  to  do.  Precisely 
because  a number  of  the  laws,  or  what 
pass  for  laws,  in  the  Philippines  under 
this  present  regime  are  directly  against 
some  of  these  values.  So  what  are  we 
to  do?  Keep  quiet?  Simply  because 
there  is  a prohibition  against  speaking 
out  and  criticizing  the  government? 
I’m  not  too  sure.  I think  we  would  be 
doing  the  Gospel  and  our  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  more  harm  by  simply  keep- 
ing quiet.  But  still,  even  our  silence 


Bishop  Cl  aver:  “If  we  are  going  to  be 
true  to  our  role  as  preachers , we 
must  be  ready  to  preach  the  gospel 
under  any  circumstances.  ” 


can  preach.  That’s  a question  we  have 
to  ask.  Are  we  preaching  something  in 
our  silence? 

That’s  contrary  to  the  Gospel? 

Exactly. 

Bishop,  in  Latin  American  over  the 
last  15,  20  or  25  years,  the  upswing  of 
the  Church  really  took  impetus  from 
the  Comunidades  de  Base,  the  grass 
roots,  groups  of  people,  and  in  some 
of  your  talks  you  make  reference  to 
“people  power.”  How  do  you  see  this 
as  fitting  in  with  Comunidades  de  Base, 
or  could  you  elaborate  a little  bit  on 
your  meaning  of  people  power. 

Well,  how  we  see  the  problem  in 
the  Third  World,  especially  dealing 
with  dictatorial  governments,  is  that 
people  are  treated  as  people  and  there- 
fore we  come  up  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  how  human  dignity  is  respected 
or  not  respected.  We  believe  that  the 
only  way  of  protecting  and  defending 
human  dignity  and  the  rights  that  flow 
from  that  dignity  is  simply  by  assert- 
ing them.  Now  this  assertion  is  best 
done  in  community.  Now  there  are 
many  aspects  of  this  basic  community 


“We  believe  that  the  only  way  of 
defending  human  dignity  and  the 
rights  that  flow  from  that  dignity  is 
simply  by  asserting  them.  ” 


problem,  but  just  looking  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  human  rights  and 
human  dignity,  we  feel  that  the  people 
had  to  assert  their  dignity  and  human 
rights  and  it’s  best  done  when  they  do 
it  together.  Now  you  bring  in  the 
‘people  power’  I mention,  when  peo- 
ple do  it  because  they  believe  in  their 
dignity  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 
It  really  becomes  a “bringing  the 
Church  to  life  again.”  I talked  earlier 
about  our  credibility  as  institutional 
Church  and  as  people  who  believe  in 
God.  I think  that  problem  is  best  met 
at  the  level  of  community,  the  most 
basic  form  of  our  Christianity.  I don’t 
think  it  does  any  good  to  look  at  it  as 
a problem  of  the  institutional  Church 
and  let  the  institutional  Church  solve 
this.  It’sa problem  in  the  wholeChurch. 
You  mentioned  that  the  Church  in 
South  America  seems  to  have  come 
alive  or  is  facing  some  of  the  more  ba- 
sic questions  because  the  people  have 
started  to  face  up  to  them.  We  are  see- 
ing that  truth  realized  again  and  again 
in  the  Philippines.  So  our  whole  con- 
cern is  promoting  and  continuing  the 
work  that  has  already  begun  in  our 
Christian  communities. 

How  do  you  get  down  to  the  grass 
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roots,  get  the  people  together  to  begin 
to  realize  their  potential  as  human 
beings,  their  ability  as  leaders,  and 
their  rightful  voice? 

We  accept  the  fact  that  there’s  faith 
there  among  our  people  and  they  al- 
ready have  a community  of  faith  of 
some  sort.  In  the  Philippines,  down  at 
the  village  level,  that  faith  will  be  cen- 
tered on  the  little  chapel  that  they 
have.  The  fact  that  they  come  together 
to  worship,  even  though  it’s  only  say 
once  a year,  already  there  is  the  begin- 
ning. So  when  they  come  in,  we  ask  a 
simple  question:  Is  religion  going  to  be 
limited  only  to  your  coming  to  within 
these  four  walls  of  your  chapel?  Or  is 
it  going  to  have  more  meaning?  Grad- 
ually they  begin  to  see  that  living 
Christianity  is  not  only  churchgoing, 
making  novenas,  lighting  a candle  — it 
means  something  more.  It  is  for  the 
family.  It  is  for  business.  It  is  for  the 
political  situation.  And  once  they  begin 
widening  their  horizons  of  faith,  then 
they  begin  to  see  all  sorts  of  things 
that  have  to  be  brought  in.  You  start 
with  a family  and  it’s  very  easy  to  go 
on  to  the  community.  Now,  under 
Martial  Law,  it’s  very  easy  to  just  take 
an  actual  situation  and  begin  to  ask 


the  question,  “What  does  faith  say  to 
this  actual  situation  we  are  in  now?”  If 
it’s  a problem  of  suffering,  loss  of  free- 
doms, we  ask  that  question.  What  does 
faith  say  to  this?  Well,  with  that  kind 
of  questioning  somehow  the  commu- 
nity begins  to  build  itself.  So,  the  first 
thing  that  the  basic  Christian  commu- 
nity has  to  do  is  to  begin  asking  ques- 
tions. Self-criticism.  That’s  why  in 
those  early  days  I think  we  were  using 
the  term  ‘discerning  community’.  It 
could  be  just  a few  people  in  a village 
asking  simple  questions  about  their 
faith  and  how  they  are  going  to  live 
their  faith  in  the  environment  in  which 
they  are.  They  have  to  discern,  and  if 
that  discerning  process  continues,  the 
action  will  begin  to  spill  over  into  other 
areas  of  life.  And  that’s  how  it  should 
be.  It  can  be  a very  natural  process  and 
it  can  start  with  very  very  traditional 
things.  Things  that  we  have  accepted 
long  before  in  the  Church  you  know. 
There’s  no  one  way.  How  many  of  our 
priests  have  I seen  come  down  to  doing 
the  same  thing  from  different  ap- 
proaches — some  through  social  action, 
some  through  politicization,  some 
through  just  saying  the  Rosary,  or 
even  just  coming  to  Church  for  Mass. 

People  power  is  based  on  the  dignity 
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of  people  and  we  feel  that  when  people 
assert  their  dignity,  and  indeed  their 
collective  dignity,  that  in  itself  is  power. 
As  we  describe  it,  it’s  a moral  force, 
but  when  we  see  it  asserted  it  is  really 
powerful  — and  we  don’t  have  to  have 
arms  — we  don’t  have  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence — and  even  dictators  listen.  The 
weakness  of  the  people  — their  very 
vulnerability  is  their  very  strength,  and 
governments  cannot  deal  with  this 
powerlessness.  They  have  to  translate 
it  into  violence.  They  deal  better  with 
violence.  That’s  why  there  is  this  com- 
mon phenomenon  of  calling  all  these 
people’s  actions  as  subversion,  com- 
munism, etc.  They  have  to  give  it  a 
name,  the  name  of  violence  in  order  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  it,  and  it  seems  to 
be  a common  phenomenon  all  over  the 
Third  World. 

And  so  they’ll  take  the  means  to  be 
either  violent  themselves  or  to  force 
violence. 

Yes,  to  provoke  the  violence. 


“The  first  thing  that  the  basic  Chris- 
tian community  has  to  do  is  to  begin 
to  ask  questions. 


Simple  people  power,  where  people 
insist  on  their  rights  and  their  human 
dignity,  without  resorting  to  violence. 

And  they’re  willing  to  die  for  that  — 
to  be  crushed  under  the  violent  heel  of 
the  government.  The  government  can- 
not handle  that.  And  just  in  the  rhet- 
oric, you  see  how  they  keep  on  bring- 
ing out  this  accusation  — that’s  subver- 
sion, that’s  rebellion.  And  you  look  at 
the  actions  of  the  people,  what’s  sub- 
versive about  them?  They’re  simply 
being  human.  And  the  next  step  would 
be  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  were  vio- 
lent. 

So  that  they  can  counteract? 

They  can  counteract  it  and  try  to 
kill  it  with  force  of  arms.  But  they 
cannot  deal  with  the  ideas  themselves. 

I don’t  know  if  this  is  part  of  that 
whole  ideology  of  national  security.  Is 
it  deliberate  on  their  part  — or  is  it 
something  that’s  just  a natural  devel- 
opment? 

In  Tondo,  and  other  areas  in  the 
Philippines,  the  government  was  just 
paralyzed  in  its  first  dealings  with 
thousands  of  people  who  demanded 
their  rights  and  expressed  themselves 
and  their  claims  as  human  beings. 

I t 

Yes.  In  their  dealings  with  us  they 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  us.  The 
fact  that  we  are  criticizing  them  — j 
we’ve  got  everything  to  lose  by  criticiz- 
ing them,  and  in  fact  we  have  lost 
things  — closing  down  our  radio  sta- 
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tion  — but  we  still  keep  at  it.  It’s  easy 
enough  for  them  to  try  to  come  in  and 
control  us  with  violence,  true  violence. 
But  they  cannot  deal  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  this  persistence  com- 
ing through.  And  when  it’s  done  by 
people  on  a wider  level,  they’re  lost. 
They  cannot  cope  with  it. 

I believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  be- 
gin to  look  into  the  problem  of  violence 
theologically.  Ask  ourselves  if  our  tra- 
ditional teaching  on  the  moral  use  of 
violence  is  something  that  we  will  have 
to  re-evaluate  and  change.  Ambiguity 
is  with  us  in  this  issue.  You  look  at 
how  we  have  talked  about,  defended, 
the  moral  use  of  violence  in  a just  war 
or  in  self-defence.  It’s  very  easy  saying 
so,  or  coming  to  a theoretical  answer. 
But  when  you  are  in  a practical  situa- 
tion, it’s  a much  harder  thing  and  I 
often  wonder  if  the  Gospel  itself  is 
pushing  the  other  way,  and  asking  for 
a non-violent  answer.  The  only  way  I 
can  answer  this  is  just  to  look  at  Christ 
and  the  way  he  acted.  Yes,  why  did  he 
allow  Himself  to  be  crucified  on  the 
cross?  Here  we  are  ultimately  faced  up 
with  the  mystery  of  the  cross. 

Now  is  that  being  naive?  I don’t 
know.  We  were  talking  about  people 
power  a while  earlier  — vulnerable 
people  standing  up  for  their  rights  and 
basing  their  whole  stand  on  their  very 
vulnerability  is  violence.  But  it’s  not 
the  violence  that  kills. 

You  know  when  we  talk  about  non- 
violence, people  get  the  idea  that  it  is 
something  that  is  passive,  that  is  su- 
pine. You  let  people  trample  over  you 


— and  that’s  not  how  we  look  at  it. 
Non-violence  that  is  militant  and  that 
is  willing  to  die  is  the  strongest  force 
that  you  can  come  up  with.  And  that’s 
exactly  why  I say:  dictatorial  govern- 
ments cannot  deal  with  it.  I think 
when  the  people  begin  to  go  the  way 
of  violence,  then  the  government  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  it.  It  might  not  be 
the  solution.  We  say  that  violence  leads 
to  violence.  How  do  you  stop  it?  And 
that’s  the  question  that  bothers  us 
when  we  say  we  can  accept  the  fact  of 
the  use  of  violence,  but  the  problem  is 
that  once  you  use  it,  how  are  you 
going  to  stop  it,  and  that’s  part  of  the 
morality  of  violence.  We  say  that  you 
use  violence  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  needed  — not  beyond.  The  fact  is 
that  I cannot  find  any  instance  where 
people  who  have  used  violence  are  able 
to  stop  once  they’ve  used  it  and  have 
achieved  their  ends.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it’s  almost  inevitable  — it’s  logical 
to  keep  escalating,  and  violence  breeds 
violence. 

Give  me  an  instance  where  violence 
in  the  classic  sense  breeds  love. 

It  is  a very  easy  temptation  to  go 
further  than  just  working  for  justice, 
and  begin  to  sow  hatred.  To  me,  when 
we  talk  about  Christian  justice,  Chris- 
tian justice  includes  love  and  that  love 
will  ultimately  be  the  force  that  will 
stop  the  escalation  of  violence,  if  it  is 
there.  So,  as  I said,  we  are  caught  in 
quite  a dilemma.  I’ve  been  going  over 
some  of  Pope  John  Paul’s  statements 
and  he  keeps  on  coming  back  to  the  is- 
sue of  non-violence.* 
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FEAR 

James  B.  Reuter,  S.J. 

Taken  from  Ichthys,  AMRSP,  Vol.  II,  No.  21,  June  1,  1979. 


While  the  UNCTAD  was  in  full 
swing  — with  the  flags  flying  at 
the  conference  site,  and  the  delegates 
rolling  up  to  the  front  door  of  the 
Philippine  International  Convention 
Center  in  big,  beautiful,  air-conditioned 
cars  — a military  trial  was  going  on  at 
Camp  Aguinaldo,  in  Quezon  City. 

It  was  9:45  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
morning,  May  9,  1979.  The  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment was  taking  place  in  beauti- 
ful buildings  by  the  sea.  The  flags  float- 
ed in  a light  breeze,  coming  off  Manila 
Bay.  The  whole  place  was  bathed  in 
the  brilliant  morning  sunshine.  . .The 
trial  place  in  a basement,  next  to 
JAGO,  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
Office,  in  a military  camp. 

At  UNCTAD  the  presiding  figure 
was  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  after  the  First 
Lady  of  the  Philippines  had  bowed  out, 
gracefully.  . .At  the  trial  the  presiding 
officer  was  Colonel  Ruben  V.  Fernan- 
do, JAGS,  of  the  General  Staff  Corps. 
On  the  bench  with  him,  in  the  base- 
ment, were  three  Lieutenant  Colonels, 
one  Major,  and  a Commander  from  the 
Navy.  This  was  Military  Commission 
Number  25,  made  up  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  Philippine  Constabulary. 
Coming  into  the  UNCTAD  Confer- 


ence were  representatives  from  all  over 
the  world,  smiling,  in  a festive  mood. 
They  sat  down  in  the  upholstered 
chairs  of  the  convention  hall.  . .Ar- 
raigned before  the  military  tribunal,  in 
Camp  Aguinaldo,  were  eleven  little 
nuns,  two  seminarians,  and  two  college 
girls. 

The  average  weight  of  the  defen- 
dants was  about  ninety  pounds.  One 
of  them,  Sister  Elena,  70  years  old, 
working  with  the  poor  in  Tondo, 
weighs  78  pounds. 

The  President  of  the  military  tribu- 
nal was  obviously  disturbed  that  three 
other  Benedictine  nuns,  who  were  also 
charged,  did  not  appear  for  trial.  The 
Benedictine  Sisters  explained  that  Sis- 
ter Mary  Peter  and  Sister  Mary  Felici- 
ano were  in  Cebu,  and  that  Sister  Maria 
Tiamzon  was  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  wondered  how  Sister 
Maria  Tiamzon  was  able  to  leave  the 
country,  while  she  was  still  charged, 
and  he  asked  the  Benedictines:  “Why 
are  these  three  not  here?” 

Then  he  rose  and  said:  “This  com- 
mission is  compelled  to  invoke  its  au- 
thority, to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  Inform  NISA  - the  National  Intel- 
ligence Security  Authority.  The  absent 
accused  are  ordered  to  be  arrested. 
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Filipino  workers,  a ‘people  demanding  the  free  exercise  of  basic  human  rights  . 

Photo  Credit:  Unations 


Compel  the  absent  accused  to  attend 
the  next  hearing.  We  must  invoke  the 
majesty  of  the  law.” 

Then  a military  officer  read  the 
charges  of  the  People  of  the  Philippines 
; against  the  eleven  nuns,  the  two  semi- 
narians, and  the  two  college  girls.  They 


were  accused  of  sedition: 

“The  accused,  on  or  about  Septem- 
ber 23,  1977,  in  the  city  of  Manila, 
did,  then  and  there,  wilfully,  unlaw- 
fully and  feloniously  rise  publicly 
and  tumultuously.  . . 
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1.  To  prevent  the  enforcement  of 
law. 

2.  To  prevent  the  National  Govern- 
ment or  the  public  officers  thereof 
from  freely  exercising  its  or  their 
functions. 

3.  To  inflict  acts  of  hate  or  revenge 
upon  the  persons  or  properties  of 
the  public  officers,  by 

a)  gathering  with  1,000  persons 


'to  bring  to  their  attention  the  needs 
of  the  common  people.  . . ’ 


in  a violent  rally,  shouting: 
"IBAGSAK  AND  MARTIAL 

la  wr 

b)  distributing  posters  and  leaflets 
containing  seditious  or  scurrilous 
libels,  against  the  government 

c)  inflicting  physical  injuries  on  the 
persons  of  Police  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Marciso  Cabrera  and  sev- 


eral personnel  of  the  Integrated 
National  Police  by  throwing 
stones,  pill-boxes,  and  molotov 
bombs  on  said  personnel,  and 

d)  destroying  government  proper- 
ties such  as  police  traffic  boxes, 
fire  trucks,  and  plants/trees 
planted  along  public  streets. 
Sister  Elena,  70  years  old  and  78 
pounds,  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair. 
She  said:  “I  was  carrying  my  rosary  in 
one  hand,  and  my  bible  in  the  other 
hand.  How  could  I destroy  a fire 
truck?” 

But  the  President  of  the  military 
tribunal  was  very  grave,  after  the  read- 
ing of  these  charges.  He  said  to  the  de- 
fendants: “If  you  are  proven  guilty, 
the  penalty  for  the  leaders  is  imprison- 
ment from  1 2 to  20  years.  The  penalty 
for  the  followers  is  imprisonment, 
from  6 to  12  years.  How  do  you 
plead?” 

The  nuns  answered  in  chorus:  “Not 
guilty!” 

Their  crime  was  committed  one 
year  and  eight  months  ago.  PPC  Pedro 
I.  Cerrillo,  Jr.,  Incharge,  Night  Opera- 
tives, Miscellaneous  Unit,  Station  2, 
Western  Police  District,  swore  to  this 
affidavit  of  arrest: 

“I,  the  undersigned  bonafide  mem- 
ber of  the  Miscellaneous  Unit,  Sta- 
tion No.  2,  Western  Police  District, 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  having 
been  sworn  to  in  accordance  with 
law,  do  here  depose  and  say: 

That  the  undersigned  was  among 
a group  of  operatives  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous Unit  of  Station  2,  WPD, 
MPF,  assigned  as  members  of  the 
wrecker  team  the  mission  of  which 
is  to  provide  security  to  our  uni- 
formed contingent  assigned  to  quell 
riots  in  case  the  same  arises  and 
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were  posted  at  and  along  Rizal 
Avenue  from  C.M.  Recto  Avenue  to 
corner  Carriedo  Street,  Sta.  Cruz, 
Manila  on  or  about  September  23, 
1977. 

That  sometime  at  about  or  ear- 
lier than  232000H,  the  undersigned 
and  their  contingent  were  dis- 
patched along  Rizal  Avenue  near 
corner  Ronquillo  Street  to  disperse 
groups  of  persons  to  include  priests 
and  nuns  and  other  labor  groups  il- 
legally assembled  on  said  place. 

That  at  the  above  mentioned  lo- 
cation, said  groups  having  assembled 
illegally  became  unruly  by  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  waving 
banners  and  streamers  and  some 
started  hurling  stones  and  objects 
they  could  take  hold  at  our  direc- 
tions. 

That  the  same  groups  aside  from 
shouting  slanderous  and  unprintable 
remarks  against  policemen  and  mili- 
taries thereat  started  challenging 
our  contingent,  hence,  they  were 
ordered  dispersed. 

That  at  this  juncture,  a Metro- 
corn  fire  truck  started  to  move  for- 
ward and  splashed  them  with  pink 
colored  water  and  some  of  the 
groups  scampered  towards  Ron- 
quillo Street  and  others  in  different 
directions  at  the  same  time  retaliat- 
ing by  throwing  stones  and  sticks 
(wooden)  at  the  undersigned  and 
his  groups. 

That  the  undersigned  during  the 
riotous  actuations  was  boxed  on 
the  left  face  and  was  hit  by  wooden 
sticks  on  his  left  forearm  and  left 
knee  coming  from  fleeing  groups 
some  of  which  were  rounded  up. 

That  the  undersigned  and  mem- 
bers of  his  operatives  later  joined 


by  members  of  the  ISOD,  WPD, 
MPF  rounded  up  these  persons 
whose  names  appear  below  with 
their  dresses  splattered  with  pink 
colored  water  coming  from  the 
Metrocom  fire  truck  as  evidence 
that  they  were  among  those  illegally 
assembled. 

That  subject  persons  arrested 
whose  names  appear  below  were 
brought  to  the  office  of  the  Metro- 
com Investigation  Unit,  HPC,  Camp 
Crame,  Quezon  City  for  investiga- 
tion and  appropriate  legal  actions.” 
One  of  the  defendants,  Sister  Mary 
Vianney  Ramirez,  S.P.C.  said  in  her 
counter-affidavit: 

This  is  the  truth: 

On  September  23,  1977,  at  about 
5:15  p.m.,  I attended  an  assembly 
of  Filipino  citizens  justly  clamour- 
ing for  restoration  of  basic  human 
rights. 

I consider  the  peaceful  assembly 
of  September  23  more  significant 
than  the  Manila  World  Law  Confer- 
ence. As  a Filipino  citizen  — aChris- 
tian  and  a religious  — I opted  per- 
sonally to  participate  in  this  peace- 
ful assembly: 

a)  to  share  my  presence  with  power- 
less, and  to  affirm  the  validity  of 
a people  demanding  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  basic  human  rights. 

b)  to  participate  .in  the  action  for 

truth,  justice  and  peace  as  the 
1971  Synod  of  Bishops  enjoined 
us  to  do:  . .action  on  behalf 

of  justice,  and  the  liberation  of 
man  from  all  forms  of  oppression 
is  a constitutive  dimension  of 
preaching  the  gospel.” 

The  intent  was  simply  to  express 
the  just  grievances  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed. 
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The  Eucharistic 
celebration  in 
a small  chapei  in 
the  countryside. 


It  was  not  to  inflict  any  act  of 
hate  or  revenge  upon  the  persons  or 
properties  of  the  public  officers  but 
to  bring  to  their  attention  the  needs 
of  the  common  people  so  that  they 
can  respond  to  them. 

The  assembly  was  peaceful  until 
the  law  enforcement  officers  began 
to  break  it  up  with  water  cannons, 
and  began  bashing  the  heads  of 
people.  That  was  when  trouble 
began. 

I was  trampled  underfoot  by  the 
stampede.  I lost  my  veil. 

I did  not  see  any  throwing  of 
stones.  All  I heard  were  gunshots. 
And  who  had  the  guns? 

The  assembly  was  not  unruly.  It 
was  the  attack  by  the  Metrocom 
that  caused  panic. 

When  three  nuns  approached  the 
Police  Force,  they  started  to  attack 
with  water  cannons. 

After  the  dispersal,  we  were  ar- 
rested. An  attorney  named  Binorao 
informed  us  that  Cardinal  Sin  had 
been  notified,  and  that  he  gave  the 
go-signal  for  the  Sisters  to  be  ar- 


rested. 

We  were  forced  to  board  the  bus 
and  threatened  that  we  would  be 
lifted,  bodily,  if  we  did  not  do  so. 

To  be  charged  with  sedition  is 
unjust.  Is  it  sedition  to  witness  for 
the  powerless,  and  to  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  human  rights? 

Is  it  sedition  to  participate  in  a 
peaceful  assembly  for  truth,  justice, 
and  peace? 

If  this  is  sedition,  then  this  state- 
ment of  Defense  Undersecretary 
Jose  M.  Crisol  stands  repudiated: 
“A  nation  that  silences  dissent, 
whether  by  force  or  intimidation, 
by  disinformation  or  withholding 
of  information,  invites  disaster.  A 
nation  that  penalizes  criticism  is 
left  with  passive  acquiescence  in 
error.  Freedom  is  a necessity  for 
progress,  a necessity  for  survival.  . . 
What  would  the  consequence  be  if 
this  freedom  were  curtailed?  Society 
will  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable 
value  and  advantage  of  inquiry,  crit- 
icism, exposure  and  dissent!” 

This  last  statement  of  Undersecre- 
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tary  Crisol  is  worthy  of  UNCTAD,  or 
of  any  international  conference.  The 
delegates  mean  very  well.  They  are 
good  people,  generally.  They  stand  on 
the  thick  carpet  in  the  convention  cen- 
ter, and  say  beautiful  things,  and  drink 
champagne. 

But  none  of  the  UNCTAD  delegates 
were  present  at  the  military  trial,  in 
the  basement. 

And  that  is  why  these  eleven  little 
nuns,  standing  up  to  the  Colonel,  seem 
to  me  to  be  doing  a greater  service  to 
humanity  than  the  whole  UNCTAD 
Conference. 

At  international  conferences,  peo- 
ple talk.  But  there  is  a long  way  be- 
tween words  and  action. 

The  words  are  spoken  in  the  beauti- 
ful convention  hall.  The  action  comes 
in  the  basement. 

Attorney  Sedrey  A.  Ordonez,  repre- 
senting the  accused,  rose  and  told  the 
military  court  that  he  had  filed  a peti- 
tion on  May  5,  requesting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  NOLLE  PRO- 
SEQUI to  this  case. 

He  was  instructed  to  order  the  ab- 
sent accused  to  explain  their  absence, 
and  why  they  should  not  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  court. 

The  next  hearing  was  set  for  June  1 , 
at  9:00  a.m. 

The  nuns  went  home  to  their  con- 
vents in  a jeepney.  Sister  Elena  wan- 
dered out  into  the  street,  looking  for  a 
bus  that  went  toward  Tondo,  and  the 
squatter  area.  . .The  UNCTAD  dele- 
gates rolled  away  from  the  convention 
center,  in  air-conditioned  cars,  driven 
by  chauffeurs. 

This  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
it  is  safer  to  talk,  than  to  act. 

Long,  long  ago  I was  a Jesuit  novice 
at  Wernersville,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 


United  States.  Our  novice  master  was 
white-haired,  and  very  gentle.  But  he 
said,  quietly:  “Fear  comes  from  the 
devil.  . .If  you  find  yourself  acting  out 
of  fear,  examine  your  conscience.  If 
you  are  afraid  of  something  — and  it  is 
good  — DO  IT!.  . .Fear  comes  from 
the  devil.” 

I believe  this. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
tyrant  keeps  people  in  subjection: 

1.  Buy  them. 

2.  Frighten  them. 

That  is  why  the  unjust  ruler  needs 
money  — to  buy  people. 

And  he  needs  money  to  frighten 
them.  The  United  States  gives  millions 
to  Marcos  for  “military  aid.”  This  is 
the  money  of  the  American  people. 

The  money  is  used  to  buy  guns,  and 
to  pay  soldiers  to  stand  on  the  streets, 
and  to  keep  the  people  in  fear. 

The  money  is  used  to  pay  the  six 
officers  who  sit  on  the  military  tribu- 
nal, and  who  try  to  frighten  the  nuns. 

The  President  of  the  tribunal  says: 
“You  can  be  put  in  prison  for  twenty 
years.” 

The  courage  of  these  nuns  is  one  of 
the  great  glories  of  the  Philippines. 
Like  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  are  a tribute 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

On  the  night  that  they  were  arrest- 
ed, at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
commanding  officer  discovered  that 
seven  of  the  Sisters  were  Franciscans. 
He  was  shocked.  He  said  to  the  seven 
nuns:  “I  will  report  this  to  your 
Superior!” 

There  was  silence,  for  a moment. 

Then  one  of  the  nuns  lifted  her 
hand,  for  permission  to  speak. 

The  little  nun  said,  very  gently:  “If 
you  want,  you  can  report  it  to  me  now. 
I am  the  superior.”* 
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Political 

Leadership 
and  Truth 


Most  Rev.  Anthony  Dickson,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Bridgetown-Kingstown, 
West  Indies 

(Adapted 
from  a 
radio 
broadcast) 


C)n  Saturday,  July  14,  1979,  Father 
^Bernard  Darke,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  died  in  The  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Georgetown,  Guyana.  Father  Darke,  a 
teacher  at  St.  Stanislaus  College  in 
Georgetown,  was  a highly  gifted  pho- 
tographer, and  had  often  used  this  skill 
for  the  ‘Catholic  Standard’,  a weekly 
paper  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Guy- 
ana. He  and  Mike  James,  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Catholic  Standard,  were  cov- 
ering a demonstration  that  morning, 
when  crowds  had  gathered  to  protest 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  Walter  Rodney  and 
others  who  were  charged  with  the  de- 
struction of  two  Government  buildings. 
It  was  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  his 
God  given  gift  and  skill  in  photogra- 
phy in  the  cause  of  truth  that  Father 
Darke  was  struck  down,  stabbed  in  the 
back. 

The  murder  of  Father  Darke  and 
the  beating  of  Mike  James  must  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  political  harass- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Standard.  Today, 
this  newspaper  is  the  only  medium  of 
social  communication  proclaiming  the 
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Bishop  Anthony 
Dickson,  D.D., 
with  friends  at 
Scarboro  Mission. 


Truth  in  a country  fraught  with  the 
distortion  of  Truth.  Other  independent 
newspapers  have  been  forced  to  close. 
The  Catholic  Standard  itself,  once  a 
normal  paper  of  newsprint,  has  been 
forced  into  a much  less  attractive  look- 
ing paper.  Some  editions  had  failed  to 
appear  from  the  printery  controlled  by 
Government.  At  one  time  it  was  forced 
to  appear  in  stencilled  form.  The  edi- 
tor has  often  been  ridiculed  in  the 
Government  newspapers  and  his  edi- 
| torials  distorted.  The  circulation  of 
| this  paper  has  increased  considerably 
as  Guyanese  continue  to  seek  the  truth 
and  to  acquire  correct  information  on 
the  situation  in  their  country.  Obvious- 
! ly  such  a newspaper  has  been  and  con- 
! tinues  to  be  an  embarrassment  and  a 
threat  to  those  for  whom  the  truth 
I must  be  distorted. 

Father  Bernard  Darke  is  dead  but 
his  spirit  lives  on  to  inspire  people  of 
: goodwill  to  use  their  gifts  in  the  pur- 

suit of  the  Truth.  Such  persons  will 
f continue  to  be  a threat  to  those  who 
3 | insist  on  abusing  political  power. 


Caribbean  peoples  are  showing  in  a 
forceful  way  their  demands  for  a radi- 
cally new  form  of  political  leadership. 
The  Grenadians  and  Dominicans  have 
shown  their  unwillingness  to  tolerate 
any  longer  political  leaders  who  abuse 
power  to  achieve  their  own  personal 
gain,  thus  resulting  in  the  oppression 
of  large  sections  of  the  population. 
The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for 
other  political  leaders  who  place  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  and  their  own 
party  above  the  good  of  the  country. 

I,  personally,  do  not  advocate  the 
use  of  violence  as  a remedy  for  an  op- 
pressive situation.  I do  not  condone 
the  beating  of  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Dominican  Broadcasting  Service 
and  the  physical  attacks  on  some  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Patrick  John  regime 
to  bring  about  their  resignation.  Never- 
theless, these  were  the  means  selected 
by  a frustrated  people. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  new  leadership 
in  Grenada  and  Dominica  to  demon- 
strate that  their  form  of  leadership  is 
really  different  from  the  type  of  lead- 
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ership  exercised  by  those  whom  they 
have  succeeded.  Promises  of  early  gen- 
eral elections  in  Grenada  were  made 
shortly  after  the  March  13th  coup. 
Now  Mr.  Bishop  says  that  elections  are 
unlikely  to  be  held  in  the  immediate 
future.  National  security  has  been 
given  as  the  reason.  Most  curious  are 
his  remarks  while  in  Barbados  in  transit 
to  Zambia.  “The  people  of  Grenada 
did  not  pick  up  arms  to  have  an  elec- 
tion. . .That  was  not  the  issue.”  (cf. 
Advocate-News,  July  30,  1979) 

In  the  Christian  dispensation,  all 
leadership,  including  political,  must  be 
based  upon  the  leadership  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  himself,  Jesus  said  “All  au- 
thority in  heaven  and  on  earth  has 
been  given  to  me.”  (Matthew  28,  18). 
Jesus  teaches  his  disciples  that  Chris- 
tian leadership  is  radically  different 
from  pagan  leadership:  “You  know 
that  among  the  pagans  the  rulers  lord 
it  over  them,  and  their  great  men  make 
their  authority  felt.  This  is  not  to  hap- 
pen to  you.  No,  anyone  who  wants  to 
be  great  among  you  must  be  your  slave, 
just  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life 
as  a ransom  for  many.”  (Matthew  20, 
25-28).  Pagan  leadership  is  domination 
and  self-interest.  Christian  leadership  is 
service  and  community  oriented.  Chris- 
tian leadership  is  also  unifying.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Christian  community  at 
Ephesus,  St.  Paul  indicates  that  the  re- 
sult of  Jesus’  ministry  is  the  unifica- 
tion of  Jews  and  unbelievers.  In  his 
own  person,  Jesus  abolished  the  hostil- 
ity set  up  between  Jews  and  unbeliev- 
ers, uniting  them  in  a single  body  and 
reconciling  them  with  God  (cf.  Eph.2, 
13-16). 


Celebrating  Guyana  Independence 
only  a few  short  years  ago. 


Christian  leadership,  then,  must  be 
geared  to  serving  the  entire  community, 
building  up  the  community  and  unify- 
ing all  elements  therein.  I was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  first  official  address 
of  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  St.  Lucia, 
as  reported  in  the  Advocate-News  of 
July  10,  1979,  in  which  he  promised 
St.  Lucians  “Open  Government.”  Mr. 
Allan  Louisy  urged  St.  Lucians  to  help 
run  the  country,  saying  that  “everyone 
must  feel  free  to  advise  and  assist  my 
Government  at  all  times.  Let  us  have 
your  opinions  and  suggestions  on  any 
matter.  Guide  us  on  the  small  things 
and  on  the  big  things.”  Mr.  Louisy 
went  on  to  say  that  every  St.  Lucian  is 
a part  of  his  Government  and  had  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  task  of 
governing  the  country.  “We  shall  make 
ourselves  available  to  the  people  at  all 
times.  We  intend  to  bring  Government 
to  the  people  and  to  integrate  it  into 
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the  lives  of  the  people.  Never  again 
must  Government  be  allowed  to  keep 
itself  aloof  and  remote  from  the  peo- 
ple and  develop  attitudes  in  isolation 
from  the  people  which  can  only  lead 
to  bad  government  and  oppression  of 
the  people.”  Some  three  weeks  later, 
calling  upon  his  followers  not  to  pre- 
vent the  Opposition  from  attending 
the  first  sitting  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Louisy  stated  emphatically  that  “I 
shall  not  lead  a Government  where  the 
Opposition  are  not  free  to  speak”  (cf. 
Advocate-News  July  30,  1979).  Such 
sentiments,  if  put  into  practice,  can 
bring  only  good  to  the  people  of  St. 
Lucia,  and  are  very  much  in  keeping 
with  my  description  of  Christian  lead- 
ership. In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Compton, 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  him  for  his 
electoral  machinery  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  Opposition  to  gain 
political  power.  Apparently  it  was  the 
absence  of  such  machinery  which 
drove  the  Grenadians  and  Dominicans 
to  forcefully  overthrow  their  former 
regimes,  and  which  could  very  well 
cause  the  downfall  of  other  Caribbean 
political  leaders. 

In  the  recent  post  election  violence 
and  riots  in  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  it  was 
reported  that  many  young  people  were 
involved.  Where  unemployment  is  high 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  bleak, 
our  youth  can  easily  be  incited  to  vio- 
lent attitudes  and  behaviour,  whether 
these  be  directed  at  parents,  teachers 
or  political  leaders.  It  is  natural  that 
parents  have  a real  fear  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  their  children  in  the  future. 
Partisan  propaganda  in  State  controlled 
schools,  imparting  attitudes  and  values 


contrary  to  the  Gospel,  puts  a further 
strain  on  the  family. 

Leadership  which  is  service,  com- 
munity-oriented and  unifying,  has  to 
be  learned  and  acquired.  This  is  the 
type  of  leadership  which  is  Christian 
and  which  has  the  potential  to  provide 
for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
people.  It  must  be  exercised  in  the 
Christian  family  by  parents,  grandpar- 
ents, uncles,  aunts,  or  whoever  is  en- 
trusted with  the  upbringing  of  children. 
Domination,  self-interest  and  divisive- 
riess  must  be  rooted  out.  Young  chil- 
dren must  be  able  to  see  and  experience 
authentic  Christian  leadership  and  the 
benefits  which  are  derived  from  it.  In 
the  midst  of  and  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous pressures  brought  upon  them, 
our  families  must  strive  to  be  rooted  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Reverence  and  respect 
for  persons  must  characterize  the  lives 
of  members  of  our  families.  The  ad- 
monition of  St.  Paul  to  the  Christian 
community  at  Colossae  are  of  particu- 
lar importance,  and  families  should  be 
helped  and  encouraged  to  implement 
this  admonition.  “You  must  clothe 
yourselves  with  compassion,  kindness, 
humility,  gentleness  and  patience.  Be 
tolerant  with  one  another  and  forgive 
one  another  whenever  any  of  you  has 
a complaint  against  someone  else.  You 
must  forgive  one  another  just  as  the 
Lord  has  forgiven  you.  And  to  all  these 
qualities  add  love,  which  binds  all 
things  together  in  complete  unity.  The 
Peace  that  Christ  gives  is  to  guide  you 
in  the  decisions  you  make  for  it  is  to 
this  peace  that  God  has  called  you  to- 
gether in  the  one  body.”  (Col.  3,  12- 
15). 
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DieWeisse 

Rose 

The  White  Rose 


Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM. 


Hans  and  Sophie  Scholl  died  for  their 
beliefs  at  the  hands  of  a totalitarian 
and  facist  regime  36  years  ago.  Today 
in  many  areas  of  the  world  thousands 
of  Christians  have  been  imprisoned 
and  are  dying  for  the  same  beliefs. 


In  1934  Hans  Scholl  had  just  turned 
16.  Germany  was  an  exciting  place  to 
be  in  during  the  first  years  of  Adolf 
Hitler’s  Third  Reich.  Hans  was  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  Jungvolkand 
his  sister  Sophie  was  a member  of  the 
BDM  (The  League  of  German  Girls). 
They  were  also  Catholics. 

In  July,  1941  Hans  was  old  enough 
to  have  served  on  the  Russian  front 
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where  he  was  given  special  leave  to 
continue  his  medical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  where  his  sister 
Sophie  was  also  a student. 

The  anti-Catholic  policy  of  the  Hit- 
ler Youth  robbed  Hans  of  his  illusions 
and  reactivated  his  interest  in  the  Cath- 
olic Youth. 

Hans  and  Sophie  Scholl  were  joined 
in  Munich  by  another  former  member 
of  the  Catholic  Youth,  Willi  Graf.  He 
too  studied  medicine.  They  were  joined 
by  two  other  students,  Alexander 
Schmorell  and  Christoph  Probst.  They 
met  regularly  at  the  flat  of  Professor 
Kurt  Humber,  another  member  of  the 
group  that  eventually  called  itself  the 
“White  Rose”.  Their  slogan  was  “The 
Spirit  Lives.” 

Just  to  attend  meetings  of  this  sort 
was  punishable  by  death.  But  Hans 
and  Sophie  did  more  than  attend  meet- 
ings. After  the  German  retreat  from 
Stalingrad  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  North  Africa,  they  decid- 
ed to  arouse  the  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich.  They  distributed  pam- 
phlets and  stuck  leaflets  on  walls 
throughout  Munich  calling  for  the  end 
of  the  War,  the  overthrow  of  Hitler, 
and  a massive  and  public  atonement 
by  the  youth  of  Germany  for  the  sins 
of  their  parents.  Within  a month  the 
movement  spread  to  other  University 
towns  of  Hamburg,  Vienna  and  even 
Berlin. 

To  do  what  these  young  people  did 
was  to  insure  their  arrest  and  within  a 
month  of  the  forming  of  the  “White 
Rose”  organization,  Hans  and  Sophie 
Scholl  were  arrested  passing  out  leaf- 
lets right  in  the  lecture  halls  of  the 
University  of  Munich. 

The  two  Scholls  were  taken  to  the 
Wittelsbach  Palais,  now  the  Gestapo 


Sophie  Scholl 


Headquarters.  Their  flat  was  searched 
and  this  search  revealed  the  names  of 
the  other  members  of  “White  Rose.” 
Roland  Freisler,  the  notorious  pres- 
ident of  the  ‘People’s  Court’  arrived  in 
Munich  and  the  trial  was  held  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1943. 

Sophie  Scholl  bravely  stood  up  in 
the  dock  and  told  the  People’s  Court: 
“What  we  have  written  and  said  is  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  you  but  you  lack 
the  courage  to  say  it  aloud.” 

When  Hans  took  the  stand  he  told 
the  court  in  a clear  voice,  “No  matter 
what  happens  to  my  sister  and  myself, 
the  Holy  Spirit  still  lives  in  Germany. 
With  our  writings  and  our  words  we 
declare  a settling  of  accounts  of  Ger- 
man youth  with  the  most  despicable 
tyranny  our  nation  has  ever  suffered.  I 
call  upon  the  youth  of  Germany,  the 
children  of  Germany  to  arise,  to  throw 
off  the  evils  of  National  Socialism  and 
look  forward  to  a rebirth  of  our  nation 
and  to  a renewal  of  the  badly  wounded 
spirit  from  within.” 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
they  were  arrested,  they  were  sentenced 
to  death  by  decapitation.  Their  closest 
relatives  were  allowed  to  come  to  see 
them  for  the  last  time. 

Just  before  the  young  Sophie  Scholl 
lay  her  head  on  the  block,  she  smiled 
at  her  brother,  her  friends  and  relatives, 
and  her  last  words  were:  “I  die  free, 
fearless  and  relaxed,  placing  my  whole 
trust  in  the  Spirit.” 

Her  brother  Hans  watched  the 
headsman’s  axe  descend  and  chop  off 
her  head  and  when  the  body  was  re- 
moved, he  walked  up  to  the  spot  of 
execution  and  shouted  so  that  it  re- 
sounded throughout  the  prison.  “I 
commend  my  soul  to  God,  my  body 
to  the  executioner,  long  live  liberty, 
long  live  a free  Germany.”  He  too  was 
decapitated  and  by  August  of  1943  all 
the  members  of  White  Rose  had  been 
put  to  death.  Their  deaths  seemed  to 
be  in  vain,  the  hope  that  it  would 
cause  repercussions  throughout  Ger- 
many proved  futile.  But  their  memory 
was  resurrected  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  after  their  deaths,  by  a guilt- 
ridden  generation  who  wanted  to  show 
to  the  world  the  courage  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Between  1940  and  1945  in  the  pri- 
son of  Brandenburg  alone,  1,807  in- 
mates were  executed  for  political  tea- 
sons.  Seventy-five  were  under  the  age 
of  20,  twenty-two  were  pupils  and 
students,  one  had  just  reached  the  age 
of  16.  Of  all  Germans  sentenced  for 
political  reasons,  11  per  cent  were  in 
their  teens. 

The  will  to  resist  tyranny  was  there 
in  these  young  people  and  these  chil- 
dren. They  were  only  the  few,  but  the 
Spirit  was  there  all  the  same  and  the 
supreme  price  was  paid,  gladly.* 


".  . .to  manifest  their  convictions 
that  Jesus  is  the  closest  ally  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  he  has  promised 
the  kingdom  of  God.  ” 

Photo:  Laurence  Simon 
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The  Churches 


and  the 
International 
Year  of  the  Child 


Taken  from  Church  Alert,  Newsletter  No.  23. 


Cince  the  United  Nations  declared 
*^1 979  to  be  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child,  statements  on  this  theme 
have  been  numerous.  We  call  your  at- 
tention here  to  the  messages  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  as  well  as  to  two  studies  of  working 
children  by  Christian  youth  organiza- 
tions. 

During  its  last  meeting  (Kingston, 
Jamaica,  1-11  January  1979)  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  called  upon  its  member 
churches  “to  manifest  their  convictions 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  closest  ally  of 
the  children  for  whom  he  has  promised 
the  kingdom  of  God.  ” (cf.  Mark 
1 0:1 3ff). 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that 
children  are  the  most  hopeful  signs 
and  paradigms  of  God’s  unconditional 
love  and  promise  for  all  of  humanity. 
However,  “they  are  the  first  to  suffer 
wherever  the  dignity  of  human  beings 
is  violated,  be  it  by  war,  racial  discrim- 


ination, by  forced  migration  or  the 
breakdown  of  family  and  community 
life,  the  impact  of  which  is  experienced 
in  varying  degrees  in  all  continents.  A 
staggering  proportion  of  the  child  popu- 
lation in  the  developing  countries  suf- 
fers from  malnutrition  and  starvation, 
lack  of  health  care  and  educational 
facilities.  In  the  more  affluent  countries 
children  suffer  in  other  ways,  in  part 
because  of  the  impact  of  excessive 
materialism.  ” The  full  text  of  this 
statement  was  published  in  Contact, 
No.  50,  April  1979,  (the  organ  of  the 
Christian  Medical  Commission,  WCC, 
1 50  route  de  Ferney,  1 21 1 Geneva  20, 
Switzerland),  p.  16,  together  with  a 
series  of  articles  on  this  subject. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  a letter  dated 
10  April  1979  and  addressed  to  Arch- 
bishop Simon  Lourdusamy,  President 
of  the  Pontifical  Society  of  Missionary 
Childhood,  places  his  concern  for  the 
child  within  the  context  of  catechism 
and  missionary  outreach.  The  Pope 
writes  that,  just  as  J esus  Christ  accepted 
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" They  are  the  first  to  suffer 
wherever  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  is  violated. 

Photo:  Laurence  Simon 

the  gift  of  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
fish  from  a child  (John  6:9),  so  the 
adult  of  today  must  accept  the  gifts  — 
and  the  questions  — which  come  from 
a child:  “Very  young  Christians , 

formed  to  knowledge  and  evangelical 
love  of  children  of  their  age  deprived 
of  the  goods  necessary  for  their  com- 
plete development,  are  capable  of  co- 
operating in  this  work  of  justice,  soli- 
darity, peace  and  advance  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  And  doing  so,  not  only 
does  their  baptismal  and  human  life 
develop  and  become  personalized,  but 
such  children  question  and  evangelize 
the  world  of  adults,  who  are  sometimes 


hardened  and  skeptical  about  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  efficacy  of  solidarity 
and  the  gift  of  oneself.”  (“Children 
Question  the  World  of  Adults,”  Message 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II  for  the  Year  of 
the  Child,  L’Osservatore  Romano, 
English  edition,  30  April  1979,  p.  9.) 

The  importance  of  the  churches’ 
call  upon  Christians  to  increase  their 
sensitivity  to  the  special  problems 
which  children  are  facing  is  strongly 
underlined  by  recently  revealed  infor- 
mation and  statistics.  Thus,  a study 
made  by  members  of  JOC-Latin  Amer- 
ica (Jeunesse  Ouvriere  Catholique  or 
Young  Catholic  Workers)  reveals  that 
Latin  America  has  no  less  than  20  mil- 
lion working  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve.  Many  of  them  live  under  slave- 
like conditions.  They  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing at  4:00  o’clock  and  cannot  return 
to  bed  before  10:00  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  Employers  prefer  these  chil- 
dren to  adults  because  they  can  pay 
them  far  less,  without  providing  any 
social  security.  Legal  protective  mea- 
sures are  usually  ignored,  often  with 
the  complicity  of  the  authorities.  The 
children  do  not  know  how  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  labour  unions  leave 
them  aside. 

JOC  refers  to  recent  information  on 
Latin  America  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  (ILO).Thus,  in 
1977,  there  were  4.5  million  children 
under  14  working  in  Brazilian  agricul- 
ture alone,  which  is  to  a large  extent 
export-oriented  (coffee,  cotton,  sugar). 
In  1973,  Colombia  used  2.7  million 
children  in  industry,  agriculture  and 
services  which  represented  40  percent 
of  Colombia’s  total  child  population 
between  the  ages  of  5 and  14.  Another 
study,  undertaken  by  Mexican  lawyer 
Fernando  Trejo,  reveals  that  no  less 
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Latin  America  has  no  less  than  20  million  working  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve.  ” Photo:  Laurence  Simon 


than  85  percent  of  all  children  between 
5 and  14  of  Mexican  worker  families 
; are  working,  that  is,  approximately  14 
; million  children.  (INFO  JOC  Interna- 
tionale, March-April  1979,  pp.  20-21, 

J Brussels,  Belgium.) 

Even  more  staggering  statistics  are 
given  by  the  Asia  Area  Committee  of 
YMCAs  about  the  conditions  of  chil- 
| dren  in  Asia:  “There  are  approximately 
; 1.25  billion  people  in  the  countries 

that  constitute  the  Asia  Area  of 
YMCAs  (excluding  China).  Children , 
or  those  15  years  and  below , form 
about  half \ 800  million.  More  than 
300  million  of  these  children  live  under 
; conditions  described  as  \ absolute  pov- 
erty’ and  'relative  poverty  ' that  is,  on 
food  and  clothing  worth  about  US  $90 
t (1977  values)  each  year.  Up  to  80  per- 
i cent  of  all  these  children  live  in  the 

i rural  areas.  The  rest  exist  mostly  in 

if  sprawling  ruralized  slums  of  the  urban 
s ■ centres  under  the  most  squalid  and 


dehumanized  conditions.  Fifty  percent 
of  all  starving  Asians  are  5 years  old 
and  below:  this  group  also  constitutes 
70  to  80  percent  of  all  deaths.  Only 
about  2 to  5 percent,  or  at  most  30 
million  out  of  600  million  children  in 
Asia,  can  avail  themselves  of  adequate 
food,  dean  water,  education,  assurance 
of  love  and  security.  Equally  horrifying 
is  the  fact  that  to  help  keep  body  and 
soul  together  even  under  the  most 
marginal  conditions,  children  of  from 
5 to  15  years  from  poor  families  are 
forced  to  work  even  as  long  as  12 
hours  a day,  as  servants,  labourers, 
factory  hands,  mine  workers,  criminals, 
prostitutes  (yes,  there  are  5-year-o/d 
prostitutes,  and  the  1 5-year-olds  and 
thereabouts  are  most  in  demand). " 

(Asia  Y,  May  1979,  pp.  1-2.  Published 
by  Asia  Area  Committee  of  YMCAs, 
23  Waterloo  Road,  Kowloon,  Hong 
Kong.) 


I 
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Of  the  Child 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Hilda  Bernstein 

from  VOW,  Voice  of  Women,  the  journal  of  the 
Women’s  Section  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress (South  Africa) 


I he  life  that  awaits  our  child  in  South 
1 Africa  has  already  been  laid  down. 
The  conditions  of  that  life,  the  health 
and  illnesses,  the  home  and  family 
relationships,  the  education  to  be  re- 
ceived, the  prospects  of  acquiring 
skills,  playing  sports,  enjoying  and 
developing  cultural  appreciations  — 
everything  has  already  been  decided 
before  the  child  draws  breath  into 
its  lungs  and  cries  out  to  the  world. 

The  child’s  own  innate  gifts,  drawn 
from  biological  circumstance  combined 
with  cultural  inheritance  and  condi- 
tions will  count  for  very  little.  What 
counts  for  the  South  African  child, 
what  is  important  for  its  life,  is  gov- 
erned by  laws  that  do  not  exist  any- 
where else  in  the  world;  laws  concern- 
ing the  race  classifications  of  the  child. 

What  is  this  race  classification?  Is  not 
our  child  a member  of  the  human  race? 
“All  men  living  today  belong  to  a 
single  species  — homo  sapiens  — and 
are  derived  from  common  stock.”  So 
declared  the  world’s  most  eminent 
scientists,  meeting  together  under  the 
banner  of  the  United  Nations.  But  not 
in  South  Africa,  where  a unique 


‘science’  prevails:  apartheid. 

So  when  we  ask,  will  the  new  baby 
be  healthy?  Can  it  expect  to  survive 
the  hazards  of  early  childhood?  Will  it 
go  to  school,  be  educated,  find  the 
world  with  all  its  magnificent  resources 
opening  up  before  it? 

The  answer  can  only  be  given  by 
first  asking  another  question:  What  is 
the  color  of  the  child’s  skin?  Is  it  white, 
brown  or  Black?  The  answer  is  crucial. 

Take,  for  example,  the  facts  about 
infant  mortality.  The  rate  of  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  one  of  the  best  indicators 
of  the  levels  of  health  in  a society.  In 
the  West,  Sweden  has  the  lowest  figure: 
9.2  of  every  1,000  (1973);  France, 
England,  Canada,  the  USA  between  15 
and  17  per  1,000.  For  South  Africans? 
Well,  what  is  the  color  of  their  skin? 
The  rate  for  white  babies  is  among  the 
world’s  lowest  — 20  per  1,000;  for 
Coloreds,  122;  for  Asians,  35.  And  for 
Africans,  those  African  children  who 
form  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion? Well,  for  African  children  there 
are  no  official  figures,  only  those  given 
by  local  health  authorities  or  mission 
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doctors.  In  the  Transkei,  the  much 
vaunted  first  black  ‘Bantustan’,  the  in- 
fant mortality  is  216  per  1,000.  Even 
in  the  greatest,  richest  city  in  all  Africa, 

(Johannesburg,  the  official  figure  is  95. 
Why  will  our  child  be  so  much 
more  subject  to  an  early  death  if  it 
is  black-skinned  than  if  it  is  white? 
How  does  the  degree  of  pigmentation 
in  the  skin  affect  infant  mortality 
rates?  The  answer  is  so  simple  and  so 
strange:  because  of  apartheid.  Because 
of  the  politics  of  apartheid.  Because  of 
ever-increasing  migrant  labor,  separa- 
tion of  families,  uprooting  and  trans- 
| ference  of  millions,  because  of  pass 

ij  laws,  because  of  the  Group  Areas,  be 

cause  of  Influx  Control,  because  of 
Bantustans  - those  reservations  of 
misery,  poverty  and  death  where 
women  and  children  — apartheid’s 
‘superfluous  appendages’  — are  sent  to 
loneliness,  despair  and  early  death. 

Our  child  will  be  subject  to  what 
has  been  described  recently  as  a na- 
i tional  problem  of  enormous  magnitude, 
that  is,  to  malnutrition  and  the  dis- 

I eases  that  stem  from  it.  The  most 
common  forms  of  nutritional  de- 
ficiency in  South  Africa  are  marasmus 
and  kwashiorkor.  Marasmus  is  a form 
of  infant  starvation  which  usually 
occurs  in  the  first  year  of  life;  kwashior- 
kor occurs  after  the  first  year  and  is  due 
| to  protein-deficiency,  mostly  from  an 

I unrelieved  diet  of  mealie-meal  without 
milk  or  other  proteins. 

Babies  suffering  from  marasmus  are 
tiny,  anxious,  wizened  little  creatures, 
old  and  skeletal-looking  (often  left 
with  granny  while  the  mother  goes 
away  to  find  work).  Kwashiorkor,  on 
the  other  hand,  bloats  its  small  victims, 
their  bellies  swell,  their  hair  turns  rust- 
colored  and  falls  out.  And  both  ill- 
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Will  they  survive  the  hazards  of  early 
childhood ? Photo  Vivant  Univers 


nesses,  even  when  they  are  overcome, 
leave  a permanent  imprint  that  stunts 
physical  and  mental  growth. 

Not  only  the  diseases  arising  directly 
from  malnutrition  but  many  infectious 
diseases  that  can  easily  be  eliminated 
by  adequate  nutrition,  housing,  sanita- 
tion and  health  programs,  assail  our 
child.  These  are  prevalent  among  black 
South  Africans;  tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
tetanus,  measles,  polio,  diphtheria, 
infectious  hepatitis.  More  (black)  chil- 
dren die  from  measles  in  South  Africa 
in  three  days  than  in  the  United  States 
in  one  year. 

Yes,  there  are  children  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  who  suffer 
from  these  illnesses.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  kwashiorkor  occurs  only 
in  very  poor,  under-developed  coun- 
tries. But  are  we  now  talking  about  a 
poor,  backward  country?.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  South  Africa.  Our  child  has 
been  born  in  the  richest,  most  highly- 
developed,  technologically  advanced 
wealth-generating  country  on  the 
African  continent,  the  land  that  pro- 
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It  is  a year  for  children. 

Photo:  Vivant  Univers 


duces  more  gold  than  anywhere  out- 
side the  USSR,  that  is  incredibly  rich 
in  minerals  that  rolls  more  steel, 
generates  more  electricity  than  all 
Africa. 

The  poverty  of  under-development, 
or  of  the  rapid  growth  of  populations 
in  countries  where  natural  production 
has  kept  pace  — this  can  be  under- 
stood, remedies  can  be  sought  and  aid 
given. 

But  our  child  is  in  a country  that 
does  not  require  handouts  from  the 
rich  nations.  Our  child  is  born  into  one 
of  the  richest  of  the  rich  families  of  the 
world.  And  its  hunger,  its  deprivation, 
is  legally  imposed,  from  a state  system 
that  enforces  its  conditions  of  life, 
destroying  homes,  breaking  families 
and  forcing  them  apart,  taking  parents 
from  children  — the  system  of  apar- 
theid. It  hardly  bears  thinking  about. 

While  still  very  young  our  child  will 
learn  about  prisons  and  police.  As  a 
baby  tied  to  its  mother’s  back,  it  may 
see  the  inside  of  a jail  when  its  mother 


is  scooped  up  during  the  police  raid  for 
a pass  laws  ‘offense,’  the  omission  of 
some  rubber  stamp  on  the  document 
that  all  blacks  must  carry.  Not  only 
that,  but  black  children  go  to  prison 
for  a variety  of  reasons  that  may  seem 
incomprehensible  to  people  of  other 
countries. 

For  example,  they  may  be  imprison- 
ed if  they  are  orphans,  because  of  lack 
of  anywhere  else  to  send  them.  Or  they 
maybe  imprisoned,  as  young  as  seven 
and  eight,  if  detained  under  security 
laws.  A child  of  eight  so  detained  in 
solitary  confinement  was  produced  in 
a court  as  a ‘witness’  in  a political  trial. 
Large  numbers  of  school  children  were 
held  — some  still  are  held  — arising 
from  the  nation-wide  uprisings  of  1 976. 

Yet  this  is  1979  — The  Year  of  the 
Child,  the  year  of  our  child,  our  Black 
child,  our  South  African  child.  We 
know  that  too  many  children  born 
this  year  will  die  too  young,  or  be 
maimed  by  disease.  Yet  many  survive, 
to  push  their  way  like  grass  through 
a great  paving  stone,  struggling  for  life, 
for  a place  in  the  sun. 

And  these  are  our  children,  these 
beautiful,  bright,  vigorous  faces  whose 
pictures  confront  us  from  photographs 
taken  in  1976.  Here  they  are,  with 
arms  uplifted,  face  to  face  with  police, 
guns,  dogs,  armoured  cars;  unarmed, 
they  confront  the  full  might  of  the 
system  of  apartheid,  the  ruthlessness 
of  apartheid,  with  songs,  with  slogans, 
with  smiles,  with  strength,  with  deter- 
mination, with  optimism.  Our  child 
has  suffered  its  deaths  and  its  defeats, 
and  from  its  bitter  experience  is  draw- 
ing the  knowledge  that  will  enable  it 
forcibly  to  destroy  apartheid.  It  is  a 
year  for  children.  All  the  years  of  the 
future  must  also  be  theirs.* 
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This  year  we  are  again 

We  feel  they  are  special,  because  mey  B __ 

nt  the  hpart  of  the  meaning  of  Christmas  u 
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by  a young  Canadian  artist. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough 
Ontario  M1M  1M4 


A box  of  1 2 contains  4 assorted 
scenes  printed  on  high-quality 
re-cycled  paper,  7”  x 5”. 

The  cost  is  $2.50  per  dozen. 
Including  .50</  for  postage 
and  packaging.  Ontario 
residents  please  add  sales  tax. 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FROM  SCARBORO 


DANIEL 
JOHN 
CURTIN 
S.  F.  M. 

1929  -1979 


[lather  Dan  Curtin  passed  away  at  Headquarters  on  Wednesday,  August  29, 1979. 
1 Due  to  ill  health  over  the  past  number  of  years,  Father  Dan  led  a rather  quiet 
life  here  at  Headquarters,  participating  as  much  as  his  illness  would  allow  in 
community  functions  and,  of  late,  helping  on  weekends  in  Ajax,  Ontario. 

The  wake  service  for  Father  Curtin  was  held  in  the  main  chapel  of  our  Head- 
quarters on  Thursday,  August  30.  This  consisted  of  a concelebrated  Mass,  with 
21  priests,  including  BishopTurner  and  Bishop  McHugh.  The  homily  was  preached 
by  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall.  Members  of  Dan’s  family  and  friends  of  Scarboro  were 
in  attendance.  Eight  of  our  priests  travelled  to  Lindsay  for  the  funeral  Mass. 
Bishop  Kenneth  Turner  was  the  principal  concelebrantand  Father  Curry  preached 
the  homily. 

Dan  is  survived  by  his  brother  Gerald  of  Ottawa,  Norma  (Shea)  of  Lindsay, 
Mary  of  London,  and  Dorothy  (Doyle)  of  Toronto.  There  are  several  aunts 
living  in  Lindsay  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Daniel  John  Curtin  was  born  November  2,  1929  in  Lindsay.  Following  his 
academic  training,  Dan  went  out  to  work  for  a few  years  and  then  joined  Scar- 
boro, being  ordained  in  Lindsay  by  Bishop  Webster  on  August  2,  1962.  Dan 
filled  brief  appointments  in  Victoria  Diocese,  St.  Vincent,  Hull,  Ottawa  and  in 
our  Promotion  Department. 


MAY  HE  REST  IN  PEACE 
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Dedicated  to  our  departed  missionaries 
both  at  home  and  abroad . 


There  They  Lie 


by  Sr.  Noella  Smith,  O.S.B. 

(A  native  Sister  of  Nassau,  Bahamas) 
on  Scarboros  buried  in  the  Bahamas. 


There  they  lie 
Humble  men 

Who  have  served  in  our  land. 


There  they  lie 
Humble  and  holy  men 
Who  have  devoutly 
Served  in  our  Bahama  land. 


There  they  lie 

Men  who  were  born  in  snow 
Are  now  buried  in  sun 
And  have  left  us  dignity 
And  hope. 


Let  it  not  be, 

O strong 
And  gentle  men. 

With  the  gifts  God  has 
Given  you, 

Serve  your  brothers. 
No! 


Their  beginnings  cannot 
Decay  with  their  flesh. 


God! 

What  beautiful  men! 
What  fruits  sown 
In  our  Bahama  land. 


Men  of  our  land 
Will  their  works  die, 

Are  their  gifts  of  joy 
Enthusiasm  and  faithfulness 
To  rot  in  their  grave. 
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MEDICAL  AID  TO  NICARAGUA  (MATl| 


I he  end  of  the  war  in  Nicaragua  leaves  in  its  wake  an  utterly  devastated 
"country.  Since  last  September,  1 per  cent  of  the  Nicaraguan  population, 
approximately  25,000  people,  have  died  in  the  fighting.  Nearly  1 in  1 0 Nicaraguans 
took  refuge  outside  the  country.  Inside  the  country,  500,000  people  are  depen- 
dent on  the  Red  Cross  to  be  fed,  at  a cost  of  $1.50  per  person  per  day.  Of  the 
1 50  tons  of  food  needed  daily,  only  about  half  is  arriving  so  far. 

“The  situation  is  ten  times  worse  than  it  was  following  the  earthquake  that 
levelled  downtown  Managua  in  1972,”  according  to  a Canadian  relief  worker 
who  recently  returned  from  Nicaragua.  Nearly  200,000  people  in  Managua  and 
another  300,000  outside  the  capital  exist  under  what  the  President  of  the  Red | 
Cross  called  “the  most  damnable  circumstances.”  He  forecasts  thousands  of  people 
dying  of  sickness,  aggravated  by  malnutrition  among  the  juvenile  population. 

To  alleviate  the  suffering,  a number  of  concerned  individuals  have  formed  the 
MEDICAL  AID  TO  NICARAGUA  COMMITTEE.  This  committee  is  soliciting 
support  for  the  purchase  of  medical  supplies.  It  is  a non-partisan  group  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  members  of  the  medical  profession,  lawyers,  teachers, 
clergy  and  many  other  concerned  citizens. 

The  Bishops  of  Nicaragua  have  asked  Christians  world-wide  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  people. 

Send  donations  to:  Medical  Aid  to  Nicaragua  (MATN) 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


Ontario  Branch, 

1 75  Carlton  Street, 
Toronto,  Ont.  M5A  2K3 


or  in  care  of:  Scarboro  Missions, 


2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarboro,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 


Christmas  Message 
from  the  Council 


^^nce  again,  as  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  “Prince  of  Peace”,  we 
offer  you  our  sincerest  and  best  wishes  that  His  Peace  may  indeed 
fill  your  heart. 

During  1979,  ‘the  Year  of  the  Child’,  our  magazine  devoted  many 
articles  to  children  around  the  world.  Above  all  we  tried  to  tell  their  story 
and  in  so  many  instances  we  were  aware  that  it  was  the  sad  story  of 
deprivation  and  hunger,  of  exploitation  and  oppression.  We  wonder,  along 
with  the  children,  if  anything  has  been  accomplished,  if  the  story  of  the 
children  has  been  heard  and  understood  and  if  people  like  ourselves,  both 
in  Canada  and  other  countries,  will  do  something  about  it. 

The  story  of  the  children  is  a reflection  and  result  of  the  even  sadder 
story  of  our  adult  world,  of  selfishness  and  greed,  of  revolution  and  war. 
Did  the  ’70s  bring  us  any  closer  to  the  Christmas  wish  of  peace  and 
happiness  for  all  mankind? 

The  Child  who  was  born  to  us  that  first  Christmas  grew  to  manhood  in 
a world  very  much  like  our  own.  He  experienced  the  oppression  of  his  own 
people  — the  selfishness  and  greed  were  everywhere  and,  as  today,  the 
children  suffered  the  most  because  of  their  helplessness. 

His  response  was  to  challenge  that  world  and  its  values.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  — of  the  little  ones.  “Blessed 
are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice.”  His  care  and  concern  for  those 
who  gathered  around  him  was  in  many  ways  special  when  it  came  to  the 
children.  He  cautioned  that  of  such  was  His  Kingdom. 

Just  as  He  challenged  and  tried  to  change  his  world,  we  too  must 
continue  to  challenge  and  change  ours.  If  we  do,  the  Christmas  message 
of  Peace  and  Justice  for  all  mankind  may  become  a reality  — for  we  are 
ALL  called  to  be  “other  Christs.”* 


Ken  MacAulay,  SFM 
Gerald  Curry,  SFM 
Fred  Wakeham,  SFM 
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from  the  Editor 


“ |— |e  was  wrapt  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a manger.  ” 

Our  focus  for  our  December  issue  is  the  Dominican  Republic,  struck  by 
hurricane  David  on  August  30,  1979.  The  effects  of  this  natural  disaster, 
the  worst  hurricane  of  the  century,  on  the  lives  of  the  Dominican  people 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  our  feature  articles  and  photos.  Life  in  the  Dom- 
inican Republic  has  never  been  easy  for  the  vast  majority  of  Dominicans 
as  the  introductory  stories  point  out. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  Christmas  1979,  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  but  one  example  of  the  sad  plight  and  varied  problems  afflicting 
our  human  family  in  our  world  of  today.  As  the  Christmas  message  of  the 
Council  emphasizes,  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child,  His  life  and  teachings 
was  a challenge  to  the  world  and  its  values.  His  message  still  challenges  us 
and  our  value  system.  The  tragedy  of  the  Dominican  people  as  well  as  the 
hunger,  misery  and  oppression  experienced  and  lived  by  so  many  of  the 
human  family  around  us,  can  only  be  remedied  if  the  celebration  of 
Christ’s  birth  means  more  to  us  than  tinsel  and  wrappings,  good  cheer  and 
material  abundance. 

The  peace  and  hope  of  salvation  and  new  life  that  His  birth  gives  to  our 
world  will  only  be  realized  to  the  extent  that  His  life  and  His  message 
dwells  in  our  hearts  and  is  proclaimed  in  our  actions.* 
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Tinita  was  about  12  years  old,  ac- 
1 cording  to  her  grandmother.  She 
had  been  bedridden  for  several  months 
before  I met  her.  I remember  how  hot 
it  was.  At  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
before  I had  a chance  to  relax  from  the 
heat  of  the  day,  a little  youngster 
called  at  the  house.  His  sister  was  sick 
and  his  grandmother  sent  for  me.  Of 
course  I asked  if  she  was  seriously  ill, 
how  long  she  had  been  ill,  why  come  at 
this  inconvenient  hour,  and  so  on.  The 
answers  were  indefinite  and  confusing. 

I picked  up  my  sick-call  kit  and  we 
walked  together  in  the  bright  sunlight 
along  the  ill-kept  and  unserviced  streets. 
Finally,  we  arrived  at  a neighborhood 
on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

It  was  more  like  an  Indian  village  of 
centuries  ago.  The  huts  were  of  up- 
right branches,  straw  roofs  and  earthen 
floors.  Each  had  nearby  the  customary 
three  rocks  stained  with  the  smoke  of 
fire  used  for  cooking.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  huts,  dark,  cluttered  with  old 
beds,  that  I met  Tinita.  She  was  quite 
dark-skinned  and  hard  to  notice  after 
coming  in  from  the  strong  sunlight.  I 
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i noticed  her  big  white  eyes  and  teeth 

j which  gave  me  a ray  of  light  I shall 

I never  forget.  I greeted  her  grandmother 

and  then  turned  to  her.  She  raised  her 
! two  scrawny  arms  to  embrace  me,  say- 
ing with  great  effort  “Padre!”  She  ap- 
peared to  be  sick  unto  death.  I bap- 
! tised  and  anointed  her.  We  conversed 
with  difficulty.  I suspected  that  she 
j was  dying  of  malnutrition.  From  my 

I conversation  with  the  grandmother  it 

seemed  to  be  the  case. 

Tinita  was  abandoned  by  her  father. 
Her  mother  offered  little  help  from 
i prostitution.  Tinita’s  brothers  and 

sisters  usually  spent  their  days  around 
town  in  search  of  what  humanity  did 
not  need,  as  a contribution  to  the 
family  needs.  I left  with  my  head 
bowed  in  shame  and  anger.  I noticed 
my  small  shadow  move  comfortably 
over  the  rough  terrain.  I proposed  im- 
mediately to  return  with  the  jeep  in 
order  to  take  Tinita  to  the  doctor.  My 
little  gingerbread  youngster,  scantily 
; dressed,  caught  up  with  me  just  be- 
fore I reached  home.  “Padre,”  he  said 
hastily  “Tinita  is  dead!” 


Since  1924,  in  Geneva,  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  were  universally  recog- 
nized. In  1959  the  United  Nations 
issued  its  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  after  having  created  a fund 
in  support  of  these  rights  (UNiCEF)  in 
order  to  assist  young  victims  of  the 
“second  world  war.” 

About  21  million  children  are 
born  each  year  weighing  less  than  514 
pounds  because  of  the  malnutrition 
of  their  mothers,  and  why  not?  There 
are  about  500  million  undernourished 
people  in  the  world.  How  much  can 
be  said  of  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  these  babies! 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  a child 
surrenders  its  life  to  hunger  every 
hour  and  a half.  There  are  only  1,000 
beds  in  our  hospitals  for  T/i  million 
children.  70  out  of  every  1000  babies 
die  at  birth  and  10%  of  the  rest  die 
before  they  reach  one  year  of  life. 
Half  of  these  die  before  four  weeks 
after  birth.  These  deaths  are  easily 
prevented  by  inexpensive  medicines 
according  to  the  Dominican  Union  for 
the  Defense  of  Human  Rights.  There  is 
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only  one  nurse  for  every  30,000  people 
In  the  Dominican  Republic. Two-thirds 
of  our  doctors  are  located  in  the  two 
main  cities. 

It  is  awful  to  think  that  75%  of  our 
people  are  undernourished  while  25% 
eat  more  than  is  necessary.  This  can  be 
expressed  another  way:  the  rate  of 
consumption  of  the  greatest  markets 
of  Latin  America:  Brazil,  Argentina 
and  Mexico,  combined,  is  less  than  that 
of  France  or  West  Germany.  U.S.  econ- 
omists have  another  view  expressed  in 
a celebrated  statement  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  former  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  $5.00  spent 
to  prevent  the  increase  in  population  is 
more  effective  than  $100.00  spent  to 
increase  the  economic  growth. 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  calories  are 
related  to  income  and  income  is  related 
to  the  class  of  society  in  which  babies 
are  born.  Evidently,  with  the  constant 
increase  in  population,  a new  type  of 
society  is  struggling  to  be  born  in  which 
humans  will  be  considered  according 
to  their  true  value.  This  vision  of  man- 
kind will  tend  to  eliminate  class  pre- 
ferences as  well  as  the  principle  of 
“profit  before  people,”  otherwise 
known  as  “free  enterprise.”  This  is  the 
vision  of  non-Christians.  Are  they 
searching  for  what  we  are  supposed  to 
have:  “the  Kingdom  of  Heaven”? 

The  hours  passed  swiftly  after  enter- 
ing the  house.  By  sunset  that  day  I 
managed  to  solve  the  world’s  prob- 
lems in  my  mind  and  to  convince 
Tinita’s  grandmother  thatTinita  should 
be  brought  to  the  church  before  burial. 
Our  Christian  Family  Movement  pro- 
vided the  rustic  coffin  and  some  food 
for  the  family.  On  Tinita’s  grave  stands 
a small  white  wooden  cross  with  the 
word  “Tinita”  - that  is  all.* 
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The  Dominican  Republic  is  a very 
1 rich  country.  The  mountain  ranges, 
producing  some  of  the  world’s  finest 
coffee,  are  interspersed  with  tropical 
valleys  of  deep,  black  top-soil.  In  the 
north,  the  “Royal  Valley  of  the 
Cibao”  is  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of 
land  on  earth  with  top  soil  in  one 
place  said  to  reach  fifty  feet.  With 
rain  or  adequate  irrigation  the  land 
explodes  in  exuberance  under  the 
tropical  sun,  capable  of  producing  a 
variety  of  products  that  could  feed 
many  more  people  than  the  five 
million  who  now  live  in  this  country. 

The  richest  gold  mine  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  found  here  near  Cotui 
in  the  central  hills.  With  the  high  price 
of  gold  now  it  produces  a fortune  for 
its  owners,  the  Rosario  Mining  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  Nearby,  Falcon- 
bridge  Nickel  Company  of  Canada  has 
an  operation  that  produces  a hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  nickel  each 
year.  In  the  southwest,  near  the  border 
with  Haiti,  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  has  been  taking  out  bauxite 
for  over  twenty-five  years.  Other  mines 
are  to  be  developed. 

Nonetheless,  in  this  tropical  para- 
dise, as  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world, 
people  are  hungry.  It  takes  a while  to 
know  what  hunger  means  if  you  are 
used  to  having  three  meals  a day;  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  some  people’s  lives  as  supper,  that 


It’s  a problem  of  hunger. 


maybe  one  full  meal  a day  is  what  can 
be  expected;  where  people  take  hunger 
as  the  normal  condition  that  is  built 
into  the  normal  pattern  of  life  of 
people. 

It  is  the  children  who  cannot  cope 
with  this  normal  lack  of  food.  They 
are  the  ones  who  wilt  away  and  die. 
Out  of  a thousand  Dominican  kids,  74 
will  die  this  year.  The  clinical  cause 
of  death  that  a doctor  will  write  on  a 
chart  may  vary,  but  the  main  under- 
lying cause  of  most  infant  mortality  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  hunger. 
More  vivid  than  these  statistics  are  the 
images  that  would  defy  the  imagina- 
tion of  Canadians,  the  memories  that 
we  all  have  here  of  seeing  emaciated 
children  dying  of  hunger.  Their  small 
bodies  become  reduced  to  a package 
of  bones  under  the  dried-up  skin,  their 
tiny  faces  aged  as  though  they  had  seen 


the  sufferings  of  a whole  life-time. 

Children  like  this  are  brought  to 
the  hospital  but  not  much  can  be 
done  to  help  them.  The  doctor  will 
offer  some  treatment  and  then  shrug 
his  shoulders  in  frustration  saying, 
“It  is  a problem  of  hunger.”  This 
hunger  is  mainly  a product  of  an  un- 
just social  system  which  sees  the  best 
of  the  land  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a few  large  landowners  who  often- 
times are  not  able  to  make  use  of  all 
the  land  they  have.  A huge  portion  of 
land  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  country, 
267,000  acres,  is  owned  by  the  Gulf 
and  Western  Corporation  which  pro- 
duces sugar  and  beef  cattle  for  export 
to  U.S.  markets. 

The  poor  get  pushed  off  the  flat 
land  and  move  back  into  the  hills 
where  they  attempt  to  eke  out  an  exis- 
tence by  sowing  crops  on  the  mountain 
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sides  which  they  have  cleared  by  cut- 
ting and  burning,  a disastrous  method 
for  the  ecology  of  the  island.  Eventual- 
ly these  families  move  to  the  towns 
and  cities  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. The  President  of  the  Dom- 
inican Medical  Association,  Dr.  Dioisio 
Soldevila,  states  that  “In  our  opinion, 
the  principal  cause  of  infant  under- 
nourishment in  our  country  is  un- 
employment.” 

A second  cause  of  undernourish- 
ment however  is  simply  that  the  peo- 
ple often  do  not  know  how  to  make 
the  most  out  of  the  abundance  of 
plants  and  fruits  that  grow  all  around 
them.  Sometimes  too,  myths  and 
taboos  prevent  the  people  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  certain  kinds  of 
foods  that  are  nutritionally  valuable 
or  may  be  of  special  importance  at 
certain  times  such  as  during  pregnancy. 
By  overcoming  such  fears  and  teaching 
the  people  about  the  food  value  of 
certain  easily  available  plants,  it  would 
be  possible  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
child  hunger. 

Catherine  McGowan  is  a Sister  of 
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Charity  from  Halifax  who  came  to  live 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1970. 
She  is  also  a nutritionist  with  years  of 
teaching  experience  at  Mount  St. 
Vincent  in  Halifax.  Catherine  came  on 
the  Dominican  scene  just  about  the 
time  when  people  here  were  waking  up 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
coming  to  understand  that  some  things 
could  be  done  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  problem.  After  getting  settled  in, 
she  got  involved  with  the  work  being 
done  by  Caritas  in  this  field.  The 
Charity  Sisters  have  their  home  in 
Bani  and  Sister  Catherine  was  especial- 
ly involved  in  the  upper  part  of  town 
where  the  people  are  all  poor.  A sur- 
vey of  500  families  in  the  area  who  had 
small  children  showed  that  57%  were 
very  malnourished  and  12%  were 
severely  undernourished. 

Catherine  launched  a project  to 
attack  the  problem  at  its  roots,  by 
setting  up  a centre  where  children  like 
these  could  'be  brought  in  and  given 
proper  food  for  a few  months  so  that 
the  ravages  of  hunger  could  be  cured. 
A regular  part  of  the  program  was  to 


ifter  photos. 


teach  the  mothers  how  to  find  ade- 
quate food  for  their  children  from  the 
most  ordinary  plants  that  grow  every- 
where. 

The  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency  was  approached  for 
funds  for  the  project  and  a simple  con- 
struction was  put  up  quickly  in  1978. 
Two  girls  graduating  in  nutrition  from 
Mount  St.  Vincent  and  Acadia  univer- 
sities, Ann  Murdock  from  Thunder  Bay 
and  Valerie  Gilbert  from  Dartmouth, 
came  to  work  on  the  project  for  a 
two-year  period.  Just  a year  ago  the 
first  group  of  children  came  to  the 
centre.  Catherine  described  the  begin- 
ning in  this  way: 

“On  October  2nd,  early  in  the 
morning,  14  children  between  one 
and  three  years  were  at  the  centre 
with  their  mothers.  It  was  quite  a 
sight  to  behold,  all  terribly  with- 
drawn, miserably  unhappy,  all  de- 
ciding to  cry  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  suffering  from  diarrhea.  In 
September  our  dispensary  had  re- 
ceived a shipment  of  medicine  from 
the  Catholic  Medical  Missions  with 


disposable  diapers  used  for  padding 
around  bottles  and  boxes.  Those 
first  days  at  the  centre  those  dia- 
pers were  the  most  valuable  com- 
modity we  had.  It  seemed  one  was 
constantly  running  with  a mop  or 
a little  one.  In  our  first  week  we 
literally  went  non-stop  from  7:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  most  days  hardly 
stopping  to  eat.  Week  two  was 
somewhat  better  and  by  week  three 
things  were  pretty  much  in  a pattern." 
Well,  they  still  go  non-stop  in  that 
centre  even  if  it  is  in  more  of  a pattern 
now.  When  you  see  the  kids  digging  in- 
to their  generous  meals  or  gobbling 
down  glasses  of  juice  full  of  vitamins 
or  spread  out  six  and  seven  together 
taking  their  afternoon  sleep  on  the 
three  wide  beds  covered  with  mosquito 
netting,  you  realize  too  that  a good 
bit  of  work  and  a lot  of  simple  love 
goes  with  this  project.  In  the  back- 
ground are  Aminta,  Ofelia,  Alida, 
Yolanda,  Felicia,  Margarita,  women  of 
the  community  who  work  each  day  on 
the  project  and  who  provide  the  climate 
of  service  and  love  that  makes  the 
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centre  a pleasant  experience  for  the 
children. 

Now,  Catherine  has  the  great  satis- 
faction of  taking  out  her  before  and 
after  photos  to  show  the  results  that 
the  centre  has  produced  as  youngsters 
who  were  once  condemned  to  perma- 
nent damage  or  death  are  put  on  the 
road  to  life.  Some  of  the  mothers 
who  have  gained  themselves  from  the 
experience  are  now  able  to  go  out 
around  the  communitiesand  give  talks, 
and  demonstrations  on  how  simple, 
cheap  foods  can  be  worked  into  their 
childrens’  diets  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

Catherine  McGowan  best  described 
the  results: 

“So  much  could  be  said  of  each 
child.  Without  picking  favourites, 
I ’ll  just  mention  a few.  First  we  have 
a set  of  twins,  Julio  Cesar  and  Julio 
Hanibal,  just  about  three  years 
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old  and  weighing  15  and  16  pounds, 
the  saddest  little  people  you  could 
imagine  with  all  the  classical  symp- 
toms of  malnutrition,  plus  not  talk- 
ing, heads  way  down,  unmoving. 
Now  what  a pair  of  charmers.  They 
look  at  you  with  great  big  eyes  and 
mimic  everything  you  do,  are  trying 
to  talk  and  are  bundles  of  mischief. 
Julio  Cesar  lost  two  pounds  of 
parasites  and  now  his  tummy 
bulges  with  rice  instead  of  the  crit- 
ters. The  other  little  fellow  has 
hookworm  so  still  has  to  get  rid 
of  that.  The  hospital  has  referred 
several  children  to  us  and  one  of  the 
most  recent  additions  is  something 
else.  Weighing  8 pounds  at  birth, 
Rogelio  at  8 months  weighed  in 
at  SYi  pounds,  and  this  after  one 
month  in  hospital.  He’s  our  excep- 
tion of  no  one  under  one  year  but 


“ Wilson , from  a non-stop  crier  he  has 
become  a charmer. " 


he  is  a good  little  one  and  when  he 
smiles  all  you  can  see  is  one  big 
mouth.  Another  little  dear  is 
Dolores,  whose  family  background 
is  crazily  complicated.  She’s  two  and 
a real  little  mother  type,  trying  to 
console  the  others  when  they  cry 
and  be  generally  helpful.  She  can’t 
talk  but  from  her  pointing  finger 
and  her  expressions  you  can  get 
the  message  — especially  if  she  is 
put  out  with  someone.  Wilson  is 
another  cutie.  From  a non-stop 
crier  he  has  become  a charmer. 
He’s  our  musician,  just  loves  to 
play  the  drum  on  anything  and 
has  real  rhythm.  His  other  love  is 
to  pound  in  a nail,  and  can  manage 
to  find  any  stray  nail  and  go  at  it 
with  a rock.  Another  little  woe- 
begone fellow  is  another  Julio  Cesar, 
who  also  has  a sad  story.  He’s  just 
beginning  to  respond  and  needs  all 
the  loving  he  can  get”* 


Father  Bill  NIcNabb  writes  from  Ni;ao.D.R. . . 

A1  my  door  stood  three  children,  a girl  and  two  boys.  I knew  what  they 
wanted  — something  to  eat.  There  was  a piece  of  bread  left  over,  so  I 
gave  it  to  the  girl  and  was  thinking  up  an  excuse  to  send  the  boys  away 
when  the  girl  gave  half  the  bread  to  them  (they  are  not  relatives  of  hers). 

I knew  I was  beat  and  shamed  into  making  a further  search  to  satisfy 
the  boys.  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Children  here  will  share  the  little 
they  have  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing;  as  if  it  just  couldn’t  be  other- 
wise. 

I will  confess  I wouldn’t  be  interested  in  dividing  my  little  bit  and  so 
I have  been  shamed  more  than  once.  When  will  I become  a true  Christian?* 


W.  H.  McNabb,  SFM. 
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\A/e  have  a curfew  this  evening  in 
" * Bani  since  7:00  o’clock.  Although 
it  has  been  a full  day  I would  like  to 
use  this  quiet  time  to  tell  you  about 
what  happened  to  the  town  when 
hurricane  David  passed  through  late 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Early  in  the  week  the  first  reports 
were  out  on  David.  By  Wednesday  the 
news  was  that  this  was  the  strongest 
hurricane  of  the  century  with  winds 
of  240  kilometers  per  hour.  On  Thurs- 
day it  was  clear  that  the  storm  was  on 
a course  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

All  the  talk  was  then  about  the  big 
wind.  The  people  have  a great  respect 
for  what  a hurricane  can  do.  The  buses 
were  jammed  bringing  people  to  their 
homes  from  the  capital  city,  the  super- 
markets were  stormed,  feelings  were 
tense. 

Here  in  the  parish  we  took  down 
the  church  bells,  checked  the  zinc  roof 
on  the  house,  got  a reserve  of  gasoline. 
The  church  had  been  indicated  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  so  the  local  committee 
for  Civil  Defense  took  out  the  church 
benches  and  began  to  receive  the  first 
families  who  were  coming  to  spend  the 


night,  expecting  the  storm  to  go 
through  in  a few  hours. 

A friend  of  mine  in  the  parish, 
Fernando  Pena,  had  his  parents  out  in 
the  mountains  where  they  have  their 
coffee  property.  Their  house  in  the 
mountains  was  about  a century  old, 
made  of  palm  boards  with  thatched 
roofing.  I drove  out  in  the  jeep  to  give 
them  a lift  into  town  when  they  came 
down  from  the  hills.  But  they  hadn’t 
heard  about  the  cyclone  and  decided 
that  they  weren’t  going  to  leave. 

Back  in  the  church  the  people 
organized  for  the  night  in  the  air  of 
excitement.  About  11:00  o’clock  we 
said  the  rosary.  The  night  passed  in 
sort  of  an  unkind  silence. 

Radio  bulletins  during  Friday  were 
continually  situating  the  storm  110 
kilometers  south  of  Santo  Domingo 
so  that  there  was  not  a growing  sense 
of  alarm.  People  were  believing  that 
the  strong  winds  we  were  experiencing 
were  our  share  of  the  storm. 

Then  a news  bulletin  ordered  the 
people  off  the  streets  at  4:00  in  the 
afternoon  and  abruptly  at  that  time 
the  storm  came  upon  us.  In  the  coffee 
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Estamos  Vivos' 

Wc  arc  Alive 

Bani,  Dominican  Republic.  August  30,  1979 
Robert  Smith.  SFM. 


factory  across  the  street  a new  machine 
for  drying  coffee  had  tumbled  over 
earlier.  Now  the  zinc  roof  started  to 
fly  off,  a long  wall  of  cement  blocks 
came  down  and  soon  the  walls  of  the 
factory  were  coming  apart. 

In  the  churchyard,  the  trees  started 
to  come  down,  the  belfry  tumbled  and 
suddenly  the  roof  lifted  off  the  second 
storey  of  the  house.  In  the  dining  room 
downstairs  we  braced  ourselves  against 
the  doors  while  the  rain  poured  in 
from  the  upstairs.  Outside  the  sheets 
of  zinc  were  flying  about  in  the  gray 
rain  like  some  kind  of  weird  confetti. 

After  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
suddenly  there  was  calm.  People  rushed 
| frantically  to  prepare  their  security 
: for  the  second  blow  which  was  due 

in  about  three  minutes.  In  the  church 
the  30  families  were  in  near  hysteria. 

Another  group  of  six  women  came 
running  off  the  street  with  their  chil- 
dren and  we  packed  them  into  a tiny 
kitchen  off  the  house.  They  stayed 
there  until  the  next  morning. 

Somebody  was  hurt  by  a falling 
roof.  Juan  Rivas,  the  seminarian  here 


in  the  parish  took  off  for  the  hospital 
in  the  jeep.  Since  the  streets  were 
blocked,  this  became  a 3-hour  strug- 
gle before  the  injured  received  medical 
attention. 

The  second  half  of  the  blow  began 
like  some  piece  of  theatre  with  about 
30  sheets  of  zinc  lifting  off  the  church 
roof  near  the  altar.  If  the  rest  of  the 
roof  did  not  hold  the  danger  and  the 
panic  would  be  extreme.  The  fallen 
piece  of  roof  rustled  angrily  about  the 
churchyard. 

One  could  only  pray  that  the  roof 
would  hold  and  before  long  the  winds 
began  to  lose  intensity. 

By  6:00  o’clock  the  extreme  danger 
had  passed  and  it  was  time  to  prepare 
for  a long  night.  The  people  could  not 
stay  in  the  church  where  everything 
was  drenched.  The  medical  dispensary 
was  untouched  by  the  winds  and  so 
about  20  families  huddled  together 
there  for  the  night.  Others  took  refuge 
in  a neighbouring  house  built  of  con- 
crete. Men,  women  and  children  were 
terrified  and  thought  of  only  one  thing, 
safety  from  what  might  remain  of  this 
storm.  There  was  no  thought  of  damage 
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or  property  nor  of  sleep. 

After  a while,  the  young  men  of  the 
civil  defense  brigade  who  had  worked 
so  well  through  the  crisis,  found  some 
food  which  had  been  prepared  earlier 
in  the  day.  People  slowly  settled  down 
and  others  came  around  looking  for 
relati-ves. 

The  people  stayed  quiet  through 
the  evening,  the  folks  in  the  pillbox 
kitchen  wouldn’t  move  for  anything. 
An  old  man  who  had  suffered  an  at- 
tack, the  caretaker  of  the  factory 
across  the  street,  spent  the  night  in 
the  only  dry  room  in  this  house.  At 
midnight  there  was  a bustle,  a lady  in 
the  nearby  concrete  house  was  having 
labour  pains.  The  two  cars  parked  in 
the  churchyard  wouldn’t  start.  Then 
somebody  found  an  ambulance  on  the 
streets.  After  that  the  night  stayed 
calm  except  for  an  occasional  shot 
being  fired  by  the  military  who  were 
patrolling  the  streets. 

People  here  were  awake  before 
dawn  today  with  the  sound  of  zinc 
sheets  being  gathered  up  from  the 
streets.  By  6:00  o’clock  the  streets 
were  filled  with  people  now  discover- 
ing the  other  reality  of  the  storm,  the 
destruction  of  their  homes.  The  dam- 
age is  all  over  town  and  the  rather 
pleasant  town  of  Bani  is  a shambles 
with  only  cement  buildings  standing 
intact,  with  the  zinc  roofs  sheared  off 
and  maybe  two  or  three  hundred 
buildings  in  town  completely  destroy- 
ed. The  fine  shade  and  fruit  trees  in 
each  patio  have  been  levelled,  except 
for  the  coconut  trees.  All  the  trees  in 
the  churchyard  are  down. 

While  the  upper  part  of  the  town  is 
devastated  perhaps  the  destruction  is 
more  noticeable  in  the  well-off  centre 
of  town  where  the  beautiful  city  park 


has  lost  all  of  its  fine  old  trees. 

The  first  reaction  of  the  people 
which  was  on  everybody’s  lips  was 
simply  “Estamos  vivos”,  we  are  alive. 
Through  the  day  the  people  would 
grow  in  awareness  of  how  terrible  the 
loss  has  been.  But  in  the  first  moments 

, 

there  was  a sharing  as  each  family  set 
about  to  try  and  restore  some  kind  of 
normalcy  to  life.  For  some  of  the  poor 
this  would  be  impossible  with  their 
huts  and  belongings  destroyed  and  no 
way  to  start  again.  After  a while  in  the 
excitement  of  the  discovery  there  were 
those  who  did  a little  crying. 

There  was  no  radio  communication 
in  the  country  so  we  had  no  idea  of 
what  had  happened  elsewhere.  By 
about  noon  we  were  hearing  some  re- 
ports of  what  had  gone  on  in  the  out- 
lying districts  where  some  people  had 
died. 

At  noon  we  met  to  initiate  an  emer- 
gency group  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions in  the  upper  part  of  town.  Then 
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we  went  down  to  report  this  to  the 
town  officials  who  were  co-ordinating 
the  rescue  work. 

There  was  some  time  to  go  out  into 
the  country  and  see  how  things  were 
there.  But  just  turning  off  the  highway 
to  go  north  we  began  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple walking  in  from  the  hills  where 
their  homes  were  destroyed.  In  Rio 
Arriba  we  went  to  the  school,  a large 
new  building  with  a cement  roof  and 
the  place  was  packed  with  families. 
In  one  classroom  we  came  upon  a 
woman  whose  husband  had  died  when 
he  went  out  in  the  storm  to  rescue  a 
neighbour.  They  both  had  died  when 
a wall  fell  on  them.  She  is  left  with 
seven  small  children. 

The  destruction  in  the  camps  was 
more  complete  than  in  town  and  the 
people  have  less  possibility  to  begin 
anew.  Continuing  on  up  the  road  to 
the  next  town  of  Limonal  we  found 
even  more  complete  destruction.  Here 
there  was  not  one  cement  roof  in  this 


village  of  nearly  5,000  people.  But 
there  was  no  loss  of  life  either. 

But  a new  danger  is  upon  the 
people.  Huddled  in  a shack  that  served 
as  a pool  hall  were  about  25  persons. 
An  old  man  in  the  corner  has  a bed 
and  he  seems  to  be  dying.  A child 
has  the  whole  pool  table  to  himself 
for  his  bed.  For  food  they  have  a few 
packages  of  crackers.  They  have  not 
eaten  since  before  the  storm.  Food 
has  not  been  sent  in  to  them.  The 
small  stores  have  no  supplies.  On  the 
street,  some  people  are  eating  coconut 
which  is  in  plentiful  supply  on  this 
day. 

Agriculture  has  been  wiped  out, 
both  in  the  low  lands  to  the  south  of 
town  which  produce  staple  foods  for 
consumption  and  in  the  hills  where 
coffee  is  the  important  cash  crop.  Per- 
haps there  would  have  been  80,000 
sacks  of  coffee  produced  in  those 
hills  this  year.  With  coffee  selling  at 
$125.00  a sack  that  meant  10  million 
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dollars  of  income  circulating  among  the 
people  in  the  coming  months.  This 
would  pay  their  debts  and  see  them 
into  the  next  year.  Now  the  word  is 
that  the  coffee  is  finished.  In  many 
cases  the  plants  have  been  uprooted 
so  that  it  will  be  five  years  before  they 
are  back  in  production. 

The  President  in  his  communiques 
refers  to  the  hurricane  as  a national 
calamity.  It  certainly  does  mean  a 
renewed  period  of  suffering  and 
struggle  for  a people  who  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  this  through- 
out their  history. 

This  is  Sunday  night  now.  It  is  the 
2nd  of  September.  As  somebody  said 
tonight  it  didn’t  seem  like  a Sunday. 
Along  every  street,  hammers  rattled 
as  people  put  together  their  houses. 
Mattresses  were  out  to  dry  around 
every  house,  except  those  few  built 
of  cement.  A new  experience  hit  us 
this  morning,  the  stink  of  destruction. 
People  awakened  to  a realization  that 
food  will  very  soon  become  a big  prob- 
lem. The  health  authorities  were  on  the 
street  announcing  an  urgent  meeting 
of  all  possible  workers. 

Some  people  came  in  from  the 
capital  city,  although  the  bridge  at 
the  Nizao  River  is  out  of  commission. 
Others  keep  arriving  from  the  hills.  The 
news  of  the  disaster  takes  its  full  shape. 
At  noon  we  hear  on  the  radio  that  in 
Villa  Ocoa,  a village  on  the  outskirts 
of  Padre  Las  Casas,  a small  town  in  the 
mountains,  the  people  had  only  two 
refuge  points  — the  school  and  the 
church.  A small  stream  running  through 
the  village  erupted  destroying  both 
buildings  and  leaving  400  people  dead. 

Today  we  see  signs  of  outside  con- 
cern as  four  helicopters  come  over 
and  a light  plane.  Tonight  there  is  news 


on  the  radio  of  outside  help  arriving. 

Here  in  the  parish  we  had  Mass  this 
morning.  The  Church  is  certainly  a 
shambles.  But  all  the  effort  here  is  to 
get  some  kind  of  an  organization  set 
up  that  can  mobilize  the  forces  of  the 
people.  By  tonight  that  has  taken  on 
a solid  form.  Each  sector  of  town  has 
commissions  of  health,  food  and  re- 
construction. A central  co-ordinating 
committee  will  meet  each  day  now. 

Down  at  the  Sisters’  house  by  the 
other  parish,  things  are  much  like  they 
are  all  over  town.  The  zinc  roof  went 
off  the  front  of  the  house,  but  the  back 
sleeping  part  is  intact.  The  plants  and 
trees  in  the  patio  are  all  ripped  out. 
Sister  Peggy  MacDonald  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  Josephine  Dimitri,  who  is 
a volunteer  from  Hamilton,  and  Juana 
Vizcaino  struggle  to  get  things  back  to 
normal. 

The  scene  in  the  alley  in  front  of 
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their  house  is  chaotic.  With  the  parish 
centre  full  of  people  from  the  village 
of  Limonal,  they  are  out  on  the  street 
cooking  their  meals  and  doing  their 
washing. 

In  the  afternoon,  Father  Camilo, 
the  pastor  of  the  other  parish,  was 
going  down  to  see  Father  Bill  McNabb. 
He  had  news  that  Bill’s  old  house  was 
completely  destroyed  but  that  Billy 
was  able  to  save  himself  inside  a cement 
bathroom  he  had  in  his  house. 

And  what  became  of  the  old  folks 
who  refused  to  leave  their  shack  in  the 
hills?  The  shack  came  down.  They  and 
another  old  couple  took  refuge  in  a 
cement  trough  that  is  used  for  washing 
coffee.  They  spent  the  night  there.  In 
the  morning  their  sons  found  them, 
took  them  down  the  hill  and  sent 
them  into  town  on  motor  bikes.  Like 
everybody  else  they  would  only  say 
“Estamos  vivos.”* 


'The  damage  was  all  over 
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HURRICANE 

DAVID 

August  30,  1 979. 

Religious  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph, 

San  JosedeOcoa,  Republica  Dominica. 


| his  information,  sketchy  as  it  is,  will 
note  some  events  from  our  perspective 
and  cover  the  dates  from  August  30, 
1979  to  September  9,  1979,  the  date 
this  report  was  realized. 

We  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  hurricane  “David”  in  the  West  Indies 
as  we  awaited  reports  about  damage 
caused  in  Barbados,  Dominica,  Saint 
Martinique  and  Puerto  Rico.  Then  it 
seemed  all  radio  stations  were  looking 
into  the  National  Defence  broadcast 
in  Santo  Domingo.  National  Defence 
were  at  all  times  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Dominican  Republic 
meteorological  service. 

Electric  power  in  Ocoa  was  sus- 
pended at  4:30  p.m.  August  30,  1979. 
Vigil  for  the  storm  began  that  evening 
as  reports  of  the  exact  time  of  the 
attack  varied  with  the  speed  with  which 


the  hurricane  moved. 

Six  sisters  were  at  the  hospital  and 
convent:  Sr.  Ruth  Resche,  Superior, 
and  Sisters  Mary  Joseph  Mazzarolle, 
Theresa  Mann,  Cecile  Smith,  and 
Patricia  Cuddihy.  Also  with  us  during 
the  actual  storm  and  the  day  after 
was  Miss  Sheila  Nyhan,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  graduate  nurse,  who  works  in  a 
rural  clinic  in  Los  Carogos,  20  km. 
further  into  the  hills  from  Ocoa.  Sheila 
left  for  Los  Carogos  on  foot,  Sunday, 
Sept.  2,  to  work  at  the  Clinic.  She  re- 
turned on  foot,  Saturday,  Sept  8, 1979 
in  hopes  of  continuing  on  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  refurbish  her  supply  of 
medicine  and  food. 

The  storm  hit  Ocoa  about  2:30 
p.m.  and  lasted  in  force  winds  until 
about  8:00  p.m.  All  butSister  Theresa, 
who  went  to  her  room  earlier,  stayed 
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in  the  main  part  of  the  house  — a 
wood  and  cement  structure  with  a 
zinc  roof.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
storm  the  temptation  to  see  what  was 
going  on  pushed  aside  fears  in  some, 
until  pieces  of  zinc  began  blowing  off 
the  roof  and  the  water  began  coming 
in.  All  furniture  had  to  be  relocated 
and  covered  to  try  to  prevent  water 
damage.  Zinc  pieces  began  blowing 
against  the  vehicles  in  the  front  yard 
but  these  latter  suffered  no  damage. 

About  the  time  the  storm  shifted 
from  winds  from  the  north  to  winds 
from  the  south,  all  withdrew  to  the 
cement  annex  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  houses  four  bedrooms  and  a 
bathroom.  Apart  from  water  coming 
in  through  the  windows  and  under 
the  door,  this  area  suffered  no  damage. 

Before  the  storm  broke  in  its  full 


fury,  Sister  Cecile,  Nursing  Superior, 
took  the  day  shift  nurses  home  and 
brought  in  the  evening  group. 

Sisters  Cecile  and  Patricia  returned 
to  the  hospital  around  8:00  p.m.  push- 
ing through  water  and  wind-swept  rain 
to  see  what  had  happened  in  our  ab- 
sence; it  was  foolish  to  make  such  an 
attempt  during  the  storm. 

Hospital  San  Jose  is  a general  hospi- 
tal with  50  beds  that  serves  an  area  of 
approximately  80,000  people  (10  pe- 
diatric beds,  20  maternity  beds,  5 
labour  beds).  All  patients  possible  were 
discharged  the  morning  of  the  storm. 
During  the  storm  there  were  four 
women  in  labour.  There  had  been  a 
Caesarean  section  just  about  four  hours 
before  the  storm  using  the  small  hospi- 
tal’s 3 kilo  plant.  All  patients  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  hospital  had  to 
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Destroyed  bridges  made  communication  with  the  interior  difficult. 


be  moved  to  the  areas  facing  south- 
west. When  the  storm  shifted,  heavy 
rains  began  coming  in  these  wards  and 
all  beds  had  to  be  moved  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ward  to  keep  the 
patients  “reasonably”  dry.  The  linen 
room,  which  is  housed  in  a center  part 
with  no  windows,  offered  a dry  area 
for  the  persons  on  duty. 

The  emergency  room  windows  and 
door  blew  in  and  this  area  had  to  be 
placed  elsewhere  until  minimal  repairs 
could  be  done  the  following  day.  The 
wiring  for  the  power  plant  blew  down, 
but  was  repaired  the  following  day, 
leaving  the  hospital  without  light  for 
only  one  night.  Candles  and  oil  lan- 
terns were  used  along  with  flashlights. 
The  laundry  door  blew  in  and  the 
cement  wall  surrounding  the  area  to 
dry  the  clothes  was  almost  completely 
destroyed.  Some  doors  were  braced 
shut  with  patient  emergency  carts. 


Water  was  everywhere  — enough  to 
cover  your  shoes.  People  who  were 
visiting  and  some  family  members  of 
lay  workers  were  housed  during  the 
storm;  about  110  meals  were  served 
for  a couple  of  days  along  with  the 
hospital  employees  and  patients.  Four 
patients  (male)  admitted  with  CVA’s 
since  the  storm.  There  were  10  de- 
liveries alone  September  3,  1979.  In 
the  maternity  wards  there  were  27 
patients  for  20  beds  and  the  situation 
not  improving  too  much  as  the  women 
have  no  place  to  go  if  they  are  from 
the  campo  areas,  the  roads  being  block- 
ed and  one  of  the  main  bridges  down. 

The  Sunday  after  the  storm,  Sept. 
2,  1979,  the  Minister  of  Health  landed 
by  helicopter  to  pay  a brief  visit.  He 
promised  to  send  a technician  to  install 
the  plant  which  had  arrived  from  the 
Dept,  of  Health  just  about  two  weeks 
before  (15  kilos).  This  has  since  been 
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installed  along  with  a 30-kilo  plant 
loaned  to  the  hospital  from  the  Co-op. 

Medical  students,  doctors,  nurses 
and  some  anti-tetanus  arrived  the  same 
afternoon,  Sept.  3, 1979.  Groups  began 
working  sorting  the  medicines  and 
bottling  those  which  came  in  gallon 
jugs;  simple  first-aid  bags  were  pre- 
pared to  send  out  with  those  who 
would  go  by  foot  the  next  day  to  dif- 
ferent areas;  several  of  these  persons 
have  spent  at  least  five  full  days  in  the 
camp  areas  they  were  assigned  to. 

There  were  a few  problems  finding 
places  to  sleep  for  the  people  coming 
in  to  help,  and  also  getting  enough 
food  for  same.  One  group  came  fully 
prepared  with  medicines,  food  and 
sleeping  bags,  on  the  bus  that  brought 
them  there. 


One  baby,  born  in  the  camp  the  day 
of  the  storm,  came  in  with  tetanus  and 
died  a couple  of  days  later.  Many  elder- 
ly men  especially  are  being  admitted, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  no  bladder 
or  bowel  control. 

There  have  only  been  two  days  since 
“David”  that  clothes  could  be  dried  as 
“Frederick”  brought  heavy  rain  and  the 
sky  is  still  very  cloudy.  Rain  water  is 
caught  for  cleaning  and  washing  pur- 
poses; clothes  can  be  boiled  on  a char- 
coal fire  in  the  hospital  patio,  the  j 
problem  is  drying  the  linen. 

The  hospital  has  a small  gas  steril- 
izer which  can  keep  up  with  small 
pieces  of  equipment;  at  least  two 
loads  of  medicine  and  hospital  supplies 
have  been  flown  in  by  helicopter,  these 
contain  many  disposable  pieces  of 


Lights,  water,  transportation  cut  off  by  “David. 


equipment  which  is  of  tremendous 
help. 

Since  the  30-kilo  plant  has  been 
installed,  the  x-ray  and  main  hospital 
auto-shave  can  be  used  at  least  during 
a limited  period  each  day.  However, 
this  is  costly  (fuel)  and  the  use  of  the 
large  plant  will  be  restricted. 

Of  course  there  is  no  running  water; 
the  hospital  has  a storage  tank  for 
water,  which  the  local  volunteer  fire- 
men fill  from  the  truck  at  need.  There 
is  someone  assigned  to  boil  water  each 
day  in  the  hospital  kitchen  for  cooking 
and  drinking  purposes.  Propane  gas  is 
not  available  at  the  moment  so  as  much 
of  the  cooking  as  possible  is  done  on 
charcoal  fires  outside  the  kitchen  door. 

The  helicopters  which  have  flown 
in  on  at  least  two  days  (Sept.  6 and  7, 
Thursday  and  Friday)  are  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  Sea  Bees.  A group  of  doc- 
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tors  arrived  to  go  to  Rancho  Curiba,  a 
heavily  populated  area  about  35  kms. 
from  here  on  Thursday,  Sept.  6,  1979; 
they  were  to  be  flown  in  by  helicopter 
on  the  following  day,  but  because  of 
the  severe  flooding  in  the  area,  the 
vehicle  couldn’t  land  and  all  had  to  re- 
turn to  Ocoa.  The  same  day  a heli- 
copter which  had  flown  in  to  investi- 
gate damages  in  Azua,  crashed  in  Haina; 
a doctor  and  some  of  the  crew  were 
killed  and  others  severely  injured. 

There  are  areas  where  no  doctors 
have  yet  been  able  to  go  and  some 
groups  have  been  sending  representa- 
tives in  to  town  looking  for  assistance. 
Some  persons  with  severe  fractures 
have  been  carried  in  and  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Capital  by  ambulance  — 
this  was  before  the  heavy  rain  fell  and 
our  town  was  cut  off  from  the  outside 
by  heavy  landslides.* 


A WEEK  LATER 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 


Dani,  September  6,  1979.  - Thursday 
''Alight  and  it  is  now  a week  since  the 
people  took  refuge  against  Hurricane 
David.  For  the  last  48  hours  we  have 
been  living  with  another  hurricane. 
This  one  did  not  bring  the  winds  that 
brought  so  much  destruction  last  week, 
but  rather  we  have  had  a lot  of  rain. 
Tonight  the  town  really  looks  desolate. 
But  through  it  all  there  is  a spirit  in  the 
people  who  have  lived  the  experience 
of  survival. 

Today  we  went  to  Santo  Domingo 
to  look  for  food  and  medicines  for  the 
outbreak  of  disease  that  is  feared. 
Along  the  highway  we  saw  even  greater 
destruction  than  we  have  seen  here  in 
Bani.  With  all  the  trees  down  or  strip- 
ped of  their  leaves,  it  was  easy  to  get  a 
clear  view  of  the  countryside.  It  was 
like  a November  day  in  Canada  after  a 
heavy  rain. 

We  had  been  hearing  about  this 


second  hurricane  coming  up  the 
Caribbean  but  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  it  could  come  this  way.  By 
Tuesday  evening  the  radio  reports 
were  becoming  alarming  and  about 
10:00  o’clock  the  sound  trucks  were 
on  the  street  warning  the  people  to 
take  to  the  refuges.  The  people  are 
full  of  fear  and  lost  no  time  seeking 
out  some  place  to  spend  the  night. 
Our  church  no  longer  appealed  to  the 
people  as  a place  of  safety,  but  they 
began  arriving  at  the  medical  dispen- 
sary which  had  remained  intact.  We 
pulled  out  everything  we  could  to 
make  more  room,  piling  things  up  in 
the  gutted  church.  Some  people 
brought  mattresses  and  soon  the 
whole  house  was  packed  with  men, 
women  and  children. 

Some  latecomers  came  to  the 
house  here  and  bedded  down  here. 
About  midnight  the  group  of  young 
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Crop  lands  destroyed. 


people  working  on  civil  defense  made 
a fire  and  prepared  hot  soup  for  the 
whole  crowd  of  us. 

After  that  a couple  of  us  went  over 
to  the  Maximo  Gomez  primary  school, 
a few  blocks  from  here.  Here  the 
people  have  been  living  since  they  lost 
their  homes  last  week.  There  are  36 
rooms  in  the  school.  On  this  night  there 
must  have  been  more  than  4,000  people 
packed  in  the  school  rooms,  offices, 
gymnasium  and  even  in  the  toilets. 
Outside  tfre  men  sat  in  the  open  air 
waiting  for  what  might  come.  In  one 
small  bathroom,  a woman  had  packed 
away  her  seven  children  under  the 
sink  and  around  the  toilet. 

This  is  the  area  that  is  almost  sure 
to  produce  an  outbreak  of  sickness 
unless  the  people  can  return  to  a normal 
way  of  living.  But  for  most  of  them 
there  is  no  way  out  now. 

Nothing  came  of  this  new  hurricane 
except  very  heavy  rains  that  have  been 
coming  down  for  a day  and  a half. 
Tonight  the  river  that  usually  runs  close 
to  dry  comes  out  of  the  mountains  with 


a growl  that  can  be  easily  heard  here  a 
half  a mile  away. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  around  the 
river  to  see  if  there  are  people  in  danger. 
It  was  a chance  to  discover  some  more 
of  the  experiences  that  the  people  had 
lived  through  coming  down  from  the 
mountains  after  last  week’s  big  blow. 

Only  a month  ago  six  of  us  from 
the  parish  had  walked  through  the 
hills  in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
this  side  of  the  life  of  the  people.  We 
saw  the  good  coffee  crop  that  was 
almost  ready  for  harvesting.  There 
are  no  roads  in  these  parts,  only  mule 
trails  where  the  people  bring  out  the 
coffee  from  September  through  to 
February. 

The  wind  and  rain  destroyed  these 
trails  so  that  animals  can’t  pass  now. 
The  rivers  have  eaten  away  the  roads 
or  landslides  have  wiped  them  out. 
Saturday  the  people  began  an  exodus 
from  the  hills  since  there  is  no  way  for 
them  to  survive  there.  We  keep  hearing 
here  of  the  struggles  the  people  had 
to  break  their  way  through  the  fallen 
trees  and  uprooted  coffee  bushes 
coming  down  from  the  hills. 

Pedro  Nolasco  came  out  with  his 
young  wife,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
hills  before,  and  their  two  children, 
one  of  whom  is  about  three  months 
old.  Another  group  of  people  came  out 
of  another  section.  When  they  didn’t 
make  it  the  first  day  they  passed  the 
night  out  in  the  bushes.  Tonight  I met 
another  family,  the  old  couple,  their 
sons  and  their  children  who  had  broken 
their  way  out  from  El  Recodo  yester- 
day. 

Most  families  who  have  a home  in 
the  hills  where  they  have  their  coffee, 
have  another  little  place  in  town  where 
they  live  in  the  off-season.  But  after  the 
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The  dean-up  begins. 


destruction  in  the  hills  they  arrive  in 
town  to  find  their  house  destroyed. 
They  have  no  recourse  except  to  go  to 
the  refuge  or  to  accept  help  from  one 
| of  their  friends  who  might  have  a 
1 roof. 

We  went  to  Virgilio’s  house.  He  lost 
everything  in  the  hills  and  his  cement 
j block  house  in  town  with  a little  store 

; he  had.  But  now  he  has  a shed  built 

j behind  his  house  and  he  has  three 
families  living  in  there  with  him.  He 
, reminds  us  that  the  lady  sitting  on  the 
bed  who  doesn’t  say  anything  has  lost 
her  husband  in  a landslide. 

This  is  what  the  walk  through  town 
was  like  tonight.  Now  it  is  midnight 
here  and  yet  another  shower  of  rain 
comes  across  the  town.  In  our  house, 
where  we  got  our  roof  patched  yester- 
day, it  is  not  so  bad.  But  for  most 
people  it  means  getting  wet  again  and 
wondering  what  new  danger  must  be 
I endured. 


Tomorrow  we  have  food  to  distrib- 
ute. CARE  has  sent  in  two  truckloads 
and  we  have  some  of  that  for  this  sec- 
tion of  town.  There  will  be  trucks  in 
the  morning  to  try  and  get  the  food 
to  the  people  still  living  in  the  country. 
Tomorrow  we  should  also  begin  to 
receive  food  from  CARITAS. 

Tonight,  Sister  Catherine  McGowan 
was  due  to  arrive  back  from  Canada. 
Catherine  is  a nutritionist  and  is  just 
arriving  in  time  to  help  with  the  food 
problems.  The  organization  that  has 
developed  to  deal  with  the  food,  health 
and  housing  situation  is  working  out 
really  well.  But  we  all  realize  that  we 
can’t  do  much  without  outside  help. 
Today’s  paper  says  that  the  govern- 
ment is  setting  the  loss  at  one  billion 
dollars.  There  is  no  way  to  calculate 
the  total  loss.  A billion  dollars  certain- 
ly seems  to  be  a conservative  estimate 
considering  the  immensity  of  the 
loss.* 


I 
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Dominican 

Republic 

is  in  (Taken  from  New  Times,  Sept.  30/79) 

Darkness 


The  following  letter  was  written  to 
Canadians  by  Milena  Santana  Meio,  a 
woman  in  Santo  Domingo.  She  writes 
in  view  of  her  country  which  was 
devastated  by  Hurricane  David  in 
September. 

David,  the  terrible  hurricane  has  only 
left  ruin,  misery  and  hunger. 

The  telephone  cables  are  broken, 
no  electricity.  Dominican  Republic  is 
in  darkness. 

The  bridges  are  also  broken  because 
of  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  Rivers  and 
creeks  have  been  overflowed  taking 
everything  with  them  on  their  way. 

There  is  not  even  a trace  of  the 
agriculture.  The  slip  away  of  the  land 
is  occuring  each  moment. 

It  is  painful  seeing  thousands  of 
children  taking  refuge  in  dark  and 
humid  places  exposed  to  a contagious 
and  dangerous  illness  because  there  are 
too  many  people  sheltering  under  the 
same  place. 

Many  people,  especially  children  and 
elder  ones,  have  lost  their  lives  because 
epidemic  illness  has  started.  The 


medical  supplies  are  precarious  - hun- 
ger, misery,  helplessness  are  on  the  top 
of  our  nation.  The  situation  is  desperate 
the  people  are  losing  all  hope. 

I am  reporting  this  reality,  lived  for 
me,  from  a little  town  named  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa  whose  mountains  seem  to  be 
erased  by  a fire  hurricane. 

The  few  things  we  have  rescued  is 
because  of  the  courage  and  kindness  of 
Father  Louis  Quinn,  a Canadian  priest 
who  has  given  everything  he  has,  in- 
cluding his  own  life,  for  the  sake  of 
the  community. 

During  the  most  terrible  moments 
he  has  been  saying  “present!  ” to  us. 
Helping  the  people,  all  the  time  build- 
ing houses,  giving  medicine  to  the  ill 
people  and  food  to  the  hungry. 

Thanks  to  this  courageous  priest 
hundreds  of  people  have  been  saved, 
and  they  are  still  alive  thanks  to  him. 
They  have  been  exposed  to  death  be- 
cause of  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers, 
but  Father  Louis,  breaking  the  frontiers 
of  terror,  being  guided  by  his  fervent 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  love  for  the 
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“The  cities  are 
in  darkness.  ” 


“Telephone  lines  are 
down  — the  fury  of 
the  hurricane.  ” 


people,  has  had  no  doubt  to  go  into 
the  water,  risking  his  own  life  to  rescue 
the  people  who  have  been  drowning. 

Because  I told  you  these  events  you 
can  imagine  our  sad  future  if  our  broth- 
ers from  other  countries  do  not  help 
us. 

The  people  are  depressed  because  of 
enormous  damages.  They  feel  so  hope- 
less and  think  that  the  only  way  to  get 
away  from  this  misery  is  with  the 
friendly  hand  of  their  brothers  from 
different  countries  and  the  help  of 
God. 


We  need  medicine,  food,  air  trans- 
portation. The  lack  of  energy  and  trans- 
portation isolates  thousands  of  people 
whose  lives  depend  on  the  possibility 
of  help.  The  production  isstopped.  The 
cities  are  in  darkness.  We  have  to  build 
our  country,  and  we  hope  to  get  the 
help  from  our  brothers  of  the  world  to 
build  the  future  of  Dominican  people.* 

*777/s  letter  was  translated  quickly  by 
Maria  Castro,  a Chilean  refugee  living 
in  Toronto. 
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Behold,!  make  all  things  new 

(Rev.  21,5) 

Sr.  Patricia  Cuddihy,  R.H.S.J. 


j^cently,  while  riding  on  the  Toronto  subway,  I noticed  a poster  which 

said:  “We  need  trees  — the  world,  animals,  all  of  us.” 

Why  should  this  particular  poster  attract  my  attention?  It  just  happens 
that  about  ten  days  before  I had  arrived  in  Canada  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  where  hurricanes  David  and  Frederick  slashed  through  a great 
portion  of  the  country.  The  trees?  Many  of  them  were  uprooted  or 
partially  destroyed. 

But  not  only  trees.  Also  destroyed  or  severely  damaged  were  homes, 
crops  and  the  lives  of  countless  persons.  If  lives  weren’t  destroyed,  thou- 
sands of  people  lost  their  possessions,  their  crops  and  the  familiar  look 
of  their  land.  What  was  once  familiar  and  secure,  changed  and  became 
totally  different  from  one  moment  to  the  next.  One  looks  over  the  scene 
and  despairs,  or  one  begins  again. 

This  beginning  again  is  very  possible,  and  the  Dominican  people  have 
begun  to  pick  up  and  rebuild.  I recall  very  vividly  the  first  sound  awaking 
me  from  a disturbed  rest  the  morning  after  hurricane  David  — someone 
hammering  on  his  roof  to  patch  up  the  holes.  In  that  sound  I recognized 
the  courage  of  the  human  spirit  to  be  able  to  start  again. 

Christ  has  sent  each  one  of  us  with  our  gifts  to  serve  one  another.  1 
believe  our  presence  among  the  Dominican  people  should  be  one  of 
support  during  a period  of  mourning  for  tremendous  losses.  But  it  has 
to  be  a hopeful  support,  one  that  binds  wounds,  heals,  encourages  the 
brethren,  shares  daily  bread,  shelters  the  homeless,  one  that  puts  our 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  into  action. 

This  is  a time  for  us  to  deepen  and  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  respond  in  a more  profound  way  to  the  very 
deep  aspirations  of  a people  whose  motto  is  “Dios,  Patria,  Libertad”! 
(God,  Country,  Liberty).* 
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Indicate  if  tax  receipt  required  □ 
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Code 
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Facts:  Hurricane  David  has  devastated 
the  Dominican  Republic. 


(3)  Imminent  threat  of  serious  FOOD  SHORTAGES. 


(4)  Massive  countrywide  reconstruction  will  take  years. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  been  associated  with  the  Dominican  people  in  their 
pastoral,  socio-economic  and  development  plans  for  38  years.  We  appeal  to  the 
Catholics  of  Canada  to  help  us  help  the  Dominican  people  in  their  present  crisis. 


Make  cheques  payable  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  “DOMINICAN  RELIEF  FUND” 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 


(1)  Crops,  property,  industry  losses  — 
Over  one  billion  dollars. 


(2)  150,000  people  homeless. 


SCARBORO 

FOREIGN 

MISSIONS 

DOMINICAN 
RELIEF  FUND 


AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 


THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

CHILD 

Robert  Hymus,  SFM. 


Come  years  ago  G.K.  Chesterton  wrote  an  article  on  man,  whom  he  said  upon  a 
^casual  glance  has  a duality  of  physical  organs  — two  eyes,  two  ears,  twin  nostrils, 
etc.,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  a man  could  be  neatly  sliced  in  two  equal  parts. 
And  yet,  he  said,  what  a great  error  would  have  been  committed  for  after  all  it 
would  be  discovered  that  man  had  but  one  heart! 

The  international  child,  he  too  has  but  one  heart.  The  colour  may  be  of  varied 
hues,  the  speech  of  many  tongues  and  the  culture  of  an  ever  changing  world,  but 
the  heart  beats  in  all  as  one.  And  the  beat  is  a steady  tune  of  ‘love’.  There  is  no 
hate  in  the  heart  of  the  universal  child.  Hate  comes  with  man  years. 

The  universal  child  of  the  year  is  a loving  child  making  a world  of  childlike 
love.  As  a famous  Person  once  said,  “of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. ”• 
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MEDICAL  AID  to  NICARAGUA 

(MATN) 


• ;tc  wake  an  utterly  devastated 
- „ of  the  war  in  Nicaragua  leaves  m its  population, 

-ttssrs  ^ - «■  “ - 

Jm  downtown  »>  S£ 

*S^rsr " “me " “ 

aid  of  their  people. 


Send  donations  to: 


or  in  care  of: 


Medical  Aid  to  Nicaragua  (MATN) 
Ontario  Branch, 

175  Carlton  Street, 

Toronto,  Ont.  M5A  2K3 

Scarboro  Missions, 
ofi85  Kingston  Road, 
sSLroOd,.MmiM4 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FROM  SCARBORO  $ CHRISTA*^ 


CHECK 
YOUI 
EXPI  \ 
DATE 


FROM  SCARBORO 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FROM  SC'4/^ 


OUR  MISSION 


o 


4 


WITH  A DIFFERENCE 


This  year  w*  are  again 

We  feel  they  are  spec  . ofChrist mas  a 

message  at  the  ,!i’art  d awareness  of  our  human 

by  a young  Canadian  artist. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough 
Ontario  Ml  M 1M4 


A box  of  1 2 contains  4 assorted 
scenes  printed  on  high-quality 
re-cycled  paper,  7”  x 5”. 

The  cost  is  $2.50  per  dozen. 
Including  .50 4 for  postage 
and  packaging.  Ontario 
residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


SCARBORO  FOREIG 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH, 


N MISSION  SOCIET 

ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-715 
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